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Modernisn 
Or, Experience an 


ae he he 


From the Etudes, October 20, 1907 
Note—The English of the Encyclical is taken from the 
translation that appeared in the October number of the 
American Catholic Quarterly. 


Wirt# the fuller development and ciearer definition of 
the controversies which have divided Catholics on the 
questions of the new apologetics and the method of im- 
manence, on the reform of the methods of theology and 
of exegesis, on Newmanism, on the nature and evolution 
of dogma, the conviction has come. home to me with 
greater force that at the root of these discussions there 
has often lain concealed a fundamental disagreement on 
the very meaning of Christian faith, its act and its 
object. It was time for light to be thrown on the subject, 
and in order to do so the Sovereign Pontiff has employed 
a considerable portion of his profound and luminous 
Encyclical. 

He tells us that faith, the principle and foundation of 
all religion, has its seat according to the Modernists, “in a 
certain inner sentiment which originates from a need of 
the divine.” (1) We do not mean by this a mere senti- 
ment devoid of all thought, for the Catholics in question, 


(1) Encyclical on the doctrines of Modernism, Part I, Vital 
Immanence. : 
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in spite of their opposition to intellectualism, would cry 
out against their doctrines being exaggerated. Indeed 
one of those most liable to the accusation of holding such 
theories has made his protest: “I have written many 
pages to do away with the deception of sentimentalism. 
Making faith consist in sentiment, undirected, aimless, 
and unenlightened, would be a piece of childishness with 
which I would not dare to charge any serious thinker. I 
have always recognized its intellectual character. For my 
own part, therefore, I accept in its full signification, the 
proposition that faith is the assent of our mind to a 
truth.” (1) 

The Encyclical itself formally recognizes in their re- 
ligious sentiment intellectual elements, viz., intuition, ex- 
perience and certitude: “ This is their manner of putting 
the question: In the religious sentiment one must 
recognize a kind of intuition of the heart which puts man 
in immediate contact with the very reality of God, and in- 
fuses such a persuasion of God’s existence and his action, 
both within and without man as to excel greatly any scien- 
tific conviction. They assert, therefore, the existence of 
a real experience, and one of a kind that surpasses all 
rational experiences. If this experience is denied by some, 
like the rationalists, it arises from the fact that such per- 
sons are unwilling to put themselves in the moral state 
which is necessary to produce it. It is this experience 
which, when a person acquires it, makes him properly and 
truly a believer.” (2) 

We have, therefore, a common and undisputed ground 
from which to start, being at one in considering faith as 


(1) G. Tyrrell in the Revue pratique d’apologétique, July 15, 
1907, p. 504. ; ‘ 
(2) Encyclical. Part I. The Modernist as a Believer. 
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knowledge, as an assent of the mind to truth, and also in 
leaving out of consideration, without at the same time 
denying, those feelings, which it may imply, but into the 
examination of which the necessarily incomplete character 
of this study forbids us to enter. The question then is: 
To what kind of knowledge does Christian faith belong? 
To experience, to intuition, the Modernists answer; to a 
kind of knowledge absolutely different from experience 
and intuition and based on the testimony of God, answers 
the Church. It is on this antithesis that I should like to 
insist after having first investigated the reasons and 
influences which have succeeded in bringing certain 
Catholics to this theory of intuitive and experimental 
faith. 

These reasons and influences are many: the desire of a 
system of apologetics at once more easy and more strik- 
ing, the influence of contemporary psychology extending 
its observations beyond abnormal phenomena, beyond the 
realms of dreams, of hallucination, of suggestion, even to 
religious experiences ; the ideas appropriated from a false 
mysticism and from Protestantism, as the Encyclical points 
out in passing: “The Modernists differ from the 
Rationalists only to fall into the opinion of the Protestants 
and pseudo-mystics.” (1) The systems of up-to-date 
philosophy have exercised an especially strong influence ; 
a philosophy that has no use for anything except experi- 
ence and intuition, be they never so confused, and holds in 
contempt all abstract thought, such as is found in dogmas 
and in faith as the Church understands it. We deem it 
necessary, therefore, to begin with a little philosophy he- 
fore entering on the theological question. 


(1) Encyclical. Part I. The Modernist as a Believer. 
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Does there exist in us, as is the opinion of the “ new 
philosophy,” a sort of intuition, an “ immediate taking 
hold of the real,” which is anterior to the knowledge 
gained by abstract ideas and is its foundation, and not a 
mere element in its acquisition? It would seem so, at 
least in the case of certain objects of cognition, as M. de 
Tonquédec has admitted in our pages.(1) For example, 
in my knowledge of my own existence, I do not begin with 
the abstract ideas of existence and myself, nor with a 
formal judgment which compares and unites these two 
ideas: the whole process, consisting of the abstract con- 
cepts and of explicit judgment, merely serves to convey 
to me in analytical concepts followed by a synthetical 
judgment a primitive intuition, less clear but quite certain ; 
a simple perception which discovers in a concrete manner 
my personal self as existing and acting; a virtual judg- 
ment already implying certainty and truth. Modern 
philosophers have long been calling attention to this in 
connection with Descartes’ “ cogito,” and the exponents of 
scholasticism, at least as a body, are not against it. 

But we cannot allow to pass without censure the ex- 
clusivism, which regards as worthless all acts of cognition 
with the single exception of this vague experimental in- 
tuition; which sees in it alone “action” and “life;” 
which denies to all others an objective value, and dis- 
qualifies all abstract thought, all mind-products built up 
upon this primitive gift of intuition; and, what is worst 
of all, preaches this exclusivism in dissertations that are 
filled with abstract reasonings, which, on the very prin- 
ciples of those who employ them, should be without value. 


(1) Etudes, May 20, 1907, p. 433 sqq. 
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Such bold statements will never do away with the nature 
of the mind. Not only does it spontaneously proceed to 
express its primitive intuitions in abstract concepts, and to 
combine them into distinct and certain judgments, but it 
also perceives, together with its experimental perception, 
general and necessary principles which lie wholly outside 
the sphere of experience (for instance, the principle of 
causality), but which makes it possible to deduce from ex- 
perience many scientific conclusions. For example, the 
scholar, knowing that every phenomenon must have an 
adequate cause, will say: “ These flint implements can- 
not be explained by chance; they can have but one ade- 
quate cause, an intelligent being, such as man; therefore, 
man existed at the period corresponding to that of the 
geological stratum in which these flints were found.” 
Similarly from certain signs, all very indirect in character, 
the earth’s movements of rotation and translation are de- 
duced, movements by no means within the range of im- 
mediate experience. Finally all the laws of the physical 
and natural sciences are obtained by induction, and in- 
duction is a mind-product, nor can there be offered a‘ 
reasonable explanation of this passage from the particular 
to the universal, unless it be based on a principle which 
does not rest on experience, but is, of its nature, necessary 
truth. And so experience is of itself insufficient, and if 
it is to produce truly scientific results, it cannot dispense 
with the assistance of other kinds of knowledge. To 
exalt experience, at the expense of the rest of human 
knowledge, as the nineteenth century so often has done, 
is to prepare the way for the destruction of the certitude 
of the experimental sciences. A day had to come, and it 
has come, when these privileged sciences, though our 
fathers thought them inviolable, were themselves to re- 
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ceive harsh handling, being subjected to a criticism both 
excessive and unjust: so much so that the new “ criticism 
of the sciences ” has lost credit by the extravagance of its 
conclusions. 

It is thought that experience alone can enable us to 
make a strong stand against scepticism. But why? 
Unless we adopt an incredible idealism, and admit with the 
new philosophy an absolute identity between thought and 
object, so that knowledge has no other object than itself, 
and being is nothing else than thought—an identity that is 
asserted, not proved, is contrary to the testimony of our 
own consciousness and is, to say the least, unintelligible— 
scepticism can always make the objection, that in the 
matter of experience, no less than in other kinds of cogni- 
tion, the perception may not, perhaps, be in conformity 
with its object, and that this conformity cannot be proved, 
etc. And our final appeal against such an objection can 
only be made to evidence. But the criterion of evidence 
guarantees other cognitions besides experience: if we re- 
fuse to accept it in proof of the former, how can we ac- 
cept it proof of the latter? We do not concede all that 
scepticism assumes. 

We cannot, therefore, allow the sacrifice of the neces- 
sary truths for the purpose of better upholding experi- 
mental truths, as in the following declaration of principles: 
“ Necessity and truth are the two opposite poles of 
science, and vary in inverse ratio, one to the other, accord- 
ing to one’s point of view. If one chooses to make for the 
necessary, he turns his back on the true, he strives to 
eliminate all experience and intuition.” (1) 

Among the kinds of cognition which are quite distinct 


(1) M. LeRoy. Revue de métaphysique et de morale, 1901, 
p. iz. 
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from experience and intuition, but whose objective value 
is, notwithstanding beyond all question, there is one which, 
from the very nature of our subject calls for a special 
consideration: “hearsay ” knowledge as it is called, that 
in which the testimony of another is our ground for be- 
lief. A general denial of the value of this source of 
knowledge means historical scepticism, and with it his- 
tory whose progress is the glory of our age vanishes into 
thin air. Kant wished to avoid such a necessity; he de- 
sired to put historical knowledge on a solid basis, such as 
should be in harmony with his system, and so he was 
forced to reduce history to experience. To mark off the 
domain of science, and that of faith or belief, which for 
him is without objective value, he calls a “ matter of fact ” 
every known object whose objective reality can be es- 
tablished: this is his object of science. And what does he 
embrace under this term? “ Those things and qualities 
which can be known by experience either one’s own, or 
that of another if proved by testimony.” (1) It follows 
that the act by which I believe a fact on the testimony of 
another is not an act of faith. “ Although we ought,” he 
says, “ to believe things of which we can have knowledge 
only from the testimony of others, it does not follow that 
such things are objects of faith, because at least one of the 
witnesses has had knowledge of them by his own experi- 
ence, and the objects in question are matters of fact or 
supposed to be such. Furthermore, it must be admitted 
that scientific knowledge may be gained by this means of 
historical certitude. The subject matter therefore of his- 
tory and geography do not belong to faith.” (2) 

Ollé-Laprune has pointed out the whimsical character 


(1) Kant. Critique of the Power of Judgment, sec, 91, n. 2. 
(2) Ibid, n. 3. 
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of this doctrine: “Kant,” he says, “excludes from the 
domain of belief (and places in the domain of experience) 
the information received from the testimony of men like 
ourselves, on the pretext that such information started 
from a matter of fact. But surely this is to refuse the 
name of belief to the very type of belief. Doubtless that 
which I affirm because you give me your word for it, may 
have been seen by you, and the present object of belief 
must in the first instance have been an object of experi- 
ence. The whole chain of testimonies, no matter what its 
length, hangs from a first perception. But what difference 
does it make? For my part, I, who have not seen the 
thing, affirm it only because you tell me it is true: for me, 
therefore, it is an object of faith.” (1) 

These just reflexions were in turn attacked by a disciple 
of Kant, who tries to prove his master’s utterly arbitrary 
statement. “ The objection urged against Kant,” he says, 
“by M, Ollé-Laprune, seems to have little weight. It is not 
because the witness affirms, but because he affirms that he 
saw, that we believe. It is our own experience that we 
consult in that of the witness; he takes our place, is our 
substitute, and the testimony he gives only serves to ex- 
tend into the past the sphere of our personal experi- 
ence.” (2) 

Thus before I existed, I was already having experiences. 
I was extending my sphere of experience among all 
nations, and the old chronicles were all my substitutes. 
A pleasing thought; but unfortunately for Kant’s theory 
the whole world is of the opinion that experience is a per- 
sonal kind of cognition, which finds its characteristic note 
and the peculiar pleasure it gives, precisely in this, that it 


(1) Ollé-Laprune, De la certitude morale, p. 159, 1880. 
(2) Victor Brochard, Revue Philosophique, Nov., 1880. 
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is I and not another who is in touch with reality. On this 
very truth has the “ new philosophy ” thrown much light. 
If, on the contrary, experience could be had by proxy, it 
would have to be admitted that a man born blind, knowing 
luminous rays, somewhat as I know the X-rays, by learn- 
ing from reliable witnesses that there exists a scale of 
colors analogous to that of sounds, that these colors are 
visible to the eye, that they seem to clothe objects, and that 
they serve to distinguish them one from another—it would 
have to be admitted that the blind man, by means of such 
explanations, has experience and vision of colors instead 
of the darkness of faith. 

No, the assent given to a witness, even an eye-witness, 
cannot be regarded as an experience of our own. He 
cannot make us sharers in his experience, although he can 
give us its abstract result, to which we must add our own 
reasoning, the efforts of our own mind: furthermore, this 
special kind of reasoning is based on a proof altogether 
extrinsic to the object it enables us to know: it is based 
on the competence and free veracity of the witness, a 
medium that is artificial rather than natural, that is general 
and common, and not restricted to the special activity of 
the object in question, but such as can be employed, with- 
out distinction, on all sorts of objects, no matter what their 
nature may be. How can there be in such an act any ex- 
perience on our part of the reality, seeing that we know 
it only by means of another who stands between us and it? 

A second argument urged by the same defender of 
Kant, to prove that our personal experience enters into 
play in the experience of the witness is: “ that if the wit- 
ness reports to us what contradicts our ordinary experi- 
ence, we at once begin to distrust him.” Yes, our past ex- 
periences do help us, to a certain extent, though very in- 
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directly, to control the veracity of the witness, in as far 
as we subject his veracity to a stricter examination, and 
demand of it more rigorous proofs whenever the matter 
attested passes out of the limits of past experience of our 
own. But, when there is question of deciding on the ex- 
perimental character of an act, it is experience, present 
and direct, which, alone has any weight: to call in past ex- 
periences is out of the question. Besides, this distrust of 
what has not already been seen, is, at most, a mere pre- 
sumption and should not be absolute: otherwise the man 
born blind could never conceive and admit the existence 
of colors, nor I, that of wireless telegraphy. 

It will be said that the concepts which I employ when [ 
believe something on the testimony of another, have been 
acquired by an experience similar to that of the witness; 
that if he tells me, for example, of the existence of an im- 
mense city in a distant land, I form a concept of this city 
by the aid of the largest cities I, myself, have ever seen, 
and that, without the aid of some past experience, I never 
could understand what he tells me. This is true: only 
here again there is question not of a past but of a present 
experience. We are not concerned with the concepts 
taken by themselves, which are the previously acquired 
matter, as it were, of my judgment; we are concerned with 
the form itself of the judgment and with the motive which 
leads me to actually join the concepts, “ an immense city ” 
and “ existence in a distant land,” and to admit that an ob- 
jective reality corresponds to my subjective synthetic judg- 
ment. This motive is not my own experience, but the 
knowledge I have that my witness is both competent and 
truthful. 

This is what we learn from a careful analysis of the 
process by which we get knowledge from testimony. But 
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since Kant juggled with the process and made it depend 
on experience, it has remained enveloped in discreet 
shadows, and people have given up bothering about its 
analysis or the study of the peculiar characteristics of its 
nature. And yet testimony plays a very important part, 
not merely among ordinary people who live on the knowl- 
edge of their neighbors, but among scholars as well: 
and this, not only in the historical sciences, but elsewhere 
too, for example, in the physical and natural sciences ; be- 
cause there are a great many experiments and difficult 
observations which cannot be repeated by every learned 
man, but have to be accepted with confidence; and the 
wider the field of the sciences becomes, and the more sub- 
divided, the more does belief in the testimony of specialists 
become a necessity. 

Therefore, unless we are to destroy the historical 
sciences, and a great part of the other sciences as well, 
we must give up this fundamental idea of Kant’s, that the 
validity of cognition is bound up with experimental knowl- 
edge of its object. For knowledge derived from 
testimony can have an objective value, as Kant himself 
states, but, as we have proved, it cannot be reduced to ex- 
perience. If this is so, why deny the term of scientific 
knowledge to every conclusion whose object lies outside 
the limits of human experience? Why a priori relegate as 
unknowable to purely subjective belief every object which 
does not fall under the sense, for example, God? Indeed, 
the old distinctions between science and faith, such as 
marked out by Kant in the eighteenth century in spite of 
the long continued veneration accorded them by habit, 
cannot stand examination. And the recent Encyclical is 
justified in the eyes of both reason and philosophy, when 
it reproaches certain Catholics with saying (in obedience 
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to these old distinctions) that “ human reason is confined 
entirely within the field of phenomena . . . From 
this it is inferred that God can never be the direct object 
of science, and that, as regards history, He must not be 
considered an historical personage.” In consequence, ac- 
cording to them, “ science and history must be atheistic, 
and within their boundaries there is room for nothing but 
phenomena; God and all that is divine are utterly ex- 
cluded.” (1) 

It is these same limitations of the fields of science and 
faith at which the papal document aims further on, when 
it reproaches Modernists with “the relations which they 
establish between faith and science, including history also 
under the name of science the object of one is 
quite extraneous to and separate from the object of 
the other. For faith occupies itself solely with some- 
thing which science declares to be unknowable by it. 
Hence, each has a separate field assigned to it: science is 
entirely concerned with the reality of phenomena, into 
which faith does not enter at all; faith, on the contrary, 
concerns itself with the divine reality, which is entirely 
unknown to science. Thus the conclusion is reached that 
there can never be any dissension between faith and 
science.” (2) 

Let us, finally, call attention to the fact that these same 
Kantian distinctions of science and faith are the origin of 
the false maxims which are going the rounds to-day: 
“ The supernatural does not belong to history ; the super- 
natural cannot be demonstrated.”(3) And why? Because 


(1) Encyclical. Part I. Agnosticism. 

(2) Encyclical. Faith and Science. ; ; 

(3) The case cited is not a complete proof. The risen Christ 
does not belong to the order of the present life, which is that 
of experience . . . The apparitions are an argument that is 
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history is an experience, whereas the supernatural lies out- 
side the range of experience, and consequently can be the 
object of purely subjective faith alone. False and gratui- 

tous statements: as we have seen, historical knowledge is 

not an experience, nor is experience the only valid means 

of knowledge and of proof. It is false, moreover, that the 

miracle does not in any way belong to the world of sen- 

sible experience ; the miracle is a fact, which can, like any 

other fact, be verified by the senses. Of course, after the 

fact has been determined we must have recourse to reason- 

ing, to discover the miraculous character of the fact, that 

is, to trace it to its real cause, by the elimination of every 
other hypothesis: but the same holds good for all physical 

facts whose cause, or heat, or weight, etc., is determined 
by reasoning and elimination. We can certainly argue to 
its cause, whatever may be its inner nature, which may 
still remain a mystery. Thus we have seen that the 
recent decree of the Holy See has justly condemned 
proposition XXXVI, which runs as follows: “ The resur- 
rection of the Saviour is not, in the proper sense of the 
word, a fact of the historical order, but a fact of the 
purely supernatural order that has not and cannot be 
proved.” Besides, we should not picture to ourselves the 
supernatural as so far above nature that it can have noth- 
ing to do with it, so transcendent that, when God 
does what is supernatural, we cannot be sure of it: es- 
pecially when there is question of a miracle, of that super- 
natural which is less profound, less hidden, and which the 
theologians call supernaturale quoad modum. 

uncertain in its significance; before entering on an examination 
of the narratives of them, one may reflect that impressions made 
upon the senses are not an adequate testimony of a reality that 
is purely supernatural. Is it not inevitable that every natural 


proof of a supernatural fact should be incomplete and of little 
weight? M. Loisy, L’Evangile et l’Eglise, pp. 75-76. 
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II. 


We come now to the theological question. Is Christian 
faith an experience, an intuition? This is the idea which 
dominates contemporary Protestantism. I open, for ex- 
ample, the Protestant Encyclopedia of Religious Sciences, 
and I read in the article on Faith, by Jean Monod: “ Faith 
is an intuition of the soul, by which we perceive truths 
which are outside the world of sense and the sphere of 
reasoning. Neither sight nor logic have ever sufficed for 
man. For the most part, we come to determinations, we 
act, we live without proofs. Faith is in a special way the 
organ of the spiritual life By an immediate per- 
ception it seizes upon that which is eternal and holy, and 
that which it affirms in the domain of religion (provided 
it confines itself therein and does not pretend to have ac- 
cepted as religious truths such propositions as belong to 
science or theology) has the same validity as the affirma- 
tions of the senses in the domain of physics, or of reason 
in the domain of philosophy.”(1) One cannot but notice 
this curious opposition between religion and theology: 
that which is “theological” is not “religious.” ‘ Re- 
ligious”” knowledge is made up exclusively of “ intui- 
tions” of faith: it excludes, as a consequence, theology 
which does not proceed by intuitions but by reasoning. 

What can have given rise to this idea of intuitive faith, 
this “ experimentalism ” if we may so compress the idea? 

The influence of a false contemporary philosophy has 
been at work here, and the older influence of a false 
Lutheran theology. 


(1) Encyclopédie des sciences réligieuse, vol. v, p. 1, Publiée 
sous la direction de F. Lichtenberger, doyen de la Faculté pro- 
testante de Paris, 1878. 
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In contemporary philosophy there is often found 
(we have given some examples) the apotheosis of experi- 
ence and intuition, together with a disdain for reasoning 
and abstract thought. But if experience alone is to be 
accepted, Christian faith must become an experience. 
Everything that is not intuition is indiscriminately to be 
put aside as outside of religion and faith, that is, theology, 
the development by deduction of revealed truth, abstract 
dogmas formulated by the Councils. Thus we shall have 
perfect experimentalism. 

Let us hear a great opponent of scholasticism and dog- 
ma, M. Euchen, the present professor of philosophy at 
Jena: “ There is nothing certain except that which mani- 
fests itself directly by its own reality. That which has 
to be proved can always be questioned, and is necessarily 
only an amplification of that which is furnished us by the 
immediate reality ; whereas man in the depths of his heart 
finds himself in the immediate presence of the infinite 
divine, conformably to the word: The Kingdom of God 
is within us. By this we feel that there is living within 
us in a marvellous way that which is not ourselves.” (1) 

These assertions, from the very fact of their being based 
on a philosophy, the inanity of which we have shown, 
fall of themselves. At the first glance they may seem to 
be of a nature calculated to exalt Christian faith (what 
is stronger than intuition?), but they have no effect what- 
ever on those thinking men who know the meaning of 
words, and who hold the old distinctions of Kant. Chris- 
tian faith is an intuition—to be sure—but an intuition of 
what? Not of what is truly and certainly real; this is 


~(1) Cited by M. Decurtins, in a remarkable letter on Catholic 
Reform, and reproduced by the L’Association Catholique, August 
15, 1907, p. 166. 
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reserved to science: of a reality, then, that is uncertain, 
imaginary, “ unknowable” to the believer as well as the 
scientists, as is noted in the Encyclical (in the conclusion 
to the first part). Christian faith is very certain—un- 
doubtedly—but with what kind of certainty? With cer- 
tainty that is purely subjective, for there is no kind of 
certainty but this outside of science. But is not this to 
turn the believer into a sort of victim of hallucination? 
The victim of hallucination himself has a kind of intuition, 
he believes that he sees realities and with a high degree of 
subjective certitude! This is Christian faith, as under- 
stood by the Modernists when they permit criticism, if it 
may so be called “to reject as false those facts which the 
Church believes to be quite certain ” (proposition XXII of 
the decree Lamentabili), when they grant that faith, “ the 
Christian conscience ” gets meanings out of the Scripture 
which are not in the Scripture, so-called apostolic dogmas, 
which exegesis ought not to deny directly (proposition 
XXIV), but which in reality are foreign to the teachings 
of Jesus and His Apostles: A Christ of faith who is not 
the Christ of history (propositions XXVII, XXIX, 
XXXI, LXI). It is useless to say that thus between 
science and faith, and history and faith, there can never be 
any possibility of conflict, for the condition is, that faith 
shall recognize itself as a poetic fiction, or an hallucination. 

But ‘when Protestants repeat that Christian faith is a 
sense of the divine, a religious experience, an intuition 
of the infinite, they are not merely obedient to a philos- 
ophy, they reflect, above all else, the influence of the 
theology of Luther, who among his many definitions of 
faith has given the following: “ Agnitio experimen- 
talis.”(1) It was not the path of philosophy, which he 


(1) Luther, Opera exegetica latina, t. xxiii, p. 522. 
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despised, that led him to this definition, but the path of a 
false mysticism. Seeking, as is known, some balm for 
his remorse of conscience, he could find nothing better 
than to close his eyes to his own conduct, to give up all 
personal good action, and cast himself desperately upon 
faith in Christ, who is just and holy in our stead.(1) And 
from this religious experience he formed his universal 
doctrine of justification: a doctrine that is profoundly im- 
moral, since it condemns all free efforts to observe the 
moral law, and also good works, with which one should 
not be preoccupied; a doctrine which is opposed to the 
gospel, since it contradicts so many of the words of Jesus 
(see for example, Matt. xix, 16 sqq., which passage 
Luther despaired of explaining) ; a doctrine which is the 
foundation of Protestantism, but which happily, at least 
as far as its contempt for good works or the seeking for 
good works is concerned, was rejected long ago by a great 
many Protestants, although they have continued to hold 
that faith is an experience. Thus the founder of a new 
sect, Swedenborg, himself one of the patrons of religious 
experience, saw in one of his “experiences” Luther, 
Melanchthon and Calvin, in the depths of Hell, because 
of this doctrine. “The reformed doctrine on justifica- 
tion caused both his head and heart to revolt; he believed 
it no less contrary to truth than fatal to virtue. ; 
He fought against the Protestant doctrine of justification, 
with all sorts of arms, at all times, and in all places, in 
order and out of order, without truce, without respite, and 
it may be said that this constant preoccupation, this fixed 
idea, was the mother of his system of Christianity.” (2) 


(1) Cf. Doellinger, La Reforme, trad. fr. t. iii, p. 170 sqq. Cf. 
Denifle, Luther und Lutherthum, 1904, 3 partie, p. 374, sqq. 
(2) Moehler, Symbolique, trad. fr. t. ii, sec. 76, p. 323. 
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But by what logical connection and by what historical 
development has the Lutheran doctrine of justification 
by faith ended by making Christian faith an experience? 
It came about as follows: The faith which gives salva- 
tion, according to Luther, is a very firm belief that my 
sins are pardoned for Christ’s sake, and this pardon, ac- 
cording to him, is revealed to me by the feelings of con- 
solation which I experience; faith, then, is a clinging to 
this intimate, present revelation, an experience of these 
feelings and of the divine pardon, of which they are the 
interior manifestation. We should call attention, how- 
ever, to the fact that Luther still retains under the same 
name of faith the firm clinging to quite a different revela- 
tion, which is past and not present, which is without and 
not within my conscience, that is to say, the revelation 
which is contained in Scripture. Hence, a dualism which 
the leaders of the Reformation, while still maintaining 
the twofold sense of the word “ faith,” strive in vain to 
reduce to unity. It is for this reason that Melanchthon 
is forever changing his definition of faith, as is seen in 
detail in Herzog’s Protestant Theological Encyclo- 
pedia.(1) Thus, in the first edition of his Loci Com- 
munes Rerum Theologicarum, Melanchthon defines faith 
as “a confidence in the divine mercy,” and “ affection of 
the heart,” “a sense of the mercy of God within the 
heart; ” this is what he means by his “ assent;” and yet 
at the same time, he declares that faith is “an assent 
given to the whole word of God,” to the whole Scripture. 
How can these two definitions combine to form a single 
definition? So, too, in the third form he gave to the 
same work, he frees the “assent” from the element of 


(1) Hauck, Realencyclopadie, 3d edition t. vi, p. 678. Leipsic, 
1899, 
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feeling with which he had identified it, and becoming once 
more an intellectualist, says that the assent of faith is “a 
function of the power of thought,” and that it embraces 
a knowledge of all the articles of faith. 

Mr. Harnack, although a Lutheran, passes severe judg- 
ment on the equivocal dualism of Luther’s faith. He de- 
clares the great man, being wholly occupied in freeing 
faith from the law and from works, allows himself to con- 
fuse, under the name of faith, any elements whatsoever, 
provided that they seemed to be independent of works. 
At times faith is merely confidence in God, at times it is 
“ pure doctrine,” and “ the intellectualism of scholasticism 
which was a drag on faith is not wholly uprooted.” At 
times the doctrine of the gospel is simply the good tidings 
of pardon, at times it is the whole body of dogmas formu- 
lated by the ancient councils and even new speculations. 
“His idea of the Church became as equivocal as his idea 
of the doctrine of the gospel”: sometimes the Church is 
the “ community of faith,” that is, of all the elect who feel 
within themselves the confidence of pardon and of salva- 
tion; sometimes it is the “ community of pure doctrine.” 
Finally, in the old Protestantism, “the notion of faith be- 
came more and more a thing of the exterior, until at last 
it meant nothing more than going to church.”(1) The 
same admissions occur in a more recent work: “ Luther 

has introduced into the Gospel the old doctrine of 
the Trinity, and that of the two natures in Christ (it was 
out of his power to prove them historically), from them 
he has formed new doctrines, and above all, he has found 
it impossible to draw an exact line between dogmas and 
Gospel. . The consequence was that intellectual- 






(1) Harnack, Precis de histoire des dogmes, pp. 442, 444, 
448, Paris, 1893. 
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ism did not disappear, that scholastic dogma took a new 
shape, and made claim to be necessary to salvation. 
Luther was convinced that the word of God by which man 
is created interiorly anew, is but the message of grace be- 
stowed gratuitously by God in Christ. . . . How 
came it then that he could not distinguish between Law 
and Gospel, between the Old and the New Testament; 
how came it that he was not able to apply the knife to 
the New Testament itself? His aim was to allow only 
such parts of these books to continue to exist, as were 
illuminative and exercised a powerful influence upon 
souls. But he did not do his work thoroughly; he de- 
mands submission to the written word wherever the literal 
sense is important for him, and peremptorily too, forget- 
ting, meanwhile, his own declaration that one need not 
submit to that which is written.(1) 
(To be continucd.) 
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(1) Harnack, L’Essence du Christianisme, trad. franc., p. 307, 
Paris, 1902. 
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EXPERIENCE AND FAITH. 


The liberal Protestants of the nineteenth century felt 
the need of freeing themselves from this ambiguity and 
this arbitrary chaos, and so have interpreted and cor- 
rected Luther, but how? By ridding themselves of all 
the dogmas which the master had retained and which 
are still admitted, at least in part, by the conservative 
or “orthodox” Protestantism. They will not have it 
that the Lutheran certainty of pardon and personal salva- 
tion is a “ special faith ” as it were, deduced from a “ gen- 
eral faith,’ in the abstract dogma of the “ remission 
of sins,” such as it is formulated in the Credo, and pro- 
posed by the old Lutherans(1) in their efforts to reduce 
to unity Luther’s dualism of dogmatic faith and experi- 
mental faith. No, say the Liberal Protestants, not even 
the dogma of the remission of sins: for a “ general ” faith 
of such a character, resting, as it does, on an ancient reve- 
lation, would be nothing more than a “ faith of authority,” 
an abstract conviction of the truth and inspiration of the 
Scripture, founded on general arguments and not 
on personal, concrete, immediate experience; further, 
the “special” faith itself, the assurance of my 


(1) Cf. the celebrated Lutheran theologian Jean Gerhard, 
Loci theologici, in the article “ De Justificatione,” n. 67 saa. 
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pardon and my salvation, being the result of deduction, 
would not be the agnitio experimentalis, which it ought 
to be.(1) Besides, this ancient revelation once admitted, 
brings with it a complicated system of apologetics, and 
involves dogmas with regard to which Protestants are 
by no means in agreement. Is it not simpler to do away 
with the ancient revelation by a single stroke of the pen, 
together with apologetics and dogmas, “to use the knife 
on the New Testament iself,” as Harnack says, and to 
put unity into the void, by reducing to personal experience 
the essentials of revelation and faith in spite of the pro- 
tests of conservative Protestantism? In this a priori 
theory, in which experience alone has a place, the Gospel 
(and this is asserted before the Gospel is studied) cannot 
contain revelations demanding belief; it is the mere rec- 
ord of the religious experiences of Jesus, edifying read- 
ing adapted to spur on the Christian to seek similar ex- 
periences, in which his faith will consist. 

“The revelation of God,” says Auguste Sabatier, 
“made to a conscience on a subject, continues to shine 
forth infallibly. The shock given to a soul is felt in all 
sister souls, which begin to vibrate in sympathy, and take 
up the same sound. The interior experiences of men of 
God, and the manifestation of these experiences which 
they make to the world, finds a natural expression in 
spoken words, and these in turn transform themselves 
into writing. Thus it is that in all civilized religions 
the divine revelation presents itself to man in the form of 
sacred writing.”(2) Even in our Scripture, he adds. 


(1) Cf. “ Encyclopedia of Herzog-Hauch,” cited above in the 
article “ Faith.” 

(2) Esquisse d’une philosophie de la religion, 4e édit., liv. I, 
chap. II, p. 56. 
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all is not divine revelation. But how distinguish the 
authentic revelation of God? “ Listen,” he answers, “ one 
criterion alone is infallible and sufficient. Every divine 
revelation, every religious experience that is truly fit to 
nourish and sustain your soul, ought to be able torepeatand 
prolong itself in your own conscience as an actual revela- 
tion and an individual experience. That which cannot 
thus enter permanently into your interior life and form 
part of its very fabric, to enrich, free and transform it 
into a higher life, cannot be regarded as a light for you, 
nor, consequently, as a divine revelation. The spirit of 
life is wanting. Do not believe, my brother, that the 
prophets and those who have initiated you into their 
experience, have transmitted them to you, for the purpose 
of making experiences for yourself. The revelations of 
the past show their efficacy and reality only in rendering 
you capable of receiving the personal revelation which 
God reserves for you. Thus the divine revelation, which 
does not realize itself in us and become an immediate reve- 
lation for us, does not exist for us.’”(1) 

Once lay down this criterion, and the Holy Scripture 
will readily free itself of all that is disagreeable. It is 
hard to see how it differs from any other edifying book, 
in which a man of piety transmits to us his religious ex- 
periences, for instance, The Imitation of Christ. The 
question then arises, naturally enough, how Protestants 
can persist in charging Catholics with not reading the 
Scripture enough, and with frequently substituting for 
it books of asceticism. Surely these books can produce, 
according to liberal Protestantism, the same effect as the 
Scripture, and have the additional advantage of being 


(1) Ibid., liv. I, chap. II, p. 58. 
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free from the many errors which are so freely admitted 
in the Scripture. Does not their respect, of which they 
boast so loudly of having the monopoly, look a little like 
quackery ? 

And if the inspired books are so treated by liberal Prot- 
estantism, what is to be expected, and with greater reason, 
in the case of the dogmas and ancient councils? These 
are nothing more for them than a sort of theology, a 
later development, and by no means an object of faith. 
And yet, here we find them dividing. “It is not sur- 
prising,” says Aug. Sabatier, “that certain minds yield- 
ing to the influence of a violent reaction should have gone 
so far as to deny the utility of dogma, even in the broad 
sense of the word, and have desired to do away with all 
doctrinal definition of the Christian faith.”(1) “ Why 
keep the dogmas? Why continue to consent to this im- 
perfect amalgam of the pure religious life with philosophic 
notions of an essentially perishable nature? Let us have 
religion pure and simple. Thus spoke, and not so long 
ago, a certain school of theology, and a certain Christian 
positivism, as it called, for a religion without dogmas and, 
consequently, without worship.” (2) 

Sabatier himself, however, being more moderate, does 
not share their views. “ Whether we proclaim dogma,. 
divine in itself or bad in itself,” he says, “ we commit an 
excess, the one as unjustifiable as the other. Doctrine 
springs from piety. Therefore you must not say: Chris- 
tianity is a life: therefore it is not a doctrine. This is 
very bad reasoning. One should say: Christianity is a 
life: therefore it should engender a doctrine ; because man 
cannot live his life, without thinking his life. 


(1) Esquisse, liv. III, chap. I, p. 292. 
(2) Ibid., liv. III, chap. II, p. 308. 
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Dogma, therefore, without being absolute or perfect in 
itself, is absolutely necessary for the propagation and 
upbuilding of the religious life. The Church has a mis- 
sion which she cannot fulfil in any other way. She gives 
life to souls, and sustenance, and she rears them as 
well. . . . If dogma is the heritage of the past trans- 
mitted by the Church, her children have the duty to re- 
ceive it, and see to its increase and constant correction, for 
there is no other way to keep it alive. If we make use of 
dogmatic formula with piety, we bathe it in the religious 
emotion for our own heart, and it takes on naturally a 
modification of its own. Orthodoxy would be wrong in 
wishing to put a check to this incessant change. If the 
dogmas remain always the same, they become utterly life- 
less.” (1) 

There is an inconsistency in the second of these two op- 
posite views of the liberal Protestants; that is, in the 
more moderate view. You praise Luther for having re- 
duced faith to a mere joyous assurance of one’s own 
pardon and of one’s own salvation. In what, then, you 
will ask, does faith consist? Is it still an intellectual as- 
sent to dogmas or a submission to an outside author- 
ity? No, it is an act of confidence, the act of a child’s 
heart, who rejoices in finding the father he did 
not know before, and who, laying aside all pride, is happy 
henceforth to receive all from his father’s hands. This is 
the meaning which Luther found in the words of the 
Apostle St. Paul: “The just man liveth by faith.” In 
this radical transformation of the notion of faith, as 
restored to the sense it has in the Gospel, is found the 
principle of the greatest religious revolution that the world 


(1) Esquisse, liv. III, chap. II, p. 292 sqq., 302, 309. 
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has experienced since the preaching of Jesus Christ.(1) 
But if faith is as it has been described, how can the 
ancient dogmas—for example, the dogma of the Trinity— 
have been able to transmit it? Where do they express 
that interior joyous sense of pardon, that balm for the 
pangs of conscience, which Luther sought? And how 
can it be said that this doctrine, speculative in character 
and hard to understand, has been engendered by the Chris- 
tian life? that Christians have, by their very need “to 
think their lives,” worked out this doctrine? No, the 
Christians of old, who believed in this exalted dogma, did 
not reduce revelation to a “religious consolation,” nor 
faith to a consciousness of this consolation. Consolation 
or not, the main purpose of revelation, in their eyes, was 
God, not man; God who, even before the great revelation 
of the future life, has let us see something of his hidden 
nature, that so He may receive the homage of our reason, 
as it bows before His mystery and the homage of our will 
as it yields its adoration. Instead of understanding God 
to be the centre about which man gravitates, you, each 
a new Copernicus, make man the centre of all things, 
the end of faith, you turn religion upside down: and then 
you wish to receive the dogma, “ the heritage of the past 
transmitted by the Church,” and have full license “ to 
correct it without end,” which means, to empty it of all 
it contains. It would, perhaps, be both more frank and 
more honest to give up this heritage once and for all. 
Go into raptures before a Protestant temple where a host 
of believers “ repeat with the heart and the lips: J believe 
in God, the Father Almighty,’ while others, who cling to 
your faith, “the disciples of Kant for instance, hold that 
God is the Unknowable, perhaps an unreal creation of the 


(1) Esquisse, liv. II, chap. III, p. 245. 
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mind, perhaps the world.”(1) Unity of faith, when it is a 
thing of mere words, may do for parrots, but not for the 
souls of men. 

This you realize so fully that you urge against the more 
advanced Protestants, who are enemies of all dogma, that 
a Church must have a common Christian doctrine. “The 
suppression of the Christian dogmas means the suppres- 
sion of Christianity ; the absolute exclusion of all religious 
doctrine is a death blow to religion itself. A religious life, 
such as should have no eternal expression, would neither 
be recognized by, nor communicated to others. It is, 
therefore, utterly irrational to speak of religion without 
dogma and without worship.”(2) I do not deny it. But 
this only proves that liberal Protestantism, with its idea of 
faith, leads logically to the destruction of all Christianity, 
and even of all religious society, to dissolution and indi- 
vidualism of the most pronounced type.(3) 

Well, it is from liberal Protestantism that the Catholics, 
known as Modernists, have, with all simplicity, borrowed 
their fundamental theories on faith, on the Scripture, and 
on dogma, as set forth so well in the Encyclical. They 
hold the same idea of faith, which we have seen: a senti- 
ment, an experience, a confused intuition of the Un- 
knowable. The same idea of Holy Scripture: a collection 
of religious experiences, calculated to produce similar 
experiences ; the rest is of little value and may be swarm- 
ing with errors. “The subject of these books is not 
science or history. In them history and science serve only 
as a species of covering, to enable the religious and moral 


(1) Esquisse, liv. III, chap. II, p. 303. 

(2) Aug. Sabatier, Esquisse, L. 3, C. 2, p. 308. 

(3) For the present condition of liberal: Protestantism in 
France, see Etudes, Oct. 5, 1907, 15, 142. 
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experiences, wrapped up in them, to penetrate more readily 
among the massess.”(1) Even in the religious expe- 
riences, communicated by them, the Holy Books are not 
an object of our faith, like dogmas; they are “ mere off- 
shoots of the faith.” 

“They may be rightly described as a collection of ex- ; 
periences ; not, indeed, of the kind that may come to any- 
body, but those extraordinary and striking ones which 
have happened in any religion. . . . Inspiration is dis- 
tinguished only by its vehemence from that impulse which 
stimulates the believer to reveal the faith that is in him 
by words or writing. It is something like what hap- 
pens in poetic inspirations.”(2) Finally they have the 
same idea of dogma: “It is born of the species of im- 
pulse or necessity, by virtue of which the believer is con- 
strained to elaborate his religious thought, so as to render 
it clearer for himself and others.” (3) 

“In the sentiment, God, indeed, presents Himself to 
man, but in a confused manner. . . . It is necessary, 
therefore, that a ray of light should be cast upon this 
sentiment. . . . This is the task of the intellect, whose 
office it is to reflect and to analyze, and by means of which 
man first transforms into mental pictures the vital phe- 
nomena which arise within him, and then expresses them 
in words. Hence the common saying of modernists: that 
the religious man must ponder his faith, . . . These 
religious formulas have no other purpose than to furnish 
the believer with a means of giving an account of his faith 
to himself.” (4) 
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(1) Encyclical, Part I, “The modernist as an apologist.” 
(2) Encyclical, Part I, “ The Holy Scriptures.” 

(3) Ibid., Part I, “Dogma and the Sacraments.” 
(4) Encyclical, Part I, “The origin of Dogmas.” 
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They are, therefore, simply means, mere instruments, 
and as such valueless unless they attain their end. Asa 
result, “ dogma is not only able, but ought to evolve and 
to change. . . . Religious formulas, to be really re- 
ligious and not merely theological speculations, ought to 
be living, and to live the life of the religious sentiment. 
: Hence it comes that these formulas, to be living, 
should be and should remain adapted to the faith and to 
him who believes. Wherefore, if for any reason this 
adaptation should cease to exist . . . they must be 
changed.”’(1) 


III. 


Not only does liberal Protestantism, even when keep- 
ing dogmas as the complement of the faith, not allow them 
the absolute, unchangeable and obligatory character, of 
which Luther himself did not deprive them, which comes 
from their being the Word of God before which our reason 
must bow, but the experimental faith as well, which 
Luther introduced in addition to the dogmatic faith, in 
retiring as far as contemporary Protestantism is con- 
cerned, more and more into the realm of simple psychol- 
ogy. Luther did not leave it such; he gave to'this faith 
a clearly miraculous character: the intellectual and moral 
nature of man had been, as he conceived it, killed by the 
sin of Adam, and it needed a miracle of God, such as a 
restoration of a dead person to life, to awaken in the 
corpse the feeling of confidence in the Father and the as- 
surance of pardon.(2) Besides, this experimental faith 
had itself many dogmatic elements. It was in virtue of 


(1) Ibid., Part I, “Its evolution.” 


(2) Cf. Denifle, p. 611, Op. cit. “Luther und Lutherthum,” 
1904. 
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the merits of Christ, apprehended by faith that God gave 
pardon to man, weighed down, as he was, by the sense of 
sin, and that He produced in man that ineffable consola- 
tion in which only the predestined have part, that convic- 
tion of his salvation from everlasting hell and of his pos- 
session of the celestial heritage. Liberal Protestants have 
done away with a good deal of this, and deprived it of 
its supernatural aspect. For most of them the object of 
their experimental faith is no longer eternal salvation, 
no longer redemption by Christ, no longer even a personal 
God. Many of them still tell us of God, of the senti- 
ment of piety and prayer, which is, at the same time, 
revelation and faith; for example, August Sabatier ;(1) 
but his God is the God of Kant, and his piety and prayer 
are quite within the power of nature, which, moreover, 
is not supposed to be tainted by original sin. 

Should it be thought surprising that Catholic modern- 
ists, following in the footsteps of their masters, the liberal 
Protestants, on being asked the object of this faith, which 
“springs up from the depths of the sub-conscious,” can 
find no other object to assign but the unknowable, the 
divine, God, vaguely perceived and vaguely loved? If 
they extend this faith so as to embrace Jesus because of 
the more intimate relation which His conscience had with 
the Unknowable, they do so only as far as their faith dis- 
covers or rather creates in Him something of the divine; 
He is not, however, they tell us, historically true: “ Faith, 
attracted by the unknowable, which is united with the 
phenomenon, possesses itself of the whole phenomenon, 
and, as it were, permeates it with its own life . . . from 
this it follows that faith attributes to it qualities which 


(1) Esquisse, liv. I, chap. II, p. 32 sqq. 
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it has not.”(1) And so, to the question as to the reality 
of Christ’s miracles and prophecies, of His resurrection 
and ascension, agnostic science answers in the negative, 
and faith, in the affirmative.(2) “In things where a 
double element, the divine and the human, mingles—in 
Christ, for example, or the Church, or the sacraments, a 
division must be made and the human element assigned 
to history, while the divine will go to faith. Hence we 
have that distinction so current among the modernists 
between the Christ of history and the Christ of faith, 
between the Church of history and the Church of faith, 
etc.” (3) 

We have said that the experimental faith in which 
Luther made salvation consist, has passed through great 
changes in the hands of Protestants. Should one wish 
to gain an idea of this evolution, he need only turn over 
the pages written by the American pragmatist, William 
James, on the “ varieties of religious experience.” The 
object of faith is no longer redemption through Christ, 
and God Who pardons for His sake. For many of the 
Protestants to-day it is a vague presence of God, realized 
by a sentiment which varies with the different views of 
religion. A German writer makes it consist wholly in a 
feeling of happiness. He says: “The mark by which 
the spirit’s existence and nearness are made irrefutably 
clear to those who have ever had the experience is the 
utterly incomparable feeling of happiness which is con- 
nected with the nearness, and which is therefore not only 
a possible and altogether proper feeling for us to have 


here below, but is the best and most indispensable proof 


(1) Encyclical, Part I, “Deformation of Religious History.” 
(2) Encyclical, Part I, “Faith and Science.” 


(3) Encyclical, Part I, “The modernist as Historian and 
Critic.” 
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of God’s reality. No other proof is equally convincing, 
and therefore happiness is the point from which every 
efficacious new theology should start.” (1) 

It would be well to see what is meant by the “ happi- 
ness’ which constitutes religious experience. There are 
some who, like Mr. Havelock Ellis, identify with religion 
any pleasure whatsoever. “The simplest functions of 
the physiological life,” writes this somewhat unreason- 
able mystic, “can be the ministers. Any one who has any 
notion at all of the mysticism of Persia, knows that wine 
can be regarded as an instrument of religion. In fact, 
in every land and in every age, some form of physical 
well-being—the song, the dance, the cup, and sexual ex- 
citement—have been closely connected with worship. 
Even the momentary expansion of the soul in a good laugh 
is, in its small way, a religious exercise. . . . Wher- 
ever there is a joyous expansion of the whole soul, there 
is to be found religion. We thirst for the infinite, and we 
gladly allow ourselves to be borne along by every little 
wave that promises to lead us to it.” (2) 

As a religious experience, this is by no means satisfac- 
tory either to us, or even to Mr. James, so we shall rather 
follow with him another Protestant to a lofty summit, 
from which he experiences the infinite in a superb pano- 
rama, undergoing for the time “a temporary loss of his 
own identity, accompanied by an illumination which re- 
vealed to him a deeper significance than he has been wont 
to attach to life.”(3) Another has the feeling of a strong, 
but sweet presence, which hovers over him, and at times 


(1) C. Hilty, “Glick,” 3e partie, p. 18 (James, p. 79). 
(2) “The New Spirit,” p. 232 (James, p. 49). 

(3) W. James, “The Varieties of Religious Experience,” 
1902, 3rd lecture, p. 70. 
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enwraps and sustains him.(1) This perception of an 
invisible presence is frequent in the recitals of religious 
experience. W. James does not fear to liken such feelings 
to those imperfect hallucinations in which one feels at 
times, and with terror, “a presence” in the room where 
one is, “someone who is there,’ whose reality one can 
grasp without the slightest doubt, though one cannot see 
nor touch nor perceive it with any of the ordinary senses. 
“Such a feeling of the presence of God,” he says, “is 
more convincing than arguments, and sets all adverse 
criticism at defiance.”(2) A wholly subjective convic- 
tion. 

The perception of “a presence” often accompanies the 
crisis of the sudden conversions which Methodism con- 
sidered the only means of salvation, and which, for this 
reason, has become so frequent among Protestants, each 
one reciting his own for the edification of his neighbor. 
Let us hear Mr. Hadley, a convert, who subsequently 
did much good in New York in works of temperance. 
“T was seated in a Harlem saloon, homeless and friend- 
less, a poor, ruined and abandoned drunkard. I had 
pawned or sold everything that would bring the price 
of a glass. I could no longer sleep without being dead 
drunk. I had eaten nothing for many days; I had had 
delirium tremens the last four nights. . . . While I 
sat there thinking, I seemed to feel a great and powerful 
presence. I did not know what it was; I learned later that 
it was Jesus, the friend of the sinner. I went to the bar, 
and struck it with my fist so as to make the glasses dance. 
Those who were drinking, rose to their feet and looked 
at me with disdainful curiosity. I declared I would never 


(1) Ibid., p. 72. 
(2) Ibid., p. 58, 72. 
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drink again, even though I had to die in the street, which 
seemed to me to be likely. Someone said: ‘If you want 
to keep your promise, go and have yourself put under 
lock and key.’ I went to the nearest station-house, and 
had myself locked up,” etc.(1) 

Here the “presence” is great and powerful. Else- 
where it is infinitely gentle. “A graduate of Oxford, a 
clergyman’s son, was, also, in the habit of drinking to 
excess ; but, as he says himself, he had the physique of a 
rhinoceros, and so his health always returned, and his 
bitter remorse was forgotten. One afternoon, while alone 
in his room, chancing to read a pious book, he is flooded 
with light. “All the while I read, I felt that there was 
another being in my bedroom, though the presence was 
not visible. The stillness was marvellous and I felt 
supremely happy.” (2) 

It is not necessary to multiply citations, for it it quite 
clear that the intuitive faith of Protestants in various 
lands finds no difficulty in having as its object an invisible 
“presence.” But after having felt this presence, how 
do they formulate it in thought? Many find the God 
of their Bible in this mysterious personage; but others 
have much vaguer notions on the subject. Mr. W. James 
learns from a scholar of his acquaintance that for many 
years he had relations with the Unknowable of Herbert 
Spenser, which were not unlike prayer. Whenever he 
renewed this “curious relation” he received from the 
hidden presence a strange force. Later the communica- 
tion seemed to be broken, and one of the great helps of 
his life was gone.(3) 





(1) W. James, Op. cit., 9th lecture, p. 201. 
(2) Ibid., 10th lecture, p. 221. 
(3) W. James, Op. cit., 3d lecture, p. 64. 
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Among the most curious documents in W. James’ book 
are those which have to do with the American movement 
of “near thought” and with the different sects which 
have taken it up, with the strange syncretism that reflects 
their original sources, the Gospels, the idealism of 
Berkely, scientific evolutionism, spiritism and hindooism. 
These sects have kept Luther’s notion of faith, which 
creates its own object and so works salvation. I firmly 
believe that my sins are forgiven, and they are forgiven, 
because I firmly believe. If you believe yourself saved, 
you are saved. The idea in the mind becomes a reality: 
thoughts are things. This is the idealism which made 
Luther the ancestor of Kant. Only, as practical people, 
the Americans take their stand on a ground where 
thought can, to a certain extent, produce its effect on the 
reality of things ; the object of their religion is not, as was 
the case with Luther, justification through Christ; on 
this score they are uterly indifferent, nor do they set much 
store even on salvation in another life. Their object is 
the care of the ills of the present life by faith, that is, by 
suggestion ; and they boast of having made many cures, 
and hence the religious system’s medical name of mind- 
cure. In the morning, while dressing, one repeats to him- 
self: “ Youth, health, vigor!” The affirmation of health 
produces it ; the denial of evil destroys it. Evil is nothing 
but a lie, and to speak of it is to make oneself a liar. 
Away with fear, which, under many a form, spoils edu- 
cation, depresses mankind, and overwhelms it with a 
perpetual nightmare! Away with ceaseless precautions 
against all sorts of dangers! Away with pessimism and 
sadness! Dark colors are under a ban, the rose color 
alone should exist. The very existence of the body is 
denied: how then can a mere soul have pains in the 
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stomach? And how can a part of the Divinity be sub- 
ject to suffering? In spite of their Christian terminology, 
these Protestants are out and out pantheists. All is good, 
all is God. The first cause of all maladies is the illusion 
of thinking ourselves separated from the Divine Energy ; 
religious experience, therefore, consists in the absolute 
forgetfulness of my conscious self, in the passivity, re- 
linquishment and sacrifice of this petty personality, so as 
to enter again into the ocean of the great whole: then 
artificial divisions giving place to true unity one feels with- 
in him the great Force, the Spirit of the universe, to be 
identified with his own sub-conscious self; one feels the 
waves of power and of life, and is in unison with the 
Infinite. (1) 

Thus Protestantism, after having reduced all religion 
to the religious experience of Luther, has come to deprive 
this experience of the least vestige of a connection with 
Christian dogma. Belief in Christ’s work of redemption 
is not essential to faith, says W. James; the “ joyous con- 
viction ” can come through other channels. The state 
of faith is found in conjunction with dogmatic beliefs, 
which are not without a certain utility, for they seem to 
invest it with a character of certitude. But dogmatic certi- 
tude, remarks Professor Leuba, is a mere, accidental con- 
sequence of the state of faith; the state of “ joyous con- 
viction ” is obtained without Christian dogma, when one 
beats down the narrow barriers of a limited self, and be- 
gins to feel at one with all Nature.(2) 

We are returning, therefore, to that communion with 
Nature, as known some time ago to the poets of the 
(1) W. James, Op. cit., 4th lecture, 94 saq. 


(2) Ibid., 10th lecture, p. 246, 247; Leube, American Journal 
of Psychology, vol. VII, p. 345. 
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Romantic School under the more exalted names of Chris- 
tian faith and religious experience. We are told of one, 
who loved the life of the city, being converted, and grow- 
ing enamoured of the solitude which he previously had 
held in abhorrence: “One day in the midst of a gentle 
rain I suddenly became aware of such sweet and bene- 
ficial society in Nature, in the very pattering of the drops, 
in every sound and in every sight around-my house, 
an infinite and unaccountable friendliness all at once, 
like an atmosphere, sustaining me. Every little pine 
needle expanded and swelled with sympathy and be- 
friended me. I was so distinctly made aware of some- 
thing kindred to me that I thought no place could ever 
be strange to me again.” (1) 

Is it not here that we find the source of the inspiration 
of the modern novelist when he describes the religious 
experience which came over his holy layman, by night, 
on the road over the mountain? “He felt a strange 
lightness of body, an agreeable physical exhaustion, an 
infinite sweetness within him; first upon his face and then 
upon his hands, an infinitude of faintest tinglings, as 
though they were being beaten by tiny living, loving par- 
ticles of air, a tender whispering of timid voices about 
what seemed to him to be his bed; he rose to a sitting 
posture, looked about him, bewildered, but at peace, 
mindful neither of the place nor the hour, but profoundly 
at peace, profoundly happy with the abundance of a vague 
feeling of love which emanated from his being, circulated 
through all the channels of his life, and overflowed upon 
all the objects about him, upon those sweet little lives 
which seemed to him to be palpitating with love. The 


(1) H. Thoreau, Walden or Life in the Woods, 1855, in Mr. 
James’ work, p. 275. 
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storm had descended towards Rome. In the murmur of 
the windless rain that fell in silence, in'the mighty voice 
of the Anio, in the calm majesty of the mountains, in the 
wild fragrance of the damp earth, in his own heart, Bene- 
detto felt the divine confusedly mingling with the crea- 
ture, and, so to speak, a secret essence of paradise. He 
felt as if he were entering into the very soul of things, 
like a tiny voice in an immense choir; of being one with 
the fragrant mountain and the blessed air. And so, 
plunged in the ocean of sweetness that was the sweet- 
ness of paradise, with his hands lying idly on his knees, 
his eyes half closed, caressed by the fine rain, he gave 
himself up to pleasure, not without a vague desire that 
so great a sweetness might be known by those who do 
not believe, and by those who do not love.”(1) 

If this page breathes a vague odor of pantheism, it is 
not surprising. Catholic modernism makes out Christian 
faith and all knowledge of God a mere experience; it 
wishes to reach “the divine” in our conscience and in 
nature, and this, not by proceeding along the path of 
reason, as the nature of the human mind prescribes, and 
rising to the first cause from its effects, but by a direct 
intuition: should not, therefore, modernism end by iden- 
tifying God with our conscience, God with nature; in 
other words, end in pantheism? Wholly given up to 
experience, it rejects the validity of the abstract elements 
of thought; these are nothing more than symbols. But 
then, as is said in the Encyclical, “ will not the very name 
of God or of divine personality be also a symbol? And 
if this be admitted, will not the personality of God become 
a matter of doubt and the way be opened to Pantheism? 
Finally, if once we make an wnknowable reality the object 


(1) Antonio Fogazzaro, Il Santo, tral. franc. de la Revue 
des Deux Mondes, Feb. 1, 1906, p. 502. 
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of faith, “ why might not this reality be the universal soul 
of the universe? ”(1) 

And since pantheism, to which they are being led, is 
itself but a form of atheism, the serious words of the En- 
cyclical become intelligible, the words in which are enu- 
merated the steps in the gradual destruction of the idea 
of faith which we have shown to have been going on since 
the time of the sixteenth-century reformers: “The first 
step was made by Protestantism (by Luther) ; the second 
has been made by Modernism (following the lead of Kant 
and the liberal Protestants) ; the next will be to plunge 
into atheism.” 

And now, we must beg pardon for having laid such 
stress upon, and gone into so many details about the origin 
of the theory or method which transforms the faith of 
the Christian into a religious experience. We had to 
show that the Catholic writers we refer to owe what is to- 
day rather widely regarded as their freshness: and bril- 
liancy of thought, not to their own originality or their 
immediate contact with life, still less to a more scholarly 
and more profound interpretation of the books of the 
New Testament, but to outside influences, which they have 
unfortunately undergone without being aware of the fact, 
to vain theories, time-worn errors, and a mysticism that 
would be too mildly characterized as suspicious. We 
had to call attention to the chaos in which the Protestant 
doctrine of faith has always struggled in vain; this view 
may help to disillusion certain minds that have been 
caught by the deception of words and the show of science, 
and bring them back to the traditional doctrine which we 
shall try to set forth in another article. 


Etudes. STEPHANE HARENT. 


(1) Encyclical, Part I, “ Modernism and all the Heresies.” 




















The Socialist Movement in England 
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THE vast increase in the world’s wealth that has taken 
place within the last hundred years has not been accom- 
panied by that improvement in the condition of the poor 
which might have been expected. Although the oft- 
repeated assertion, that “while the rich are growing 
richer, the poor are growing poorer,” is not in accord- 
ance with facts, yet the increase in the general wealth 
has made the miserable condition of the very poor more 
evident to the nation as a whole, and more intolerable, 
by contrast, to the poor themselves. The real state of 
large classes of poor people in England is not appreciated 
by the majority of those who are better off, because the 
latter are not brought into contact with the realities of 
life as experienced by the less fortunate sections of the 
community. But it cannot be denied, that the evils of 
long hours of work for starvation wages, of unsanitary 
dwellings, of uncertain employment or of no employment 
at all, the abominations of the sweating system, and the 
fear of the workhouse, are ever-present realities to hun- 
dreds of thousands, or rather to millions, of people in 
this country. 

At the Conference of the Catholic Truth Society held 
at Stockport in 1899, Cardinal Vaughan, speaking of the 
condition of the poor in England, said: 

“Millions of human creatures are housed worse than 
the cattle and horses of many a lord and-squire. Nearly 
a million of the London poor need re-housing: the medi- 
41 
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cal authority has reported against 141,000 houses as un- 
sanitary, in which the poor are huddled together in num- 
bers varying from four to twelve and more in a single 
room. . . . Mr. Charles Booth speaks of semi- 
starvation as the lot of multitudes, and of an undefined 
line that separates hundreds of thousands from a state 
of pauperism. Over 40,000 starveling children attending 
the London Elementary Schools are a constant anxiety 
to the teachers. The sweating system, irregular and 
low wages, physical weakness, and race-degeneracy, act 
and react upon each other with the precision of a law 
of nature. . . . Official returns made a few years 
ago present a sad and painful picture of the material 
and economic condition of the English poor. In the 
annual death-rate throughout England one in fourteen 
was that of a pauper in the workhouse. In Liverpool, one 
death in seven occurred in a workhouse. In the Man- 
chester township [before its recent enlargement], one 
death in every five was that of a pauper. According to 
the Royal Commission for housing the poor, one person 
in every five in London dies in a public hospital, or a 
workhouse, and if the wealthy classes are excluded, the 
number is one in every three. This sums up the ma- 
terial condition of the poor in the wealthiest country in 
the world.” 

Nor is England the only country in which the state 
of the very poor is deplorable. 

“All agree” [says Pope Leo XIII in his Encyclical 
on “The Condition of Labor”], and there can be 
no question whatever, that some remedy must be 
found, and quickly found, for the misery and wretched- 
ness which press so heavily at this moment on the large 
majority of the very poor. The ancient workmen’s 
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guilds were destroyed in the last century, and no other 
organization took their place. Hence by degrees it has 
come to pass that workingmen have been given over, 
isolated and defenceless, to the callousness of employers, 
and the greed of unrestrained competition. The evil has ‘ 
been increased by rapacious usury . . . and to this 
must be added the custom of working by contract, and 
the concentration of so many branches of trade in the 
hands of a few individuals, so that a number of very 
rich men have been able to lay upon the masses of the 
poor a yoke little better than slavery itself.” 

It is evident that some remedy is urgently needed. It 
is equally evident, from the above quotations, that when 
the Church strongly opposes certain suggested remedies, 
its action is not due either to ignorance of the true state 
of affairs, or to an unwillingness to recognize the neces- 
sity of a change. But when measures are proposed 
which are contrary to natural justice, and calculated, for 
tl.at and other reasons, to do far more harm than good, 
the Church is bound to condemn them. 

The particular remedy for social evils which is most 
loudly advocated at the present time is known as Social- 
ism. But what is Socialism? or rather, what is meant 
by the word Socialism as used in this paper? This must 
first be made clear. 

Among political economists there are, regarding ques- 
tions of the industrial relations of different classes, and 
of competition, and of State interference with contracts, 
two conflicting schools of thought, the first that of the 
Individualists, the second that of the Collectivists. The 
Individualists favor the completest freedom of trade and 
of labor. All restrictions on individual liberty, except 
in so far as they are necessary to protect the liberty of 
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other individuals, are to be avoided. Everyone should 
be allowed to make any contracts with others that he 
chooses, the parties being assumed to be on an equal 
footing. Competition should have full play, and every- 
one be entitled to do the best he can for himself, as long 
as he avoids force or fraud. Individual responsibility 
should be encouraged as much as possible, and the inter- 
ference of the State be reduced to a minimum. The 
Collectivists go to the other extreme. They hold that 
the State should regulate all industrial relations, and 
should be the sole owner of land, and of capital, and of 
all the means of production. Private property should 
be abolished ; competition should cease; the State should 
be the only employer of labor, finding work for everyone, 
and providing everyone, in return for his work, with 
sufficient means for a comfortable existence. 

Now, anyone who is not an Individualist may, in some 
sense, be called a Socialist, inasmuch as he does approve 
of some degree of State interference, greater than the 
Individualist would approve, though less than that which 
the Collectivist advocates. Anyone who is in favor of 
factory laws, or free education, may, in this sense, be 
styled a Socialist; and this no doubt was the meaning 
of Sir William Harcourt when he said, nearly twenty 
years ago, “ We are all Socialists now.” It is in some 
such sense as this that many well-known Catholics have 
called themselves Socialists. 

In recent years, however, the word Socialism has be- 
come more and more identified with thorough-going Col- 
lectivism, and the word Socialist with those who are 
carrying on, either here or abroad, what is known as 
“the Socialist movement.” These men are agreed on 
the general principles of the only kind of Socialism which 
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they regard as genuine, and which they put forward as 
a panacea, warranted to bring about a new state of so- 
ciety, and to put an end to all the evils of “ the capitalistic 
régime.” It is with this kind of Socialism that the pres- 
ent article is concerned. 

The Socialist asserts that the poverty and miseries of 
modern life arise from the inequalities produced by free 
competition and the accumulation of private capital; and 
he proposes to substitute for these, the State ownership 
of capital and land, and the regulation of all industry by 
the State. It will be as well to give the actual words of 
some leading Socialists on these points. 

The manifesto of the Socialist League, issued in 1885, 
with notes by William Morris and E. Belfort Bax, says 
that “the workers, although they produce all the wealth 
of society, have no control over its production and dis- 
tribution,” and that “ this must be altered from the foun- 
dation, and the land, the capital, the machinery, factories, 
workshops, stores, means of transit, mines, banking, and 
all means of production and distribution of wealth, must 
be declared and treated as the common property of all.” 

In one of the most popular of Socialistic works, Britain 
for the British, by Robert Blatchford, we read: 

“The root idea of Socialism means two things: (1) 
that the land and all the machines, tools, and buildings 
used in making needful things, together with all the 
canals, rivers, roads, railways, ships, and trains used in 
moving and sharing needful things, and all the shops, 
markets, scales, weights and money used in selling or 
dividing needful things, shall be the property of the 
whole people; (2) that the land, tools, machines, trains, 
rivers, shops, scales, money, and all other things belong- 
ing to the people shall be worked, managed, divided and 
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used by the whole people in such a way as the greater 
number of the whole people shall deem best.” 

“ How possession of all the land and capital and means 
of production and distribution is to be obtained by the 
State—whether by confiscation outright, or by gradually 
taxing private owners out of existence, or by making 
some compensation to those dispossessed—is a point on 
which Socialists are not agreed. Some favor confisca- 
tion, pure and simple; others would prefer to put in- 
creasing taxes on private property, rent, profits, and 
interest, till it would be worth no one’s while to hold 
such things any longer. A few would make some com- 
pensation, though how this could be done, without con- 
tinuing the existence of capitalism, does not appear. 

Apart from the question of how the transfer of capital 
is to be brought about, the general idea of Socialism, as 
at present advocated in England, is clear enough. 

“Socialism has one meaning, and one meaning only. 
Socialism means, and can mean, nothing else than that 
the community, or the State, is to take all the means of 
production into its own hands, that private enterprise and 
private property are to come to an end, and all that 
private enterprise and private property carry with them. 
That is Socialism, and nothing else is Socialism.” (1) 

The ideas which underlie this system have spread 
rapidly on the Continent in recent years. In Germany, 
at the last General Election, the Socialists, though they 
lost nearly half the seats they had previously held, se- 
cured more than 3,000,000 votes. In France there is a 
strong Socialist party, advocating similar measures. 
During a recent discussion on the appropriation of 





(1) Mr. Balfour at Birmingham, November 14, 1907. 
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Church property, M. Paul Constans, a Socialist deputy, 
said : 

“We shall vote for this Bill, because we hope that no 
one in this House will henceforth say that Collectivism 
is a Utopia, a dream of fools. We shall ask you to ex- 
tend your expropriating principles, until they cover not 
a mere part of the ground of private ownership, but the 
whole ground, and sweep it away, at last, in the interest 
of the nation.” 

In England the same ideas are spreading among work- 
ingmen, and even, according to those who are in a posi- 
tion to know, among Catholic workingmen. It is true 
that the Social Democratic Federation, the Independent 
Labor Party, and the Fabian Society—the chief Social- 
ist organizations—are not very formidable in point of 
numbers, but they are very active as propagandists. The 
Independent Labor Party, the most important of these 
bodies, has twenty members in Parliament, more than 
eight hundred members on local governing bodies, and 
over seven hundred branches; and, according to one of 
its recent reports, under the auspices of these branches 
about 65,000 meetings are held every year. Moreover, 
the Socialists, owing to the apathy of their opponents, 
have gone far towards obtaining control of the trade 
unions, and of the whole labor movement. This is 
shown by the fact that, on the Parliamentary Committee 
of the Trade Union Congress, nine of the sixteen mem- 
bers are advanced Socialists, while of the thirty-one 
members of the whole Labor Party in the House of 
Commons, twenty-three are Socialists. 

The effect of the propaganda of the Socialist societies 
is seen in such elections as that at Colne Valley. At that 
election there were three candidates, a Liberal, a Union- 
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ist, and a Socialist. The Socialist was at the top of the 
poll, with 3,648 votes. After the election, the new mem- 
ber, Mr. Grayson, said: 

“This epoch-making victory has been one for pure 
revolutionary Socialism. We have not trimmed our sails 
to get half-hearted voters—and we have proclaimed our 
Socialism from every platform.” 

How is it that these Socialistic ideas spread so easily? 
One of the chief causes, no doubt, is the resentment pro- 
duced by the abuse of capital on the part of men whose 
sole aim is the acquisition of money, regardless of the 
suffering they may cause in the pursuit of it. The 
modern idea of wealth, and of the extent to which it 
may be used for purely selfish purposes, is one of the 
many evil consequences of the Protestant Reformation ; 
it is quite contrary to the Catholic idea, which prevailed 
in England before that event. It seems to be commonly 
held in England at the present day, that a man is justi- 
fied in making money by any legal means; and that 
having made it, he may then say, “ All this is mine; I am 
entitled to use the whole of it, however much it may be, 
just as I please.” How far removed this is from Cath- 
olic ideas, either of the obtaining, or of the using, of 
wealth, need hardly be pointed out. The position of the 
rich man, as merely the steward of his superfluous 
wealth, is thus described in one of the popular books of 
instruction used in England in the fourteenth century: 

“ All that the rich man hath, passing his honest living 
after the degree of his dispensation, it is other men’s, 
not his, and he shall give full hard reckoning thereof at 
the day of doom.”(1) 


(1) Some have gone too far in this direction, and tried to 
maintain that some form of communism is taught in the Gospel. 
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Hence there were not in England in Catholic times 
those extremes of misery, and those gulfs between one 
class and another, which now exist. Professor Thorold 
Rogers, in his Economic Interpretation of History, 
speaking of the century and a half immediately preceding 
the Reformation, says: 

“On the whole there were none of those extremes of 
poverty and wealth which have excited the astonishment 
of philanthropists and the indignation of workingmen. 
The age, it is true, had its discontents . . . but of 
poverty that perishes unheeded, of willingness to do 
honest work and a lack of opportunity, there was little 
or none. The essence of life in England during the 
days of the Plantagenets and Tudors was that every one 
knew his neighbor, and that every one was his brother’s 
keeper.” 

Then came the Reformation, which changed all this, 
and destroyed that great support of the poor man, the 
Church, a large part of whose revenues were not only 
given to the poor, but were recognized as being claim- 
able by them. Of the effect of the destruction of the 
Church, Mr. Hyndman, a Socialist, says: 

“Thus the poor who had ever obtained ready relief 
from the Church, the wayfarers who could always find 
food and shelter in the religious houses, the children of 


This is clearly an error. The only communism in the Gospel 
is that of the Apostles and Disciples, as a body of teachers, 
travelling about, and obliged to break off, for purposes of their 
mission, from the social life of their ‘relatives and friends. 
Community of goods applied only to those so engaged, it 
applied then, as it applies now, only to those called to perfection, 
to an exceptional life, and to special work in the Church. There 
is no condemnation of wealth in the Gospel, as long as it is 
not misused. The account of the rich young man, as given by 
St. Matthew, shows this clearly, though it has been quoted to 
prove the opposite. 
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the people who repaired to the convent for guidance and 
teaching, were deprived at one fell swoop of alms, shelter 
and schools. This great and powerful estate, which 
naturally sided with the people against the monarch and 
the aristocracy, now became a means of oppression in 
the hands of the landowners and the middle class. Rack- 
renting and usury were henceforth sanctified instead of 
being denounced, and the Protestant Reformation be- 
came a direct cause of the increasing misery of the mass 
of Englishmen.” (1) 

The modern world shows no sign of going back to 
the old ideas, and large numbers of people at the present 
day act like those who, not being willing to conform to 
the true principles of health, are delighted to find some 
quack, who, with a specific of his own, undertakes to 
cure all their complaints. Without investigating the 
nature of Socialism, or considering how it would work 
out in practice, they adopt the theory off-hand, trusting 
to the vague and wordy assurances of its advocates that 
it is the only cure for the diseases of society. 

Not that all Socialist leaders are knowingly quacks, 
seeking their own ends, or that all those who advocate 
Socialism do so from selfish motives. There are many 
excellent people who are so distressed at the amount of 
poverty and misery around them, which they cannot re- 
lieve, that they are willing to adopt almost any means 
that seems likely to end it. They believe that, “ man 
being naturally good,” the establishment of Socialism 
would make all men brothers, and that each would work 
hard for the benefit of all; that thus the general level 
would be gradually raised, until ultimately a sort of 
golden age would result. They forget original sin. 


(1) Historical Basis of Socialism in England, p. 32. 
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“Qu’est ce que le Progrés-indéfini? Qu’est qu’une 
société qui n’est aristocratique? Ce n’est pas un société, 
ce me semble. Qu’est que l’homme naturellement bon? 
Ou l’a-t-on connu? Cet ordre d’idées me scandalise. 

Toutes ces hérésies ne sont que la consequence 
de la grande hérésie moderne—la suppression de l’idée 
du péché originel.” (1) 

That the idea of the regeneration of man by Socialism 
is a dream, was long since pointed out by Aristotle. 
Speaking of proposals for a community of property, he 
says: 

“Such legislation may have a specious appearance of 
benevolence; men readily listen to it, and are easily in- 
duced to believe that in some wonderful manner every- 
body will become everybody’s friend, especially when 
someone is heard denouncing the evils now existing in 
States, suits about contracts, convictions for perjury, 
flatteries of rich men, and the like, which are said to 
arise out of the possession of private property. These 
evils, however, are due to a very different cause—the 
wickedness of human nature. . . . Again, we ought 
to reckon not only the evils which the citizens will be 
saved, but also the advantages which they will lose.” (2) 

One section, then, of Socialists consists of well-mean- 
ing persons, who, in their schemes for benefiting man- 
kind, leave out of account human nature. Another sec- 
tion is much less respectable. There are many men who 
would like to become masters, and leaders, and owners 
of capital, but have not the capacity, or perseverance, to 
become so, by competition in trades or professions, or 
in any manner that requires energy and patience. They 


(1) Baudelaire, Letter to Toussenel. 
(2) Politics, ii. 5 (Jowett’s translation). 
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are none the less envious of all who are above them. 
They therefore denounce capital, however obtained, and 
competition, of whatever kind, and say, * Let us abolish 
both, and all be equal. Then we shall, at any rate, not 
have anyone above us, except an abstraction, the State, 
of which we shall be a part.” Then there is another sec- 
tion, consisting of those who, perhaps, are not envious 
and not ambitious, but who hate competition, and the 
struggle to get on, or to maintain themselves in the posi- 
tion which they occupy. These naturally look forward 
to a state of things in which every one, industrious or 
otherwise, would be certain of a living from the State, 
and would be free from all responsibility, whether for 
himself or for his wife and his children. 

Before considering what would be the effect of adopt- 
ing the proposals of the Socialists, the relations between 
their suggested system, and religion, may be very shortly 
referred to. It is difficult to see how, if the land and 
all the means of producing wealth are to be in the hands 
of the State, the work of the Church could be carried 
on at all; or how Religious Orders could continue, or 
priests be educated, or any schools, but secular ones, 
exist. None of these things could be provided for, un- 
less all the citizens were members of the Church. But 
would any form of religion, or, at least, any form of 
Christianity, be assisted, or even tolerated, under Social- 
ism? The Socialists hold that the State has absolutely 
nothing to do with religion, that private ownership of 
property is wrong, that children are primarily children 
of the State, that the individual is to be entirely subordi- 
nated to the community. All these ideas are inconsistent 
with Christian principles. Mr. Belfort Bax writes thus: 
“T do not think it is possible to consider Socialism in 
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any other light than as, if not anti-Christian and anti- 
Theistic, at least as very definitely non-Christian and 
non-Theistic. As above pointed out, it may on occasion 
be compelled, in self-defence even, to adopt the ag- 
gressive attitude in these matters. . . . Looking at 
the matter broadly, and apart from the question of elec- 
toral expediency or vote-catching, I think we may con- 
clude that the oft-repeated saying of Tridon, to the effect 
that Socialism stands for a new theory of life, expressing 
itself in economics as Communism, in religion as Athe- 
ism, and in politics as International Republicanism, taken 
in a wide sense, cannot be regarded as destitute of justi- 
fication.” (1) 

In any case, it cannot be denied that the leading So- 
cialists of the present day are, almost without exception, 
distinctly anti-religious. That this is so abroad is no- 
torious. In England, nearly all the leaders of Socialism 
are of the same character. Shaw, Hyndman, Quelch, 
Belfort Bax, Karl Pearson, and Blatchford agree with 
Karl Marx and Herr Bebel in regarding Christianity as 
an absurd superstition if not worse. Statements in their 
various works to this effect have frequently been quoted, 
and it would be wearisome to quote them again. It is 
sufficient to have pointed out that the principles of So- 
cialism are opposed to those of Christianity, that the 
leaders of the Socialist movement are most of them pro- 
fessed enemies of any form of supernatural religion, and 
that in any case, under the Socialist régime, the work of 
the Church would be brought almost entirely to an end. 

Passing from the question of religion, it remains to 
be considered, what would be the social and economic 


(1) The Principles of Socialism: their extra-economic aspects. 
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effects of a system of Socialism, based on the abolition 
of private property, and of competition. And it may 
safely be asserted that, human nature being what it is, 
any such system would prove, first, so destructive of 
commercial prosperity ; second, so injurious to the char- 
acter of those who lived under it; and third, so incom- 
patible with ordinary freedom, that no community could 
tolerate it for any length of time. 

1. Suppose the Socialist system established, private 
property made illegal, competition abolished, and the 
State the sole employer of labor. The State would re- 
quire a gigantic organization in order to secure not only 
the distribution of the goods of every kind required by 
the community, but also, what would be much more diffi- 
cult, the actual production of all these things. It must 
estimate, sometimes far in advance, what will be the 
probable demand for each of these things. It must con- 
trol every trade, and arrange for the exchange of prod- 
ucts with foreign countries in remote parts of the world. 
Sets of Government officials, working by strict rules and 
regulations, are to carry on the whole commercial sys- 
tem of the country, with all the intricate inter-relations 
of different industries, and the complications of foreign 
trade. How many Government departments will be re- 
quired for all this? And how will the relations between 
them be regulated? Without competition, how will they 
even be able to decide upon the relative values of goods? 
or even on a standard for any one kind of goods? These 
are questions which Socialists do not answer. Again, 
how are wages to be fixed? Is it to be in accordance 
with the value of the work done? If so, how is this to 
be estimated, in the absence of competition? How is a 
day’s work of a bricklayer to be estimated, relatively to 
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that of a chemist, or a surgeon? The difficulty of solv- 
ing these questions by theoretical calculation of labor- 
time, and so on, and the impossibility of leaving them to 
be arbitrarily decided by officials, have led many Social- 
ists to conclude that the wages of all must be equal. 
Thus in the Fabian Essays, we read: 

“The impossibility of estimating the separate value of 
each man’s labor with any really valid result: the friction 
which would arise, the jealousies which would be pro- 
voked, the inevitable discontent, favoritism, and jobbery 
that would prevail—all these things will drive the Com- 
munal Council into the right path, equal remuneration 
of all workers.” 

But would not this, too, lead to discontent and agita- 
tion on the part of the more industrious and more skilful, 
who would find themselves no better remunerated than 
the lazy and the inefficient? 

Suppose, however, that the Government, in spite of 
these difficulties, were to succeed in carrying on the 
whole commercial work of the country, without being 
strangled in its own red tape, what would be the effect 
on production? would not the amount of that grow less 
and less? If all are to be paid alike—and it is difficult 
to see how this can be avoided without reintroducing 
capitalism—the main incentive to enterprise and hard 
work will disappear. Next, the development of all, or 
nearly all, exceptional skill, will probably cease. For 
who will work persistently for years to become a great 
surgeon, or physician, or engineer, if he will never get 
any more by doing so than he would have received had 
he remained only just skilful enough to belong to his 
particular profession? Even manual labor would de- 
teriorate. Receiving the same, whether he works hard 
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and efficiently, or only just well enough to keep out of 
trouble with the State, the average man will work as 
little as he may. This seems indeed to be the ideal of 
certain Socialists at present. 

“To the Socialist, labor is an evil to be minimized to 
the utmost. The man who works at his trade or avoca- 
tion more than necessity compels him, or who accumu- 
lates more than he can enjoy, is not a hero, but a fool, 
from the Socialist’s standpoint.” (1) 

It is a fact beyond dispute, that the chief incentive to 
labor is the prospect of personal advantage to be gained 
by it, and the absence of this prospect has always re- 
sulted in a slackening of effort. 

“Tt is the common error of Socialists to overlook the 
natural indolence of mankind; their tendency to be 
passive, to be the slaves of habit, to persist indefinitely 
in a course chosen. Let them once attain any state of 
existence which they consider tolerable, and the danger 
to be apprehended is that they will thenceforth stagnate: 
will not exert themselves to improve, and by letting their 
faculties rust, will lose even the energy required to pre- 
serve them from deterioration.” (2) 

It is futile to say that all will work well for the good 
of the community. What reason is there to expect the 
nature of man, as shown in history, to change under 
Socialism? No system of Socialistic education will pre- 
vent men from being lazy, or dishonest, as long as they 
have free will. 

Then, again, if all are to be employed by the State, 
how is it to be decided what occupation each one is to 
follow? If choice of occupation were free, all would 





(1) Belfort Bax, The Religion of Socialism, p. 94. 
(2) Mill, Political Economy, iv. vii. 7. 
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choose the pleasant occupations, and no workers would 
be left for the others. Therefore, all must take turns in 
doing various kinds of work, or else each one’s occupa- 
tion must, to a large extent, be decided by officials. Thus 
all special tastes and aptitudes must be largely dis- 
regarded, and those who might do excellent work in one 
direction will often be employed in work for which they 
are quite unsuited, and will therefore be less efficient. 
To take another point. It is admitted that the produc- 
tion of wealth is enormously greater at the present day 
than it was a hundred years ago. This is not due to the 
increased number of workmen, for the increase in wealth 
produced is many times greater than the increase in the 
number of workers. It is due to improvements in 
machinery, to inventions and discoveries. What would 
be the effect of Socialism here? It is admitted by So- 
cialists, that under Socialism no material reward can be 
hoped for by any inventor, however much his invention 
or discovery may have benefited the world. But in- 
ventors, except one in a hundred, do not invent merely 
for the sake of inventing. They would not undertake 
long-continued researches and experiments, such as have 
preceded most inventions, if it were not for the prospect 
of a great reward. In any case, without some private 
property they would be unable to do it. Hence, under 
Socialism, there would be a great decrease in invention, 
and consequently, in material progress. There is little 
prospect of the public authorities assisting inventors, or 
pioneers of any sort. Neither is it probable that they 
will undertake any considerable enterprises themselves. 
The result in most cases being doubtful, and unaccom- 
panied by any personal gain to themselves, they will 
probably not run the risk. They are likely to be even 
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more unenterprising than Government departments have 
always been hitherto, for they will be without the ex- 
ample and the rivalry of private enterprise, which now 
compels official bodies not to lag too far behind. 

It appears, then, inevitable, that under Socialism, the 
removal of incentives to work on the part of the average 
man, the discouragement of all exceptional skill, the 
neglect of special tastes and capacities, the absence of all 
encouragement of discovery and invention, and the nat- 
ural inclination of the official bodies to avoid all enter- 
prises uncertain in their result, will not only greatly 
hamper industrial progress, but will bring about a grad- 
ual, but sure, deterioration, both in the work of individ- 
uals, and in the whole industrial life of the country. 

2. Apart from economic results, Socialism would in- 
evitably bring about great changes in the social and 
moral order—changes which would have more effect on 
the happiness of the people than material conditions. 
Would these be changes for the better? Take the 
family. Marriage, as it now exists, is regarded by So- 
cialists as a capitalistic institution—which it is. Under 
Socialism, the family, the individual home, would not 
exist. In a work by William Morris and Belfort 
Bax,(1) we read: 

“The present marriage system is based on the general 
supposition of the economic dependence of woman on 
the man, and the consequent necessity for his making 
provision for her, which she can legally enforce. This 
basis would disappear with the advent of social economic 
freedom, and no binding contract would be necessary 
between the parties as regards livelihood ; while property 


(1) Socialism: its growth and outcome, p. 16. 
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in children would cease to exist, and every infant would 
be born into full citizenship. Thus a new development 
of the family would take place, an association terminable 
at the need of either party.” 

Similarly, Robert Owen declared: 

“In the new moral world the irrational names of hus- 
band and wife, parent and child, will be heard no more 

all connection will be the result of affection. 
The child, which would undoubtedly be the property of 
the whole community, etc.” 

Many similar statements might be quoted from other 
Socialist writers. 

Even if marriage were to continue as it is, the children 
could not be brought up at home. The sexes are to be 
equal; and all are to work for the State, the women as 
well as the men. The mother, therefore, will not be able 
to devote her time to her young children, nor can she 
employ anyone else to look after them at home, for the 
State is to be the only employer. The children must, 
therefore, be taken at the earliest possible age into the 
care of the State, and this is the Socialist ideal. They 
will thus become almost strangers to their parents at an 
age when they are most impressionable, and at this age 
they will be brought up by State nurses and officials, who 
will have no interest in them as individuals, Is this likely 
to improve their characters? It is absurd to argue from 
the fact that now the homes of many children are un- 
satisfactory. That two, or three, or even four or five 
hundred thousand children are badly brought up, or 
neglected, is no justification for taking eight or nine 
millions of children away from their parents. Moreover, 
if parental responsibility is to come to an end, and the 
State is to be responsible for the children, will not the 
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public authority be likely to go further, to claim a right 
to make regulations in its own defence, to begin to talk 
about the “ multiplication of the unfit,” and to establish 
a system of intolerable interference with domestic ar- 
rangements? So far is this from being unlikely, that a 
Socialist writer, repudiating the charge that Socialism 
would lead to too great freedom in these matters, recently 
declared that: 

“Under the Collectivist system everything is subordi- 
nated to the interests of the State, and the personal choice 
and liberty which men and women enjoy to-day in regard 
to the marriage tie would be no longer exercised. The 
State would step in and interfere with personal selection, 
on the ground that such a marriage was opposed to the 
interests of the community.” 

Where is this interference to stop? 

Again, what would be the effect of a Collectivist system 
of government on the general character of the people? 

Under Socialism everything, it appears, is to be di- 
rected by officials. No one who is not an official will be 
responsible for anything. Thus everyone will in time 
come to look to the State for everything. For the great 
majority of the people, self-reliance and independence 
will cease to exist, enterprise and thrift will become im- 
possible, or useless. A generation or two of life under 
such conditions would undermine the character of any 
community. 

Thus, it appears, that in a Socialist state, family life 
would be disorganized, the children would be badly 
brought up, and the character of the citizens generally 
would degenerate. 

3. There is a further consequence of the Socialistic 
organization of society which must not be overlooked. 
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It has already been pointed out that, to enable the State 
to carry on all the industries of the country, and control 
all the professions, officials of some sort must decide what 
kinds and qualities of goods are to be produced, and 
what work of all descriptions is to be done. For this 
purpose these officials must have power to decide, to a 
great extent, what occupations individual members of the 
community are to follow, otherwise there would be too 
many in one, and not enough in others. They must also 
fix some standard of work, otherwise some would do 
next to none. They must also be able to move workmen 
from one place to another. And it must be remembered 
that there could be no such thing as throwing up work, 
and going elsewhere. It is impossible to strike where 
there is only one available employer, and no private prop- 
erty. Even if the powers described were always exer- 
cised honestly, and without either favoritism, or ill-will, 
as the case might be, the official classes would have such 
power and authority over the lives and proceedings of 
the great majority of the community, as no government 
has ever possessed—except over slaves. And what guar- 
antee is there that the power would be so exercised? or 
what reason to think that the Socialistic official will be 
any different from the average official, as he is now, or 
has been in the past? None whatever. 

Perhaps it will be said that public opinion and the 
newspaper press will be available to check the acts of 
the official class. Not at all. The State is the sole em- 
ployer of labor, and holds all the means of production. 
It must, therefore, be the sole printer and publisher. 
Before anything is printed, someone must decide whether 
it ought to be printed, whether the public funds are to 
be employed in producing it. State officials will, there- 
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fore, have power to decide, whether or not any particular 
book is to be published, or any particular statement of 
opinion is to appear in a newspaper. Some Socialists have 
attempted to meet this difficulty, by suggesting that 
everyone would be entitled to have what he liked printed, 
provided he deposited the cost of printing it. But this 
would not be possible, if there were no private property. 
The particular set of officials, therefore, who happened 
to be in office at a given time would be able to manufac- 
ture, or stifle, public opinion, as they thought fit. 

“No book could be published except with the approval 
of some State authority; for the State, controlling all 
printing works, can, will, and must determine whether 
it shall be printed. Likewise, the production of news- 
papers and all other journalistic works would be a 
monopoly of the State, for newspaper proprietors could 
no more be allowed to control newspaper factories than 
any other capitalist some other factory. Clearly, there- 
fore, only such newspapers would and could be printed 
which voiced the views of the official bureaucracy. Not 
only would all the wealth of the country be centered in 
the hands of the bureaucracy, not only would this bu- 
reaucracy have absolute control, hourly and daily 
throughout their lives, over every man and woman, but 
they would also have an absolute monopoly over the 
manufacture of public opinion. No opinion could be 
expressed, no news could be published, which they desired 
to suppress.” (1) 

Thus, in many important points, the freedom now en- 
joyed by the average man must, under Socialism, be al- 
most entirely surrendered to an official class. 





(1) Max Hirsch, An Exposure of Socialism, p. 15. 
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Even if the members of the governing bodies were all 
honest and acted fairly, and were none of them faddists, 
or interfering Jacks-in-office, a state of things in which 
others are to decide what you shall work at, and where 
you shall work, and how long you shall work, whom you 
shall marry, how and where your children shall be 
brought up, what books you shall publish and what news- 
papers you shall read, seems to be little better than 
slavery. But if the officials may be far removed from 
the supposed standard, or even be of quite an opposite 
character, and if, in addition, there is to be no adequate 
means of resisting them, or even of publicly expressing 
an opinion about them, slavery is too mild a word to 
apply to such a state of existence. 

For these and other reasons, which will occur to any- 
one who tries to work out the details of a really Social- 
istic scheme of society, it seems clear, that any system 
which forbids private property, deprives men of incen- 
tives to work, makes the State the sole employer of labor 
and the sole producer of goods, takes children out of the 
hands of their parents, relieves men of all responsibility 
for their families, makes the ordinary citizen dependent 
for everything on State organizations, and gives officials 
unparalleled opportunities of favoritism or oppression, 
will end in failure, and while it exists, instead of improv- 
ing the condition of the people, will do an amount of 
evil far in excess of any now existing which it proposes 
to cure. 


ARTHUR J. O’Connor. 
The Month. 
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It is not a little surprising how sparingly our ordinary 
text-books of Moral Theology deal with the virtue of 
legal justice. They admit or at least clearly imply its 
importance, for they invariably raise the question whether 
every sin is a violation of legal justice, as well as of the 
particular virtue to which it is immediately opposed. 
Farther than this, however, they rarely go. 

The explanation of such a method of treatment seems 
to me to be found in the social conditions that prevailed 
when the classics of Theology were written. The practical 
obligations arising from legal justice could, at that time, 
be very easily described in general terms. The rulers 
were simply bound to enact equitable laws and the sub- 
jects to observe these laws in a proper spirit. These 
principles, specific enough for the age in which they were 
written, were merely repeated by later theologians, when 
social relations had lost much of their ancient simplicity. 

It is a long cry from the veritable monarchical govern- 
ments of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to the 
democratic spirit that obtains in European countries 
to-day. The voice of the people has now to be listened 
to; and it is no longer even the will, but the mandate of 
the people that is spoken of. Thus we have all come to 
share the responsibility for the laws and government of 
the country. To-day the masses play—or are supposed 
to play, and may actually play—an important part in the 
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public administration. Still many appear not to realize 
their influence, or their obligation to use that influence 
to some purpose. 

The lower classes of workmen have not yet come to 
exercise that power in public matters that their numbers 
might seem to entitle them to. As a rule, they are too 
ignorant to take an intelligent interest in public questions 
at all, or too poor to concern themselves about anything, 
beyond what will minister to the immediate wants of 
themselves and their families. But their season of power 
will come; already it is beginning to appear, according 
as one or other of the great political parties finds it to 
its advantage to remind them of it. 

Not quite so intelligible nor excusable is the position 
of educated men, who profess to hold themselves aloof 
from public interests, and live practically, as if they were 
under a sixteenth-century despotism, simply trying to 
make the best of what others—the government—will do 
for them, as if the government were something altogether 
removed from themselves—something which they could 
not hope to influence. Politics of all kinds—national 
and municipal—they ostentatiously hold in abhorrence. 
Politicians, they will tell you, are a venal and corrupt 
tribe, with which they could not mix without defiling their 
fair fame. They are fully satisfied that no one will have 
anything to do with politics that has not some axe to 
grind—some stroke of business to effect for himself or 
his friends. And so drawing their double mantle of probity 
and respectability tightly around them, they protect them- 
selves from the contaminating influence of vulgar politics. 

Others again are too indifferent to affairs of public 
interest to take active part in them. Without actually 
reviling politics or politicians, they are well content to 
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let others see to them, and devote their entire attention 
to private business or domestic concerns. 

Now there is no excuse for the two latter classes. The 
plea that politics are corrupt, sunken to too low a level 
to claim the serious attention of honest, intelligent men, 
is simply an excuse for the arrogance that makes these 
people regard themselves as so much superior to their 
fellows, or for the laziness and cowardice that prevent so 
many from taking their proper place in the community— 
the place their talents and social standing require of them. 
There is no reason, surely, in the nature of things, why 
politics should be corrupt, or politicians dishonest. Poli- 
tics will be precisely what politicians make them; and 
politicians, in turn, will be the class of men that obtain 
the confidence of the public with whom their words have 
weight. Of course, according as thoughtful and un- 
selfish men hold aloof, political influence gets into the 
hands of worthless, self-seeking demagogues. Naturally 
we should expect trusted politicians to be the reflex of the 
people that trust them. It would appear impossible 
that immoral or atheistic politicians should flourish in 
moral, Christian communities; if they do, we may be 
sure it is because something has gone wrong, because 
some have failed to do their duty. On this point I shall 
have occasion to speak at greater length in another con- 
nection. 

Man is by nature a social being. He may not, even if 
he could, live a solitary unit, not affected by nor affecting 
others. He might, indeed, if left to himself, manage to 
subsist; possibly, he might attain to the knowledge of a 
few elementary truths, and realize a few principles of 
morality; but he could never develop, as he ought, and 
perfect the faculties of mind and body that have been 
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bestowed on him. It is only in community that he can 
lead the life his Creator intended him to lead even in this 
world. Hence society is necessary for us all. It is the 
element in which the seeds of human intelligence—so 
feeble and so little sufficient for themselves that some 
have really doubted whether they would exist at all in 
a state of complete solitude—develop and are perfected 
until they reach their consummation in the most perfect 
citizen of the most perfect state. As to how far that per- 
fect state or perfect citizen will ever be realized, we may 
all very well have our own opinions. At least it is certain 
that community life makes for the realization of such an 
ideal, and will be successful to the extent to which the 
mutual relations of its members are wisely determined 
and conscientiously observed. 

As members, then, of society—that, in some form, is 
absolutely necessary for us, and that, if perfectly con- 
stituted, might elevate our lives into an altogether different 
sphere—we are all bound to aim at that society’s per- 
fection; to foster whatever makes for its improvement, 
as well as to prevent anything that should tend to injure 
it. And this is the object of legal justice; for legal justice 
is the virtue that inclines the individuals of a community 
to promote the common good. Now the most important 
element in the constitution of community life is its 
authority; since community life, of any kind worthy of 
the name, is impossible without authority; and since, 
moreover, it is by the nature of its authority, the manner 
in which that authority is exercised, and the respect shown 
to it, that a society’s success or failure will ever be meas- 
ured. And herein we find the justification of theologians, 
in determining the obligations arising from legal justice 
for the ruler to consist in the equitable enactment and ad- 
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ministration of laws, and for the subject in submission 
to legitimate authority and in obedience to just laws. 
With the subject’s obligations we are not now concerned; 
the ruler’s, strange as it may appear, have a practical 
bearing for us all, which it may be worth while consider- 
ing at greater length. 

If the entire government of a nation were vested simply 
in one individual; if, for instance, an absolute monarch 
had complete control of the laws, if he were free to make 
what laws he would, and able to determine the manner 
in which these laws should be administered, would it not 
be his obvious duty to provide that that nation should be 
equitably governed? Would he not be bound to study 
the needs of the people, to seek out abuses, and to pro- 
vide remedies as far as he could? And if all this were 
too much for him, would he not be bound to associate 
with himself prudent advisers and able assistants? If, 
instead of being vested solely in one, the supreme sover- 
eign power were shared by a dozen hereditary rulers, the 
only difference would be that the obligations, in the first 
instance confined to one, would now be extended to twelve. 
Each would be bound to do his own share to secure good 
equitable government. 

Similarly, if instead of a defnite number of hered- 
itary rulers, a particular section of the community, e.g., 
landed proprietors, lawyers, or members of any other 
profession, were endowed with supreme ruling authority, 
every individual of that class would be responsible for 
the government. The ruling section of the community 
might be too large to admit of all taking an active part 
in the actual government, and an agreement might be 
entered into by virtue of which the authority would 
be exercised by a select few, in the name of the whole 
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class. Even in such a case, the others would not be en- 
tirely freed from responsibility. The government would 
be still carried on in their name, and its enactments would 
be morally regarded as the acts of the entire body, i.e., 
unless they validly renounced all right both to participate 
in the government themselves and to have any voice in the 
selection of their representatives. 

This responsibility does not imply that every indi- 
vidual of the ruling body should be condemned for every 
mistake or fault of government, as if he had entire control. 
It implies merely that each is guilty, as far as he has 
conduced positively towards the evil, by actually con- 
ducing to have the vicious measure carried, or negatively 
by remaining passive, when he might reasonably be 
expected to oppose it. Every individual of this governing 
class would be clearly bound to make some effort to 
understand public questions and everything that might 
have an important bearing on them. How much, in 
particular cases, this duty would embrace would depend 
on a variety of circumstances, principally on the intelli- 
gence, social position and opportunities of the individual 
concerned. 

Finally, when the governing power is extended still 
farther, even so far as to be shared in by every member 
of the community, it still carries its concomitant obliga- 
tions. 

Taking it then, as certain, that citizens are morally 
bound to endeavor to promote the good government 
of the state, whenever, and so far as, the means of doing 
so are placed in their hands, I think there can be no doubt 
about the general principle of our practical obligations 
and responsibility in this respect. Every person entitled 
to a vote is, by that very fact, bound to use it for the 
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benefit of the entire community. And even more, by 
it he becomes responsible for the official acts of the 
legislative and administrative bodies, that he and others 
like him have selected to act in their name. The practical 
government of the country at present is carried on by 
elective bodies.(1) Without raising the question of the 
origin of the authority by which elected legislators act, 
in its exercise, it is dependent on the people. All that 
Members of Parliament do officially, whether directly or 
indirectly, is done in the name of the people that select 
them. Local affairs, too, are administered by elected 
representatives of the people, by aldermen, councillors, 
guardians and similar bodies; the people, accordingly, 
are responsible for the manner in which these offices are 
discharged. 

If, therefore, Members of Parliament are guilty of 
unjust legislation, or if they make unfair appointments 
to government boards, the whole thing is done in the name 
of the people whom they represent. It is the public, it 
is every one of us that have votes, that have placed them 
in that position, to act in our name. Their injustice, 
their corruption, is truly the injustice and corruption of 
the community. If a sovereign were to appoint a courtier 
to carry on the government of his state without inquiring 


(1) I have not thought it necessary to dwell on the power of 
hereditary bodies such as the House of Lords, that seems inde- 
pendent of the will of the people. For whatever that power may 
be .in theory, in practice it cannot long hold out against the 
wishes of the people. The Lords themselves always profess that 
they interpret the real wishes of the people; and whatever we 
may think of the sincerity of that profession, we may be certain 
they would not attempt to oppose anything the people clearly 
showed themselves anxious for; and if they did, they should 
very soon be forced to yield, or go. 
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into his qualifications for such a position, beyond noticing 
that he was affable and high-spirited, should we not justly 
say that all the blunders such a deputy fell into, and all 
the crimes he committed in the exercise of his office, were . 
to be attributed to the sovereign? 

So, likewise, if people are content to be guided in their 
selection of parliamentary representatives, merely because 
a certain candidate is eloquent, or popular, or because he 
makes fair promises, must not they be adjudged guilty 
of the crimes he commits in his representative capacity? 
And not only the public generally, but every individuai 
of it in particular, is guilty of the crimes of its official 
representatives, according to the nature of the responsi- 
bility I have already explained, i.e., according as each 
has conduced positively to have unworthy or dishonest 
representatives selected, or failed to make a reasonable 
effort to prevent it. Viewed in this light, and I cannot see 
that it is not the true light, many of us that have been 
accustomed to pride ourselves on our indifference to polit- 
ical questions, and from our lofty pinnacle to look down 
with contempt on the vulgar squabbles of politicians, and 
with horror on their dishonesty, may begin to feel dis- 
quieting doubts about the nobility of the part we have been 
taking—may, in fact, see reasons for turning our condem- 
nation of politicians back upon ourselves. For, surely, if 
anyone is ever guilty of culpable negligence in this matter, 
it is these revilers of politicians who, with nothing better 
than a word of lordly indifference, or hopeless criticism, 
look on passively when candidates whom they profess to 
believe unworthy of confidence seek election and win. 

And if all this is true of our obligations in what may 
be called national politics, and of our responsibility for 
the laws passed by our parliamentary representatives, as 
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well as for the working of all administrative boards sub- 
ject to them, equally true, and much more evident, is it of 
our obligations in municipal politics, and of our responsi- 
bility for the acts of our representatives on local boards, 
boards of guardians, county councils, etc. We constantly 
hear complaints of the manner in which the affairs of 
these boards are administered. Members are often said 
to be more influenced by considerations for the interests 
of themselves and their friends than for those of the public 
whom they represent. And not unfrequently do we hear 
suggestions of even grosser practices of corruption. I do 
not mean to imply that public boards in Ireland are worse, 
in this respect, than similar bodies in other countries. 
On the contrary, as far as it is possible to compare them 
at all, they appear better and purer. 

But taking into account the method in which the mem- 
bers of these boards are selected, it would be too much 
to expect from human nature that abuses should not pre- 
vail here as elsewhere. It is quite intelligible that there 
should be grounds for complaint from time to time. 
Even the most carefully selected representatives will 
sometimes prove unworthy of the trust reposed in them. 
But there is, in the nature of things, no reason for the 
prevalence of these complaints, no explanation of the 
chronic dissatisfaction of the people with their represen- 
tatives. The retort seems evident: it is the people them- 
selves that select their representatives ; if, therefore, they 
are unsatisfactory, why select them? Does it not stand 
almost paradoxical that the public freely, with their eyes 
open, depute men to act in their name, and if the com- 
plaints we hear be justifiable, to mismanage their affairs, 
sometimes even to cheat and rob them? In sober earnest, 
if there are robberies committed in these matters at all, 
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the people are robbing themselves through their repre- 
sentatives. And a particularly sad feature of the case, 
as far as the people are concerned, and that which is most 
responsible for most of the complaints, is that, while they 
are robbed truly enough, they never receive the spoils, 
which are manipulated by the representatives in their 
private capacity. 

It is strange enough that a moral community should 
elect immoral representatives for their public offices, but 
immensely stranger that any sane community, whether 
moral or immoral, should elect representatives that will 
cheat them. Or is it that a sufficient number of men of 
upright character cannot be found in every community 
with intelligence enough to fill its various representative 
offices? If that were so, the case would be intelligible, 
but the evil simply incurable. But it is not so. In fact, 
what would particularly strike a stranger unacquainted 
with the existing system, and what would particularly 
strike ourselves, if we were not so accustomed to the 
phenomenon, is the contrast between private integrity 
and public corruption.(1) 

Nor is there any reason for supposing that the dis- 
honest individuals of the community have any special 
aptitude for public administration. We should naturally 
expect that public boards would reflect the morality of 
the community. In fact we should not be surprised to 
find a loftier standard in them, inasmuch as the most 
upright men should be most likely to be entrusted with 
important public interests. Lower we could never antici- 





(1) I use the word corruption absolutely; I ‘have no inten- 
tion of implying that our public boards could be called corrupt, 
in the sense that they would compare unfavorably with those of 
other countries. 
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pate. And yet, if we can judge by what we hear and 
read, it is the lower that obtains in practice. 

I consider it more advisable to reserve, for another 
article, the consideration of the causes that have led to 
this anomalous condition of things—that people condemn 
so emphatically the acts for which they are themselves 
responsible. It is sufficient for our present purpose to 
have established the existence of the responsibility— 
that according to the present conditions of society we 
are all, in a greater or less degree, responsible for public 
enactments and administration. As has been said, this 
responsibility does not affect all to precisely the same 
extent, but varies according to the wealth, talents and 
social influence of each individual. Everyone should, at 
least, realize, as far as he can, the meaning of his vote 
—that by giving it in favor of any candidate he ‘3 thereby, 
and to that extent, making himself responsible for the 
public acts of that candidate, in case he becomes elected. 
The least any citizen is bound to is to promote, by his 
suffrage, pure and advantageous administration, as he 
understands it, and as far as he can do so without 
seriously interfering with his private concerns. He does 
not escape this responsibility by abstaining from voting 
altogether, for by allowing others to determine what he 
might have a share in determining himself, and what he 
is under an obligation to take a part in determining, he 
makes himself responsible for the effects of this act of the 
others, to the extent to which his reasonable activity 
might have affected the issue. It is only when a healthy 
public spirit has been developed amongst the masses, when 
the people generally have learned to take an enlightened 
view of their civic responsibility, that it will be at all 
possible to purify ation of the vices that 
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appear inherent in the present system. Long ago the 
importance of this truth was recognized in Athens, the 
mother of democracies. One of the Solonian laws pro- 
nounced that any citizen who, in times of sedition—the 
only political crisis then considered of any importance— 
joined neither party should be disfranchised. 

But all cannot satisfy themselves that they have dis- 
charged all their obligations merely by having recorded 
their votes, even when they are certain that they have 
used them to the best advantage. Some will be bound 
to greater activity, to influence others in support of 
important interests, or to oppose the promoters of mis- 
chievous schemes. Not unfrequently, moreover, certain 
persons will find it their duty to allow themselves to be 
put forward as candidates for public positions, and to do 
their utmost to secure election. It is not easy to deter- 
mine accurately how far any particular individual may be 
bound to exert himself in any cause, or when he should 
seek civic honors himself. But the general principle is 
incontrovertible; it follows immediately from the fact 
that all are bound to promote the community’s interests, 
and are responsible, according to the extent of each one’s 
influence, for the proper management of public affairs. 
As long as we live in the community at all we cannot 
shake off this obligation and this responsibility. No doubt 
it may sometimes be an act of virtue to fly civic hon- 
ors, even for persons who live in society, just as it may 
be an act of virtue for certain individuals to fly society 
altogether. But as in normal circumstances men are 
bound to live social lives, so likewise are they bound to 
take the place in society their talents and opportunities 
demand of them. 

The advantages that accrue to the individuals them- 
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selves, and to society at large, from a small number 
leading lives of solitude, as well as the comparatively 
little danger there is that so many will ever be induced 
to seek the hermit’s cell, as to disturb the normal con- 
ditions of human existence, justify the Church in giving 
her sanction and patronage to this form of self-discipline ; 
but, as a rule, there are no similar advantages to be de- 
rived from men living in society, and holding aloof in pub- 
lic matters, and a little knowledge of the world would 
convince us that this practice may easily become a serious 
hindrance to society’s welfare. Ordinarily the motives that 
induce men to keep out of public life are not motives of 
virtue—rather they are suggested by laziness or selfish- 
ness—they are not prepared to face the strife of public 
life, or to grapple with its difficulties, or they are afraid 
lest their private interests may suffer any ill consequences. 
In this respect, too, there is sore need of more public 
spirit. 

I remarked that, at first sight, it seems strange that 
public administration should not reflect the morality of 
the individual members of the community. But when 
we come to reflect on the matter, we shall see that this 
is not so very surprising at all, in the circumstances that 
prevail at present. For it is not the whole community, 
but only so much of it as interests and exerts itself in 
public life, that can be expected to have its characteristics 
impressed on the policy of its representatives. Even 
though the vast majority of a community are just and 
conscientious, still if they stand apart, and allow political 
influence of all kinds to get into the hands of a minority 
that are unjust and unscrupulous, the representatives of 
that community will, almost of necessity, be corrupt. If 
eighty per cent. of a nation are practising Christians, and 
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if at the same time they are content to leave politics 
altogether to the twenty per cent. who are agnostics, 
naturally the government of that nation will not be 
Christian but infidel. This is only what we should ex- 
pect a priori, and it is confirmed to some extent by our 
experience of what happens in our own country, and even 
much more by what we learn of other lands. 

These considerations are practical for priests, perhaps 
more than for any other class of the community. As 
guardians of morality they are bound to instruct their 
flocks in reference to this important duty, to explain to 
them what is their obligation, and to point out as far as 
they can how that obligation may be fulfilled. But more 
than this, by becoming ministers of the Gospel, they do 
not cease to be children of the State, nor lose any of their 
civil rights and responsibilities. As free citizens they 
are bound to interest themselves in public questions, in 
proportion to their intelligence, education and social in- 
fluence, and as far as they can without detriment to the 
special duties of their state. Nor can they conscientiously 
submit to any civil disabilities, no matter on what plaus- 
ible pretexts these may be suggested. 

At present politics may be used to advance almost 
every interest, and the children of the world, wise in their 
generation, are not slow to perceive the fact and take 
advantage of it. Socialists and even anarchists are striv- 
ing to affect every department of public legislation. The 
capitalists and the laborers, the producers, the import- 
ers and the consumers are perfectly alive to the impor- 
tance of cultivating political influence. Trades Unions as 
well as the various benevolent and charitable associations 
have all their active political organizations. Any interest 
in fine that has not its avowed supporters is not likely to 
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get much consideration. Any class should think well 
before it consents to lose any part of its legitimate politi- 
cal influence. Things may appear to be going on very 
well, and certain parties may not feel called on to inter- 
fere in the direction of public events; but suddenly, and 
when they are altogether unprepared, they may find some 
interest attacked or some valued principle set at naught. 
Then perhaps it will be too late for them to take action. 
Had they been taking part regularly in public life they 
might have prevented the crisis from ever arising, or 
have been able to cope with it when it appeared; but 
as it is their influence must count for very little. They 
cannot summon up effective political power at a moment’s 
notice, for the public policy is ever the result of forces 
that have been long active. If they can make any show 
of fight at all, it will be at a tremendous disadvantage ; un- 
practiced themselves they shall have to contend with 
seasoned veterans; they will have to introduce new ideas 
into politics, and to challenge much that from having 
been long accepted without question will have passed 
into first principles. 

It is a curious phenomenon, and one that is deeply 
significant of the spirit that is abroad in modern politics, 
that while every other principle and ideal can be advocated 
without a protest from anybody, the mere mention of the 
word religion is met with a howl of angry protest, as if 
that alone had no right to look for consideration in the 
social organization. Medical men and others interested 
in the matters of public health are heard ; and even when 
their views do not prevail, no one denies them the right 
to raise their voices in favor of any scheme of hygienic 
reformation. Tender-hearted persons have done much to 
affect the laws in reference to the treatment of irrational 
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animals; and even when they have been unsuccessful in 
their efforts, it has never been said that they were not 
within their right in proclaiming and urging their opin- 
ions. Religion alone is tabooed. Its demands are not 
only opposed, but denounced as if it were an insult to 
mention them. It would seem to be almost a first prin- 
ciple in some minds that religion alone of all ideals that 
actuate men’s lives should be excluded from influencing 
public policies. 

The socialist can go to any extreme he wishes in defence 
and support of his ideals—ideals that are believed by the 
vast majority of the country to be impractical and often 
positively vicious; but the practical believer in Chris- 
tianity cannot raise his voice in favor of the ideals of a 
system that has been handed down to him through so 
many centuries, and that has left its impress on every 
phase of the country’s life, but he is supposed to be 
touching on topics with which the nation as such has no 
concern. 

It is said that, by persistently repeating any state- 
ment, we ultimately convince ourselves and others that it 
is true. A certain class of politicians have kept so long 
proclaiming that religion has no place in politics that they 
seem to have convinced themselves that such is really 
the case; moreover, their attitude has had a considerable 
effect even on those who are least likely to agree with 
them. We cannot fail being struck by the half apologetic 
tone with which religious ideals are championed in the 
political arena. There surely is no valid reason why this 
should be the case. Religious ideas have just as much 
right as any others to make themselves felt in the public 
list of the nation. All who have the interests of religion 
at heart should feel called on to defend its ideals, but 
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especially ministers of religion should recognize it as their 
duty to safeguard them. 

It is to this same spirit that we are to attribute the 
objections, we frequently hear raised, against clerical in- 
fluence. Clerical influence as such ought not be one whit 
more objectionable than any other. The priest ought 
surely to be just as free to speak and act as the doctor or 
the lawyer. In influencing others he is only doing what 
every member of the community is trying to do, and what 
everyone is bound to try to do to a certain extent. He 
may, indeed, be able to do this more effectively than 
others, but if he is, it is because the people generally 
have greater confidence in his judgment and sincerity. 
Some people may think that confidence misplaced; if 
they do, they are perfectly justified in trying to destroy 
it. But while it exists, they cannot complain of the people 
for being influenced by it, nor of the priest for availing 
of it, as long as he is convinced that it is not misplaced. 

A priest, it is true, may be guilty of undue influence; 
perhaps from the position he holds he is more exposed 
to it than most others. That, however, is a matter 
between each priest and the public, and if a priest is 
detected using undue influence, he should be dealt with 
just as anybody else would be if convicted of a similar 
offence. But clerics should never be deterred from tak- 
ing their legitimate place in public life by any bogus 
alarms about clerical dictation or undue interference, that 
are so assiduously circulated by certain politicians who 
would find it to their advantage to have clerical influence 
diminished or destroyed. 

. J. KELLEHER. 


The Irish Ecclesiastical Record. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS (1) 


On April 15th, 1905, there issued from our Holy Father 
an Encyclical entitled “ The Teaching of Christian Doc- 
trine.” The paramount importance of a clear knowledge 
of the truths of religion, especially in these times, is so 
evident that it would be superfluous for me to dwell on 
it. “If it is vain,” says the Holy Father, “to expect a 
harvest where no seed has been sown, how can we hope 
to have better living generations if they be not instructed 
in time in the doctrine of Jesus Christ?” And he goes 
on to show that if faith is on the decline in our days, the 
reason is that the duty of catechetical teaching is either 
fulfilled very superficially or is neglected altogether. In 
order, therefore, to fulfil his own duty in this respect, as 
shepherd of the flock, and to introduce uniformity in so 
important a matter, by his supreme authority, he enacts 
and strictly ordains that the following precept among 
others shall be duly observed: “In each and every par- 
ish the society commonly called the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine shall be canonically erected. Through 
this the parish priest, especially in places where there is 
a scarcity of priests, will have lay helpers for the cate- 
chetical instruction, in pious persons, who will devote 
themselves to this office of teaching, moved by zeal for 
the glory of God and by the desire of gaining the numer- 
ous indulgences granted by the Sovereign Pontiff.” 
During his short reign the Holy Father has given unmis- 
takable tokens of his sincere anxiety for the spiritual 





(1) A paper read at the conference of the Catholic Truth So- 


ciety, at Preston, September 11. 
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well-being of his children, but in no matter has he been 
so solicitous or so strenuous as in combating the ever- 
growing decline of faith and morals. As our heavenly 
appointed leader and standard-bearer, in a great crusade 
against the rampant evils of modern infidelity and apos- 
tacy, he calls upon his loyal subjects to rally round him 
and help him to destroy this hideous monster, which is 
gnawing at the very vitals of God’s Church. And shall 
we hesitate? Shall we stand by passively while Christ’s 
kingdom, God’s fair garden on earth, is ruthlessly rav- 
aged? “Our duty,” says the great Cardinal Newman, 
“is to follow the Vicar of Christ whither he goeth, and 
never to desert him, however we may be tried; but to 
defend him at all hazards and against all comers, as a 
son would a father, and as a wife a husband, knowing 
that his cause is the cause of God.” Here, then, is my 
first reason for venturing to address—however inade- 
quately—this assembly of English Catholics, on the work 
and advantages of a Christian Doctrine Confraternity. 
But I have another reason—one of a more personal and 
local nature. In the year 1858, under the direction of 
the Rev. Ed. Swarbrick, then rector of St. Augustine’s 
Church, Preston, a Confraternity was established, to 
supervise religious instructions in the Sunday schools, 
and to secure the attendance of children at Mass and 
afternoon services on Sundays. Next year we celebrate 
the golden jubilee of this Confraternity, and in the full- 
est recognition of the invaluable services this society has 
rendered to St. Augustine’s parish during these 49 years, 
I offer this paper as a slight token of my keen appre- 
ciation of its worth. It would be impossible for me to 
describe adequately the blessings to the parish from its 
work during this period. By means of it there has 
sprung into prominence a host of men and women— 
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“ pious lay persons,” to use the words of our Holy Father 
—who have been the very bulwarks of the mission. 
Many of them are now parents of my best families, many 
of them have departed hence to that eternal reward of 
which the Prophet Daniel speaks: “ They that instruct 
many to justice shall shine as stars for all eternity ” (Dan. 
xii, 3). If habits of regular attendance at Mass have 
been firmly established in my parish, I have no hesita- 
tion in attributing so great a blessing to the untiring zeal 
and unselfish labors of the members of the Christian Doc- 
trine Confraternity. What greater compliment can I 
pay it than to offer it as a model for the carrying out in 
part of that wish which is so near and dear to the Holy 
Father’s heart? 

The object of any Christian Doctrine Confraternity is 
essentially to catechize and save our children—particu- 
larly our poor children, the children whom we all love 
and must often pity, the children who have a righteous 
claim on our spiritual care; it is the children whom the 
Confraternity seeks to snatch from present danger, and 
by God’s help to bring up to be loyal citizens and faithful 
Catholics. The object of the Confraternity in no way 
clashes with that of our Catholic elementary schools, nor 
can Sunday schools ever take the place of our day schools 
in the matter of teaching religion. The necessity of such 
teaching in the early school years of our children can 
never be sufficiently emphasized. As Catholics we could 
not conscientiously consent to any divorce between relig- 
ious and secular teaching in our elementary schools, nor . 
could we consent to dispense with Catholic teachers. 
Catholic instruction and Catholic tone are most essential 
to our children from their earliest years, and they can be 
obtained only from teachers imbued with truly Catholic 
instincts and ideals. Thank God, our schools are staffed 
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with such—men and women toiling silently, but none the 
less sincerely, to keep untarnished the shield of Faith 
which they hold in deposit for our young. Surely by this 
time the Catholic policy with regard to education is 
known to the world. The proof of our sincerity is to be 
seen in the enormous sacrifices that the Catholic body 
has made to build exclusively Catholic schools and to 
train exclusively Catholic teachers. No, the work done 
by the elementary schools can never be supplanted by 
that of Sunday schools. The object of the latter is but 
to supplement and carry on in daily life those lessons 
which the children have learnt in the former. And not 
only does it effect this while the children are at their day 
schools, but it exercises its influence particularly at the 
most critical time of their lives, when they are leaving 
school and are merging into youth and early manhood and 
womanhood. What numbers must inevitably drift, igno- 
rant and uncared-for, into a world of sin and shame, un- 
less those whom God has endowed with the faculty and 
capability of doing good step forward to lend a helping 
hand? The Confraternity strives to carry out this ideal, 
by furnishing teachers for the children who attend Mass 
and Benediction on Sundays, by carefully noting the ab- 
sentees, and by making it a duty of the members to visit 
during the week the parents of such as are not present, 
thus perpetuating among our youth respect for the relig- 
ious observance of Sunday. It promotes Catholic inter- 
ests by popularizing moral and religious instructions, by 
encouraging the reading of spiritual books, as for in- 
stance the Holy Scriptures, history of the Church, lives 
of the Saints, and other works of Catholic life and de- 
votion, much of which must be obtained from the Catholic 
Truth Society ; and by cultivating a taste for sacred music 
and singing in the practice of hymns and pieces for Mass 
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and Benediction. Secondly, it raises funds, by means of 
the contributions of its members, active and honorary, 
wherewith to provide prizes and treats, as well as honest 
and healthy recreation in the way of concerts, football, 
and cricket, for the children of the parish. Thus we see 
from this two-fold object that it naturally consists of 
such persons as are willing by their self-sacrifice, prayers, 
charity, and kindly help to aid the priest in training the 
young to put into practice in daily life the lessons learnt 
in school. A priest once remarked: “ It is the teacher’s 
duty to put the Catechism into the children’s heads; it 
is the priest’s duty to put it into their hearts.” When 
we consider the noble object aimed at by the Confra- 
ternity, we may truly say that none help the priest so 
much in this duty as the members of the Christian Doc- 
trine Confraternity. 

Like every other corporate body, the Christian Doc- 
trine Confraternity has its own constitution, government, 
and rules. In brief, it is composed of good practising 
Catholics, over eighteen years of age. All who seek ad- 
mission to the Confraternity must be elected by the suf- 
frages of the members themselves, who are careful to 
choose only those who have proved themselves worthy 
by years of self-sacrificing zeal and piety. The Confra- 
ternity is governed by an executive council, consisting 
of chaplain, president, vice-presidents, inspectors, secre- 
tary, and treasurer. With them rests all control, and 
they alone have power to act in any cases of emergency 
which may arise. For practical working purposes the 
school is divided into three sections—(1) Non-Com- 
municants, or those from infancy to 11 or 12 years of 
age; (2) Communicants, or children from 11 or 12 to 
16 years of age; (3) Seniors, or youths of both sexes 
from 16 years of age upwards. A vice-president is ap- 
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pointed to take charge of each of these sections, and it 
is his or her duty to see that the teachers devote proper 
attention to the children, and to report any irregularity. 
Moreover, the church parish is divided into districts, in 
such a way as to allow twenty or thirty children to each, 
and over these districts captains are appointed, whose 
duty it is to keep a register of the children in their dis- 
tricts, and to mark the attendance each Sunday. These 
captains, who are elected annually by the executive, must 
each, with a member appointed every month from the 
tank and file, visit the homes of the absentees each week, 
to learn the cause of absence, and in a kindly way try 
to induce parents to send their children to church. In 
school, the children in the above-mentioned sections are 
formed into different classes, according to the number of 
teachers available, and lessons in Catechism or Christian 
Doctrine, or suitable reading or instructions, are given by 
the teachers before and after service. It is also the duty 
of the teachers, under the direction of the captain, to take 
the children to and from church morning and afternoon, 
and to superintend their behavior while there. The Con- 
fraternity holds monthly meetings, presided over by the 
chaplain, when a detailed report of the work of the month 
is given, and abuses and irregularities which have crept 
in are corrected. Such, in brief, is the working portion 
of the Confraternity. But there are, in addition to the 
active members, others who from want of time or for 
other reasons cannot assist in the actual school work. 
These are the honorary members, who by a small con- 
tribution provide funds, which are devoted to prizes 
and treats for the children, and to the annual reunion 
of the members. 

And now for a moment permit me to lay before you 
a few of the advantages whch flow from such a society 
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as that of which I treat. They are many and great—to 
the members themselves as apostles and sowers of the 
good seed, to the young committed to their care and in- 
fluence, and to the clergy, whose agents they are for the 
time in a most sacred duty—the spiritual training of the 
young. The members indeed share in many spiritual 
graces and benefits, as may be gathered from Our Lord’s 
own words: “ When you do it to these, My least breth- 
ren, you do it to Me,” (Matt. xxv, 40) ; and again: “ He 
that shall receive one such little child in My name, re- 
ceiveth Me” (Matt. xviii, 5). Youth is sacred to us, 
not only for its present innocence, but also because of 
its future perils. None can say, save the recording 
angel, the good obtained by the members in preserving 
present virtue and guarding God’s little ones against 
future falls. But all will allow that for these “coad- 
jutors of God,” to use the words of St. Paul (I Cor., iii, 
9), the reward will be exceeding great. “Thou hast 
saved a soul,” says St. Augustine, “thou hast predesti- 
nated thy own soul.” He who was ever so sweet and 
tender, so gentle and loving, so touchingly jealous of 
the little ones, will not be slow to recompense those who 
by their love and zeal strive to feed their simple minds 
with the true elements of Christian Doctrine. It is as a 
mark of her gratitude for their noble undertaking, and 
as a stimulant for further effort, that the Church through 
various Popes has been led to grant many great indul- 
gences to this Confraternity. But apart from these 
spiritual favors and blessings, let me for a moment draw 
your attention to others of a temporal nature. 

First of all, there must come to each young man and 
woman engaged in so sacred a task, a certain sense of 
responsibility. They recognize that for the time being 
they are the appointed guardians of the children, that 
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they have in some measure the moulding of their char- 
acters, that they are engaged in the work of enabling 
them to keep straight at the most impressionable time 
of life, that they are helping them to manfully toe the 
line of duty from their earliest days. ‘‘ What is more 
noble,” says St. John Chrysostom, “than to form the 
minds of youth?” The teacher engaged in the mould- 
ing of children’s characters pursues a work far more 
intricate, and far more worthy of our admiration, than 
he who labors to produce works of art by sculptor’s 
chisel or artist’s brush. Who can enter on such a task 
with levity or from vanity, knowing its dignity and its 
attendant grave responsibility? Secondly, this very re- 
sponsibility produces a deep feeling of loyalty—a loyalty 
which displays itself in a joyful and ready submission, 
under most trying circumstances, to constituted author- 
ity. Any expression of opinion from authority is always 
enough to determine their course of action. The voice 
of obedience to them is the voice of God. From my own 
personal experience, I can safely say none have a greater 
spirit of loyalty than those engaged in the work I am 
describing. They neither criticise, nor do they strive to 
have their own way, or seek to assert their own opinion. 
They are animated with that chivalrous spirit which none 
can rightly comprehend who have not experienced it. 
Humble, patient and obedient, the spirit of loyalty beats 
in the very life-blood of each Christian Doctrine mem- 
ber who strives to do his or her duty. Loyalty, in a 
word, is a trait that marks every good Christian Doctrine 
member. And, thirdly, it gives what I might justly call 
a certain social moral position. The Confraternity elects 
its own members, and only those are admitted to its 
ranks who are known to possess good characters and 
thoroughly Catholic instincts and qualities. There must 
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exist among them the spirit of self-sacrifice, and a will- 
ingness to give up much leisure time, and, it may be, 
many innocent enjoyments, in the discharge of their du- 
ties. They must recognize that as Sunday school 
teachers they are almost as much respected as those in 
the day school, that their actions are weighed equally 
with their words; and so it is necessary that in the 
selection of new members the moral character of the 
aspirants must be carefully studied. Unless they are 
honest and loyal, and faithful, and devoted, they need not 
apply for admission to its ranks. Is not this fact of itself 
a tremendous advantage to the members? No one need 
go outside the Confraternity for his or her companion. 
They are ready at hand, steady, good young men and 
women, with the same lofty ideals as themselves. Par- 
ents need have little or no anxiety about the friends of 
their children, if these friends are members of the Con- 
fraternity, for the title of Christian Doctrine member is 
in fact a passport, as it were, to the best Catholic ranks. 

The advantages to the young are so evident that it 
would almost seem superfluous to mention them. <A 
spirit of piety is fostered in them by the slow and rever- 
ent recital of their prayers. The Catechism learnt in 
school is repeated and thus revised; they are taught to 
form habits of regular attendance at Mass and of fre- 
quent Communion ; they learn to be reverential in church 
and to all superiors; they are introduced to spiritual and 
wholesome reading in the Gospels, the lives of the Saints, 
and other pious books and tales which are read or given 
to them; they are gradually led to follow in the footsteps 
of those over them, and in their turn, when the time 
comes, themselves to take up the good work. To the 
priest, too, the benefits are great. He has an organized 
staff of lay helpers in one of his most important mis- 
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sionary duties. They share in his ministry and are his 
coadjutors, and have entrusted to them those whom he 
looks upon as the apple of his eye, and the most precious 
portion of his flock. They give their help at a time when 
the priest must be otherwise engaged; when he is in the 
pulpit or at the altar, or preparing for Mass. Their 
duty, in a word, is to help the priest in a work at a time 
when he cannot do it himself. And from the children, 
too, who are thus cared for from their tenderest years— 
what blessings must accrue to him from them? Through 
them he may often bring about the sanctification and 
conversion of others—parents, for instance, who have lost 
their faith, or grown careless and lukewarm in the prac- 
tice of it. “ How often,” says a modern writer, “has 
not the innocent prattle of a child about God and the 
Blessed Virgin moved the heart of a wayward father or 
a careless mother?” 

In this, as in every society whose object is to further 
God’s interests, difficulties of various kinds have to be 
faced. In the first place, it is not always easy to find a 
body of young men and women possessed of that spirit 
of self-sacrifice which is the very life-spring of any in- 
stitution for good. We are all so full of self, so low and 
sordid in our views, so full of the sensual aims of our 
time and day, ever seeking our own temporal interests 
and pleasures and neglecting the things of God! It is 
our self-love and the absence of that all-conquering 
spirit of self-sacrifice which stifles our good undertak- 
ings and nullifies them in the sight of God. Self-love 
is like a thick mist creeping up the mountain side from 
the distant sea and blotting out the fair, sunlit land- 
scape. It is the thick, heavy fog which obliterates all 
that is precious in the spiritual life. Without the spirit 
of self-sacrifice all our good works are vain, and will 
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come to naught. In the presence of such a difficulty, 
the priest who undertakes the establishment of a Chris- 
tian Doctrine Confraternity must not look for speedy 
results, or brilliant success at the very outset. He must 
bide his time, working slowly and patiently, ever weed- 
ing, ever pruning. Let him confine his attentions at the 
commencement to a small band of young men and women 
whom from past experience he has found willing to make 
the necessary calls upon their time and recreation in the 
pursuit of good; men and women endowed with a tire- 
less strength of perseverance, with intensity of pur- 
pose, with no half-and-half ways, with no lukewarmness, 
so abhorrent to God. It is from such as these that good 
results will flow. He does not want visionaries or the- 
orists, nor yet those persons who are ever ready with 
their advice, but who never stir one finger to do prac- 
tical good, if it means trouble and worry. No, he re- 
quires spiritual, self-sacrificing, zealous men and women, 
men and women with the spirit of the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles, no matter what their station and calling in 
life may be. “In prompt and zealous alacrity, not 
slothful ” (Rom. xii, 11). It behooves the priest, then, 
to be careful at the outset, content to start in a very 
humble way. He will find that it is the story of the mus- 
tard seed again. The spirit of self-sacrifice will grow up 
with the young, and like sanctity, which is said to be con- 
tagious, it will spread from home to home till it is so 
thoroughly rooted in his parish as to be able to weather 
the storms of infidelity and apostacy. 

Another difficulty which I will mention is that which 
arises from false human respect, that cowardly fear of 
depraved public opinion—the deadliest foe of truth and 
morality. Many otherwise good and worthy young men 
and women have a horror of being put on what seems to 
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them an eminence, where they imagine they will be ob- 
served, and the fancy as to what this or that person will 
say about their doings sits on them like a nightmare. It 
is against this abject and slavish fear of what others— 
often utterly unworthy of respect—may think or say of 
them that the priest will sometimes have to fight. This 
false modesty, in fact, not unfrequently takes possession 
of the very best individuals, and prevents them from 
joining in a work which wholly commends itself to them. 
Are they not cowards who shrink from such trivial pain 
or insult, who fear this word’s criticisms when it is a 
question of God’s honor and God’s eternal cause. The 
spirit of chivalry in religion, one would think, ought to 
lead them to despise and abhor so ungenerous and servile 
a disposition, and one so fundamentally opposed to Divine 
charity and every sentiment of human honor. Patience 
and perseverance are above all necessary to the priest in 
the removal of a difficulty of this kind, and more es- 
pecially in the case of those who are of a higher social 
position, and who would naturally seem better fitted for 
the work by reason of a superior education. 

Again, a third difficulty will be found in the fact that a 
large class who could be of great material advantage are 
prevented by home ties from joining in the work. The 
assistance of fathers of families is, perhaps, the most val- 
uable in this Confraternity. Their experience with chil- 
dren, their natural affection for the young, their consider- 
ation for the faults and thoughtlessness of youth, afford 
advantages which cannot be gainsaid. But in many cases 
their duties at home prevent them from associating in the 
work of the Confraternity, and therefore it would not be 
prudent to enlist many of them at the foundation of the 
society. The priest must not expect to produce a mature 
thing at the very commencement. Let him start humbly, 
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seeking out young men endowed with the necessary 
qualifications. Many of them will doubtless persevere, 
and in time, when fathers of families, will furnish him 
with just the material that is wanted to give weight and 


- stability to the Confraternity. Young women, too, will 


be prevented from volunteering for the work by their 
home ties, especially where there is a large growing fam- 
ily. Still, in spite of this, there will be found many who, 
once they rcognize the nobility of the work, will readily 
offer their assistance. 

There are few, if any, priests who have not found out, 
even after a short experience, that their gravest source of 
anxiety is boys and girls from sixteen years of age and 
upwards. And this brings me to the fourth, and per- 
haps most serious, difficulty in regard to Sunday school 
work, viz., how to manage our youths between the ages 
of sixteen and eighteen. I would suggest the formation 
of a separate class for such boys and girls, because at this 
period of life they are impatient of being with younger 
children, and a distinct class, successfully managed, 
would be a decided bait to entice our youth of both sexes 
to remain in school up to that age. Such a class as this, 
if a complete success, would naturally be the training 
ground from which to recruit for the Confraternity later. 
If we could keep our youths in school up to eighteen, we 
have so far tided them over a dangerous time of life, and 
their ambition, if rightly guided, would be to enter the 
ranks of the Confraternity. But how make this class a 
complete success? Herein lies a most serious difficulty. 
The first great necessity is to secure suitable teachers. 
Three essentials are necessary for such teachers—(1) 
Sufficient knowledge; (2) power to impart it efficiently 
and pleasantly ; and (3) genuine sympathy with the work 
and with the subjects that they have to deal with, often- 
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times rough, uncouth, and densely ignorant. In the case 
of girls our difficulties, as a rule, are less, for luckily we 
have at our service in most cases devoted nuns, who by 
their social position, education, and religious training are 
eminently adapted to this work, and I think you will 
agree with me when I say that the deep religious spirit 
which widely prevails among our women is largely due 
to their influence in the day and Sunday schools. But 
where are we to get teachers for our senior boys? What 
a field is here opened out for good young men who have 
had a Catholic higher education! What a blessed work 
to aim at, to inspire with reverence—reverence for God, 
reverence for themselves, our rising Catholic young men! 
What a glorious apostolate to help them to meet the dan- 
gers of materialism, atheism, and false Socialism, which 
face them in their workshops, their social gatherings, and 
in the cheap literature that is, unfortunately, so ready at 
hand for them. My suggestion in this difficulty—and all 
will recognize that it is a serious difficulty—would be the 
formation of classes for the training of such teachers. 
In each large centre—e.g., here in Preston—I would ad- 
vise each rector to enlist half a dozen willing men, men 
who have had a higher training, such as our elementary 
teachers, or men who have had a college course, and for 
these twenty or thirty I would establish a class in which 
lectures might be given on the principles of our holy 
Faith, the false theories that are rampant, and on the 
best methods of teaching the one and of meeting the 
Bt other. I would have these meet once or twice a week in 
| some central place, when competent and fully-equipped 
‘i lecturers might train them for the difficult position they 
are to occupy. When trained, I would allocate one or 
more of these teachers to each school for the senior class, 
or where special aptitude is shown for the teaching of a 
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particular subject, such a teacher might give a series of 
lessons to the senior class in the various schools. These 
lectures ought to be given in the school after the chil- 
dren’s Mass, and those who volunteer to teach these 
classes must be ready to do the work in a truly self-sac- 
rificing spirit, irrespective of the number, social status, 
or intelligence of the class. In no case should the lecture 
or instruction be protracted beyond half an hour. The 
object of the teaching is to rescue our growing boys 
from the dangers of their surroundings, and the success 
of the lectures, as regards the numbers present, must in 
the main depend on the simple, complete, and interest- 
ing exposition of the subject. 

Such are a few of the difficulties which must often 
militate against the complete success of a Christian Doc- 
trine Confraternity. But surely they ought not to dis- 
courage us or deter us from undertaking so praiseworthy 
a work. The advantages to be derived far outweigh 
them, and these, I feel sure, will induce many right-mind- 
ed young men and women to co-operate with the priest 
in establishing on a sound basis such a Confraternity. 
Might not all of us profit, to some extent at least, by 
the example furnished by the other religious bodies 
around us? I instance Preston because I know it. Sun- 
day school teachers abound herein. Some two years ago, 
when Alderman Margerison occupied the Mayor’s chair, 
he entertained the Sunday school teachers of all denom- 
inations in the town. It is highly to the credit of a chief 
magistrate that he should in this marked and public man- 
ner put a premium on Sunday school work. The occa- 
sion proved an object lesson to us Catholics, for there 
were entertained some 1,100 Church of England teach- 
ers, 1,000 Nonconformists, 550 Wesleyan Methodists, 
and 750 Catholic teachers. The comparison in numbers 
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denotes at first sight great apathy on our part, but var- 
ious considerations must be taken into account before 
drawing any inference. With regard to Catholic Sun- 
day school teachers, their work in school by no means 
represents their full religious obligations on Sunday. 
They are bound to attend Mass on Sunday morning. 
For a large number it means attendance at the first 
Mass at 7 or 8, and attendance afterwards at the chil- 
dren’s Mass at 10, besides the afternoon service. Among 
the other denominations an attendance in the afternoon 
suffices for the religious observance of the day, and at 
the same time brings them the credit of Sunday teach- 
ing—a credit we freely give, for we cannot help but ad- 
mire the zealous efforts they are making to hand down 
to the young the Name and Character of Our Blessed 
Lord. They place the standard of the Gospel before the 
minds of the rising generation, thus inculcating rever- 
ence for the Bible and a spirit of docility and obedience 
to it as the Word of God. Ought not this interest taken 
by other denominations to be somewhat of a reproach 
to us Catholics? But I have finished. I heartily com- 
mend the work to all my fellow priests, and would 
gladly see it firmly established in every parish of Eng- 
land. To those who undertake it I will safely say, in 
the words of the Apostle: “ Brethren, we are confi- 
dent that He Who hath begun a good work in you will 
perfect it unto the day of Jesus Christ.” 


Very Rev. CANon CoscRAve, V.F. 
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SOCIALISM (1) 
te be te 


Like all others who speak of Socialism and wish to be 
clear, I must say at once whom I mean by Socialists—not 
the Anarchists who oppose all government, not the Com- 
munists who would have all things held in common, not 
the Extremists or Dynamiters who would use violence to 
attain their ends, not any of these whom there is no neces- 
sity to confute, but the scientific or moderate Socialists 
who would proceed by way of the ballot-box, with law 
and order ; and would contrive that sooner or later all cap- 
ital or means of production or sources of income should 
be transferred to the hand of the State, whether the cen- 
tral or the local Government. 


SOCIALISM AND THE CHURCH. 


Now the first question that may occur to you is whether, 
after all, this moderate Socialism is an enemy, whether 
there is any need of fighting, whether at any rate in Great 
Britain we have any complaint against the Socialists. Are 
they less civil to us than is any other non-Catholic body? 
Why pick a quarrel? 

But Great Britain is not the whole world, and looking 
outside, wherever the Catholic Church is a strong force 
and simultaneously the Socialists are a strong force, we 
see the two in violent antagonism. You have only to cross 
to Belgium to see them forming two political parties in 
daily hostility. At least half the blame of the cruel perse- 
cution of the Church in France falls on the shoulders of 





(1) A paper read at the Catholic Conference at Blackburn, 
Sept. 27, 1905. 
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the Socialists. In Germany a strong Government left off 
persecuting the Church because in her they recognized the 
only force that could withstand Socialism successfully. In 
Italy a Government once bitterly anti-clerical is becoming 
eager for an alliance with the Church as a shield against 
the Socialists. The same antagonism is seen across the 
Atlantic. The two rapidly growing and spreading bodies 
in the United States are the Socialists, who already make 
up nearly half the voters, and over against them the 
Catholic Church. Within the last fourteen months two 
books have been published in the United States on the 
Catholic side, showing the true facts of the momentous 
case ; the earliest by Father Gettelmann, S.J., being an en- 
larged and adapted translation of Father Cathrein’s work 
on Socialism in its eighth edition ; the later book is by the 
Right Rev. William Stang, Bishop of Fall River, entitled 
Socialism and Christianity; and in neither book is there 
any question of conciliation. “ Little can be done,” writes a 
Socialist American magazine, “ until men and women face 
the two curses of our country and our time, the curses of 
capitalism and Christianity.” “ The real Socialists,” writes 
Bishop Stang, “ have done with God and His eternal laws. 

Real Socialism means rebellion against God and 
Society.” And the Bishop writes from the long personal 
experience of his pastoral work. “Is there nothing in 
your way?” he asked a Socialist leader not long ago. 
“Yes, sir,” the man answered slowly, “there is one thing 
in our way, and that one obstacle is the Catholic Church.” 


THREE MAIN PILLARS OF SOCIALISM. 


And yet it seems a pity to be compelled to take up arms 
against a scheme and a school that gives us so fair a 
promise. Indeed, what could appear on the surface more 
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reasonable than orderly Collectivism? Three principal 
arguments strike me as the pillars and props of the Social- 
ist position. The first is the argument that it is just and 
fair for all men to start alike; and that if a man is to be 
poor and fill a low station, it is to be his own fault and 
own doing, and not due to the mere accident that he was 
born of poor parents, while another is in high station from 
no personal merit, but from the mere accident that he was 
born of rich parents. This may be called the argument 
from justice. 

The second argument is from the immense saving to be 
worked by Collectivism with its joint and orderly system 
of production, and the avoidance of the incalculable waste 
of the competitive system, such as the vast sums spent on 
advertising or on the work of commercial travelers, a 
large body of the most intelligent men in the country using 
up their brains and their time chiefly to induce purchasers 
to buy from one commercial house rather than from an- 
other. Then there is the waste of things made that no 
one wants, the waste of the spoilt or unsold goods, the 
waste of a dozen men doing what a couple could do if they 
only acted, in delivering goods, for example, in combina- 
tion instead of competition, as letter delivery compared 
with milk delivery. Now all this waste is ended by Col- 
lectivism, which forms the logical conclusion to the great 
process you see around of producers, production and sale, 
even retail shops on the largest possible scale. What a 
vast fund will be in hand from all labor being usefully 
employed instead of some 25 per cent. being simply 
thrown away! This may be called the argument from 
economy. 

The third argument is drawn from the evils that in 
most industrial countries are the lot of so many: ill-fed, 
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ill-clad, ill-housed, over-worked, under-paid, unemployed, 
exposed from youth upwards to evil surroundings, moral 
and physical. A way out of these evils must be found. 
“We have found the way and the only way,” is the glad 
tidings or gospel of Socialism. “ Present conditions are 
- intolerable: your deliverance a necessity: Collectivism the 
one answer to your most urgent need.” 

This argument may be called the argument from neces- 
sity; and backed up by its comrades, the arguments from 
justice and from economy, the three appear to offer a 
formidable front to all opponents; for like ethical consid- 
erations, monetary considerations, and humane consider- 
ations appear to drive us to the Socialistic conclusion, 
But then appearance is not always the same as reality. 


COLLECTIVISM AND EQuaALITY. 


Take the first argument: why should men start all on 
an equality? Tell a Brahmin he should start equal with a 
Pariah and he will laugh in your face, Ah! but the 
Hindus are sadly behind the age. Perhaps; but then ask 
the modern Germans who are certainly in the front, and 
many of their philosophers will tell you that the business 
or function of the great mass of the people—German, 
British, or any other—is to minister to the welfare, physi- 
cal and intellectual, of an élite, of a small number of su- 
perior beings. Or ask our own men of science, and they 
will declare that mere nature knows nothing of this equal- 
ity, that everywhere is inequality, struggle, survival of the 
individual best adapted for the cosmic process. And quite 
apart from any question of wealth, any one can see the 
utter inequality of individuals at the very start, inequali- 
ties of health and physical capacities, of moral and intellec- 
tual qualities, of their temper, their wits and their mem- 
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ory; so that merely to equalize money fortunes would be 
a very imperfect attempt at giving all an equal start. 
Every unearned advantage in the race of life would have 
to be neutralized, every undeserved defect compensated ; 
and so great would be the complication that it would re- 
quire more than human power and impartiality to adjust 
the points of this universal handicap. 

But, after all, does not Christianity preach equality? 
Undoubtedly ; but not the Collectivist equality. One God 
indeed for all, one redemption, the same law, the same 
sacraments, the same conditions of salvation, the same 
human nature alike in the sad weakness from original sin 
and in the glorious possibilities from the action of grace. 
Hence master and slave, philosopher and road-mender, 
Roman and barbarian, white man and colored, were all 
brothers in Christ, all knelt at the same altars. The 
essential dignity and rights of man and of woman were 
affirmed to good purpose by Christianity eighteen centu- 
ries before they were affirmed to little purpose by the 
French Revolution. But Christianity preached no level- 
ing of ranks, no abolition of inequality of conditions; 
rather it taught that all inequality of rights and authority 
is from God, that all should be tempered by duty, that all 
obedience should have responsibility as its correlative or 
counterpart, that we should acquiesce in the diversity of 
all manner of gifts as providential, and no more rebel 
against a man being endowed from his very youth with 
superior power or superior wealth than against his being 
endowed with a delicate ear for music, or with keen eye- 
sight, or with a beautiful voice, or with muscular strength 
and agility, or with powers of physical endurance, all su- 
perior to our own. 

And notice as a particular point how Christianity, by 
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the great emphasis it lays on family life, thereby empha- 
Sizes inequality ; for the family is the main ground of in- 
equality. To support wife and children and provide for 
them after death is the main ground of industry and fru- 
gality. Hereditary capacities alike and hereditary weak- 
ness are handed on from parent to child no less than he- 
reditary property. Hence, although Collectivism may pro- 
fess to do no injury to family life, it is in essential contra- 
diction to it by removing its main ground, the devoted 
union of man and woman for the welfare and advance- 
ment of their children. 

Let me add one more remark on this argument from 
justice. Not merely is equality impossible, but I doubt 
whether it is wanted. Do the Collectivists understand 
that for the inhabitants of British India, namely, three- 
quarters of the population of the whole British Em- 
pire, the average yearly income per head is £2 according 
to an official and optimistic account, while other estimates 
bring it to less than £1 10s. a year, or a penny a day. This 
being so, if there are any Socialists in this prosperous city 
of Blackburn, are they prepared to throw in their lot with 
their fellow-subjects of India, and share and share alike, 
and equalize the scantiness of the one income with the 
relative abundance of the other? Or will the Socialists 
of America treat the ten million negroes in the States each 
as a man and a brother, and become the fellow-workmen 
of a common Collectivism? Or will the Australians wel- 
come the Chinese to be as one with them on their almost 
vacant continent? 

So much for the first great support of Collectivism, the 
argument from justice. The second argument from 
economy equally fails on examination. I well recognize 
indeed the waste under our present system, and believe 
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half of it might be avoided. I fully approve of collective 
ownership and collective working within limits, in reason, 
up to a certain point, the exact point being a question of 
circumstances. The post, the telegraphs, the supply of 
water, gas and electricity, and tramways, seem to me in 
most places to be best in public, not private hands; add 
for India and Ireland the railways, waterways, and for- 
ests. In each case the limits of this Collectivism can be 
discussed ; but in all cases its character is totally different 
from the omnivorous Collectivism that would swallow up 
every kind of capital, and leave the private man nothing 
at all. And observe particularly that Collectivism in mod- 
eration is not the smallest step towards the Collectivism 
of the Socialists. You might as well say that to use but- 
ter as part of our diet is a step towards eating nothing 
else. Collective ownership as an ingredient of social diet 
is wholesome, but as the exclusive diet is fatal. 


OBSTACLES TO COLLECTIVISM. 


Now briefly, for you can find the details in the excellent 
joint book of Fathers Cathrein and Gettelmann, there 
are five fatal difficulties in the way of this universal, all- 
absorbing Collectivism. 

First is the difficulty of organization. Either all the 
productive property of Great Britain would be worked 
from one centre as one business, keeping work and wages 
uniform; and this plan would break down instantly by 
the pure overweight of clerk-work; or else local autono- 
my would be granted to parish, urban di8trict, county or 
municipality ; and then, though the work might possibly 
be within manageable proportions, there would be other 
difficulties. For gradually, according to local varieties of 
opportunity, talent and luck, inequalities of wealth would 
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develop among the different localities, Blackburn, per- 
haps, be earning 25 per cent. more than Preston; and 
back comes the inequality that was supposed to have been 
banished. Nor can this be remedied by allowing labor 
to flow where it was best paid. For to work the Col- 
lectivist plan at all, there must be some fixity in the num- 
bers of the hands to work and the mouths to feed. To 
provide employment or to cater for ever-fluctuating num- 
bers would be impossible. The present liberty of moving 
about would in consequence have to be restricted. Even 
to migrate no further than from Manchester to Liver- 
pool would require a special permit, and we should find 
ourselves chained to the soil or to the municipal work- 
shop. This I call something like serfdom. 

Secondly comes the difficulty of supply. Instead of a 
body of traders to cater for the public taste you would 
have as your providers a body of officials eager to get 
through their work and not be bothered by individual 
peculiarities. There must be barrack-room uniformity if 
the Collectivist scheme is to work, no genuine liberty of 
consumption, not for the men only, but even for their 
mothers and sisters, their wives and daughters, This 
I call something like despotism. 

Thirdly comes the difficulty of employment. Who is to 
do what? It would in practice be impossible to allow 
freedom to choose or to change an employment. We 
should have to take what was given to us and stick to it. 
This I call something like slavery. Or if the attempt was 
made to be fair by causing all men to take turns at work- 
ing in different trades, then the waste of human power 
by thus undoing the division of labor and the increase of 
annoyance and discomfort would far exceed all the losses 
and waste of the present competitive system. 
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Fourthly comes the difficulty of wages. Either all must 
receive alike, skilled and unskilled, physician and farm 
laborer, all ranks of workers in the iron, the cotton, or 
the building trades, to the utter discouragement of skill 
and intelligence; or else there must be discrimination, 
some receiving more, others less, with no standard to go 
by. A municipality now can pay according to current 
local wages or trade union rates; but under Collectivism 
there would neither be trade unions or any outside wages 
with which to make a comparison. And thus we should 
have to do the very thing we should wish to avoid, and 
entrust our good fortune to the arbitrary decision of 
Government officials. This I call wages at Bumble’s dis- 
cretion. 

Lastly comes the difficulty of motives, and a blow 
struck at industry, care and frugality. True that Social- 
ists often argue from the natural goodness of man and 
his proneness to virtue from his youth up. But this ap- 
pears a contradiction. If man is naturally so good and 
yet the world so full of injustice and oppression as the 
Socialists maintain, then the fact that they have allowed 
the world to drift into so bad a condition proves that man- 
kind, however honest and well-meaning, is thoroughly in- 
competent, and quite unfit to be trusted with collective 
management. Let us then confine the argument to real 
historical man, who appears an idle, careless, and self-in- 
dulgent personage unless properly trained and given an 
adequate motive for action. Take away the stimulus of 
hope and fear, especially when ennobled and fortified by 
regard for others, for infirm parents, for invalid brethren, 
for wife and young children, to avert from them suffering 
and poverty, to procure for them comfort, health, educa- 
tion and ease—let their future be secure, no longer in any 
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way in our hands, and what shall save those hands from 
being smitten with a paralyzing slackness? 

So, then, these five difficulties in the way of Socialism— 
the difficulty of organizing business, of supplying wants, 
of assigning employment, of adjudicating reward, and of 
furnishing a motive for industry and frugality—these five 
fatal difficulties pull down the second prop of Socialism, 
the argument from economy. There would no doubt be 
some saving in the waste of competition; but the losses 
would outbalance the saving more than a hundredfold! 
This I call being penny wise and pound foolish. 


SoctaAL Rerorm, Not SocrALisM, THE NECESSITY. 


But there still remains the third prop of Socialism, the 
argument from necessity, that at all costs we must be 
freed from the evils of the present time, that anything is 
better than to leave things as they are. And most truly 
the evils are terrible and pressing: the miserable dwellings 
of so large a number of our people in town and country, 
the cruel advantage taken of weak, unorganized labor, 
the uncertainty of employment, the frequent triumph of 
dishonesty, the poverty-stricken old age that for so many 
is the dreary prospect ahead. But who recognized these 
evils more clearly than Pope Leo XIII? Who told us 
more clearly than he that we are not to leave these things 
as they are? What a fallacy then for the Socialists to say, 
Society is sick, and therefore the only remedy is Collect- 
ivism, as though there was no other alternative. But an- 
other alternative there is that involves no injury to the 
Church, no injury to the State, no injury to family life, 
another alternative that, unlike Collectivism, is free from 
the five fatal obstacles I have shown in the way of Collect- 
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ivism; and this other alternative is Christian Social Re- 
form. 
An ALTERNATIVE. 


I have already mentioned Bishop Stang’s volume on 
Socialism and Christianity, and will gladly follow his 
example of not meeting the new social gospel with mere 
negation, but with a positive program of reform. I ask, 
therefore, and with the more confidence because I have 
an episcopal flag flying at my mast-head, whether in Great 
Britain we cannot unite our forces and follow social re- 
form along the four lines of protected labor, of organized 
labor, of insured labor, and lastly of diffused ownership. 
This is not indeed all, but all that we need now consider. 


Lagpor REFORMS. 

As to protected labor or factory legislation, we have 
only to go on with what has been so well begun, and ex- 
tend, improve, complete and copy any salutary examples 
from abroad. Thus the laws might be imitated that 
demand guarantees for the moral character of foremen, 
separation of the sexes, consent of parents or guardians 
before those under age may be employed. Then the 
actual law might be better enforced, and evasions stopped 
like those in the dressmaking trade, brought to -public 
knowledge in Mrs. Lyttelton’s play. And legal protection 
should be extended to the helpless crowd of workers, 
mostly young women, in the match factories, jam-making, 
and cheap clothing trade. 

Secondly, along the line of organized labor, let us aim 
at the spread, the elevation, and the legal incorporation of 
trade unions, so that as far as possible in all industries 
all bargaining about work and wages may be collective 
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bargaining, masters nad men both organized, all disputes 
that conciliation cannot avert being conducted before a 
reasonable tribunal of arbitration; and an end made of 
the present scandalous uncertainty of the law regarding 
trade unions. 

And here let me interpose a word suggested by what 
has already passed at this Conference. His Grace the 
Archbishop of Westminster alluded to a rumor that labor 
organizations were being abused to force their members 
to support non-religious education. If there is any truth 
—I hope there is not—in such a rumor, far from setting 
Catholics against trade unions, it should stimulate them 
to take such a friendly and sympathetic attitude towards 
them in the legitimate industrial sphere, as to be able to 
protest with good effect if they go beyond that sphere. 
And here precisely is a case to which the words of Father 
Gerard apply, delivered in this hall last night, on the re- 
sponsibility of Catholic men; a case where the resolute 
protest of all Catholic trade-unionists against the organi- 
zation of labor being thus turned from its proper purpose 
would have, on all concerned, the most beneficial effect. 

Thirdly, along the line of insured labor we have an 
instalment in the Workman’s Compensation Act of 1897. 
But this only touches accidents and not the other great 
branches of workmen’s insurance, against sickness, against 
infirmity, and against unemployment. Our trade. unions 
and our friendly societies, for a select portion of our 
people, serve as insurance against sickness and infirmity ; 
but I confess to a feeling of envy at the magnificent system 
of triple insurance that is the boast of Germany. But 
neither in Germany nor elsewhere is the final branch of 
insurance, viz., that against unemployment, yet estab- 
lished, though attempts have been made, the most con- 
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spicuous and practical for us being the great work of our 
English trade unions, who have spent on unemployed 
benefit in the twelve years ending 1903 considerably over 
four million pounds. And I agree with the suggestion in 
Mr. Percy Alden’s recent admirable work (The Unem- 
ployed, pp. 64, 65), that a Government contribution 
should be given in proportion to the sums thus volun- 
tarily subscribed. 


DIFFUSED OWNERSHIP. 


Lastly, we come to the fourth line of true social reform, 
namely, diffused ownership, on which Leo XIII laid such 
stress: that the majority of the people should not live 
merely from hand to mouth, but should have, each fam- 
ily its small capital, some partnership, shares, or stocks, 
but principally a small plot of mother earth, from the size 
of a garden to the size of a small farm, that no creditor 
could touch, that belonged to the family rather than the 
individual, that would be greatly eased of local and Im- 
perial taxation and of legal charges (it is done in Bel- 
gium), that would serve as insurance against unemploy- 
ment, that would solve (and alone solve) the problem of 
the exodus from country villages, and would allay the 
complaint of physical degeneration. And if I envy the 
Germans their insurance laws, I envy still more their mil- 
lions of peasant proprietors, who, far from dwindling 
away, as the Socialists and some economists had prophe- 
sied, not only weathered the storm of low prices and agri- 
cultural depression, but have increased in recent years 
both absolutely and in the proportion of the cultivated 
land which they hold. True, in this country we have 
special difficulties in the way of the endowment, or rather 
the re-endowment, of half our population with property ; 
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but with the will there is the way: the extension of allot- 
ments, the movement towards rural factories and garden 
cities are movements in the right direction; and we are 
gradually shaking off the baleful superstition that the 
money lender, the company promoter, the credit draper, 
the army contractor, the drink seller, the slum owner, and 
others, have a sacred right to make what contracts they 
please, to pocket what profit they can, and devour the 
hard-earned savings of genuine labor. 

But I have said enough for our purpose, that social re- 
form along the lines of protected labor, organized labor, 
insured labor, and diffused ownership sweeps away the 
only remaining defence and last prop of Socialism, its 
alleged necessity. 


A FINAL WARNING. 


Yet one word of caution in conclusion. I have spoken 
with great approval of many social reforms. But there is | 
a corrosive poison that eats away the value of them all. 
This poison is irreligion, whether instilled by godless 
schools, or godless homes, or godless professors. Thus 
the very Germany that among the great countries of the 
world leads the vanguard of social reform, is herself 
afflicted with the gravest social discontent; and America, 
with all her wonderful resources, is beginning at last to 
recognize, let us hope before it is too late, that for modern 
nations even temporal welfare is bound up inseparably 
with Christian schools and Christian homes. 
Cuartes S. Devas, M.A. 








Science and Her Counterfeit (1) 
an . 


That the age in which we live is nothing if not scien- 
tific, we are in no danger of forgetting, for there is none 
of its attributes of which we are more constantly re- 
minded, or in which we take more pride. Nor can it be 
pretended that such pride is unreasonable, for while it 
is evident that in these latter days the domain of scientific 
discovery has been enlarged as it never was before, no 
one will deny that the advance of science—that is to say, 
of sound and solid knowledge—is a most legitimate 
motive for satisfaction and gratification. 

But, at the same time, I will venture to inquire whether 
our self-satisfaction on this head is not in danger of 
being very seriously overdone—whether, in the case at 
least of the general public, there be not a grave risk lest 
the science of which we so loudly boast may become but 
a specious cloak for ignorance, and ignorance of the most 
pernicious kind: that which plumes itself on being 
wisdom. 

Our BoasteD INVENTIONS. 


Two branches of science may be distinguished—the 
pure or theoretical, and the practical or applied, mainly 
that by which we subject the forces of nature to our own 
purposes and make them do our bidding. Of the latter, 
whereof we have so many instances continually around us, 
I have little now to say, and I will only observe that in 
this regard we appear to be somewhat apt to take to our- 
selves credit which we have no right to claim, and to 

(1) Paper read at the Conference of the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety, at Preston, September, 1907. 
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imagine that discoveries and inventions which are not 
of our making elevate us above the men of previous gene- 
rations who knew them not, and upon whom we therefore 
assume a right to look down as mere ignorant simpletons, 
We can, for example, travel sixty miles in as short a 
period as was required a few centuries ago to travel six; 
we can send a message to New York in shorter time 
than it took our grandfathers to send one from London 
to Windsor; a workman in one of our factories can do 
more work, and better, than a dozen used to be able to 
accomplish. But it is evident that it was not we who dis- 
covered the steam engine, the electric telegraph, or the 
spinning-jenny; the powers of which we find ourselves 
possessed are an inheritance from others, and a monu- 
ment not of our intelligence, but of theirs. It may very 
well be that our ancestors who had none of these means 
at their disposal were abler and better workers in their 
several fields than we are, as contributing more of their 
own, and having consequently a better title to honor. 
The spirit of self-laudation and assumption of superiority 
over other generations, upon grounds which furnish no 
real justification for it, is doubtless very common 
amongst us, and is sedulously fostered by many writers 
and speakers who have the public ear; but it is hard to 
name any which is more unreasonable, and which so un- 
fits us for true progress in science. 


THE DISCOVERIES OF SCIENCE. 


When we turn to pure science, to that which regards 
the intellectual side alone, apart from utilitarian applica- 
tion, we find the same consideration holding good, and 
with even greater force. It is plain and manifest that 
we know vastly more concerning nature than did our 
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forefathers, but does this necessarily mean that intellectu- 
ally we are their superiors? Schoolboys at the present 
day learn many truths of science of which Sir Isaac New- 
ton knew nothing, but no one, I suppose, would therefore 
rank them above him. It is, once again, not the mere 
possession of knowledge which constitutes eminence, but 
the share which the possessor has in its acquisition, and it 
may easily be, not only that he who has less should de- 
serve greater credit than another who has more, but that 
a man not merely ignorant of what another knows, but 
actually maintaining an erroneous scientific doctrine 
against the truth, should exhibit more of the scientific 
spirit than his opponent. To take an extreme instance. 
Upon whom are we taught to look down with more un- 
measured contempt than the opponents of Copernicus and 
Galileo, the men who strove to discredit the new as- 
tronomy and persisted in maintaining that the sun moved 
and the earth stood still? But one of the most obstinate 
among them was Lord Bacon, who is recognized and 
honored as the great leader to whom is chiefly due the in- 
troduction of that experimental system of natural philos- 
ophy to which the marvellous advances of science are di- 
rectly due. We shall hardly be inclined to assign less 
credit to him than to the multitude of those who delight 
in the hideous title of “ scientists,’ and obtain all the 
knowledge of which they are so proud from text-books or 
popular lectures. 


Our KNOWLEDGE OF SCIENCE WE Get From OTHERS. 


And this brings us to the main point. While the mere 
possession of knowledge, which we have such facile 
means of acquiring without any merit of our own, is apt 
to give us an inordinate conceit of ourselves, for which 
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there is no real warrant, there is danger likewise lest our 
study of science itself should become thoroughly unscien- 
tific. It is the first principle of science that nothing 
should be taken on faith, that we should prove all things, 
and take no step forward till we have made quite sure of 
our ground. We must clearly understand how much of 
what we learn is fact, and how much is hypothesis, and 
what support any hypothesis presented to us receives from 
the facts which alone can give it any solid value. 

But under present conditions how few are able to ob- 
serve such a standard! It is plainly impossible for the 
great majority of men to pursue scientific research for 
themselves, or even to sit at the feet of eminent instruc- 
tors, who have trodden the path of original investigation, 
and so learned the seriousness of the responsibility which 
attaches to those who act as the interpreters of science for 
the benefit of others less advantageously circumstanced. 
And as at the same time every self-respecting person is 
required to be up-to-date in this regard, and to hold views 
which he takes to be in accord with the latest scientific 
results, it inevitably follows that a vast multitude must 
have recourse to those who will supply them with a mentai 
outfit ready-made, and nurture their minds on what—to 
use the inelegant term of patent food purveyors—has 
been “ predigested ” for them. 


QuiTE UNSCIENTIFIC, 


Most unfortunately, too, many who undertake to 
supply the demand for popular scientific instruction, 
whose wares are most assiduously pressed upon public 
attention, and who are very commonly regarded as 
authorities from whom there is no appeal, have no claim 
to the character they assume. “ Scientists,” as they style 
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themselves, they may be, for this is an elastic term, and 
may be applied to anyone who makes science the topic of 
which he treats—just as whosoever reports for a news- 
paper may call himself a journalist. But they certainly 
are not men of science. It would even appear that often 
they have no great interest in science itself of which they 
profess to make so much, its real attraction for them being 
that in it they think to find a purely mechanical expla- 
nation of the universe, which shall banish from the minds 
of men all idea of the supernatural—of God, of religion, 
of a life after death, and of the obligations by which tem- 
poral existence must be regulated in prospect of eternity. 
The constant and dominant note of their teaching is that 
all such notions are exploded absurdities, which science, 
having sounded all the depths of knowledge, has shown 
to be but the baseless visions of men’s disordered dreams. 
While so loud and so positive are these assurances, that 
thousands and hundreds of thousands at the present day 
are doubtless persuaded that such a belief is the only one 
fit for a reasonable being to entertain. 

At the same time, not only, as has been said, have those 
self-constituted instructors no such authority as they 
claim (and commonly have their claims allowed), but 
moreover, in their practice they actually contradict those 
principles upon which real men of science insist, as being 
necessary for the attainment of true knowledge, and thus 
they accustom those whom they influence to commit in 
the name of science the very faults which science most 
abhors. They grossly exaggerate the knowledge which 
science has acquired or can acquire. 

In the first place, the authors of whom we are speaking 
know nothing of scientific caution, nothing of what Pro- 
fessor Huxley styles the art of arts—that of saying “I 
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do not know.” For them there are no dark places in 
nature ; they are ready at any moment to turn their search- 
light upon its every nook and cranny. “I wish,” said 
Lord Melbourne when Prime Minister, “I wish I was as 
sure of anything as Tom Macauley is of everything,” 
and in like manner our acknowledged leaders in science: 
our Kelvins, our Thomsons, our Crookes, Gills, Wilsons, 
Lodges, and Pasteurs—even our Huxleys and Darwins— 
might well envy the sublime assurance of those who con- 
tribute “scientific” articles to popular magazines, or 
load our bookstalls with six-penny treatises which are to 
impart to the million the best results of modern research. 

It must suffice at present summarily to indicate and 
illustrate some of the principal charges to which such per- 
formances lay themselves open. 


EXAGGERATED ACHIEVEMENT. 


In the first place—as for their purpose they must— 
such writers vastly exaggerate the achievements of 
science, and give it to be understood that she has taken 
entire possession of territories on which, as she herself 
declares, she has not even set her foot. Take for ex- 
ample the origin of life. It is constantly assumed that, 
however inscrutable this was in former days, it is now 
fully explained, on purely naturalistic principles, by the 
famous theory of Mr. Darwin.(1) But even if we set 
aside the fact that, as we know, the Darwinian theory 
does not now hold the authoritative position it once did, 
it is obvious to anyone who understands what this theory 
is that it has no bearing whatever, nor pretends to have 
any, upon the point in question ; and to this effect there is 


(1) See for example Haeckel’s “Riddle of the Universe,” 
p. 92. 
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no more emphatic witness than Darwin himself. He on 
various occasions declared that he knew nothing, and 
never hoped to know anything, as to how life originated ; 
that in his opinion no evidence worth anything has yet 
been brought for its mechanical production; and that, for 
the present at least, the question seemed to him beyond the 
pale of science. 

No less mysterious for the man of science than the 
origin of life is its nature. In the organic structure with 
which life as we know it is invariably associated there is 
not to be found any chemical element which is not also 
to be found in inorganic matter. Yet between the or- 
ganic and inorganic is fixed a great gulf which science 
cannot attempt to bridge. As Professor Huxley tell us, our 
present state of knowledge furnishes no link between the 
living and the not living. So the Evolutionist professor ; 
but not so Mr. Edward Clodd, one of the most active 
amongst our popular scientists. ‘“ The origin of life,” 
he assures us,(1) “is not a more stupendous problem 
than the origin of water, it hides no profounder mystery 
than the lifeless; it is only a local and temporary arrest 
of the universal movement towards equilibrium ”— 
which of course makes things clear to the meanest 
capacity. 


Pseupo SCIENCE. 


Then, again, with the complex processes and apparatus 
which organic life involves: nothing can be simpler, ac- 
cording to our “ scientists,” than to account for them 
all. We have only to imagine what would have occurred 
if we had the direction—and there we are. Here are a 
few samples furnished by another author, extremely 


(1) “Story of Creation,” p. 150. 
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popular in his day, the late Mr. Grant Allen. A long- 
tailed reptile was to be developed into a short-tailed bird. 
“Accordingly the bones soon grew fewer in number 
and shorter in length, while feathers simultaneously ar- 
ranged themselves side by side on the terminal hump.” 
What could be easier? In like manner a water-snail, 
paludina, was with equal facility transformed into a land- 
snail, cyclostoma. It took to living on dry land, “ and 
so acquired the habit of producing lungs ”—which, we 
are assured, could easily be acquired by any soft-bodied 
animal like a snail. In the same fashion, but in the op- 
posite direction, a land buttercup took “to living pretty 
permanently in water,” and so became the water crow- 
foot, the modification of stem and leaves necessary to fit 
the plant for its altered circumstances being of course 
forthcoming without further explanation. 

And all this is science! Rather, we should say, that no 
man having any knowledge of the matter whereof he dis- 
coursed so glibly could possibly have uttered such ab- 
surdities. 


IGNORANCE MASKED BY PHRASES. 


Another point to be noticed is the fondness of such 
writers and speakers for masking ignorance behind a 
shroud of mere words which convey no meaning to the 
reader or hearer. They do, in fact, the very thing for 
which we rightly comdemn our pre-scientific ancestors. 
These were accustomed to explain the phenomena they 
witnessed by mere phrases which signified nothing. If 
stones fell to earth, or flames flickered towards the sky, 
it was—said they—because “every element tends to its 


own sphere”; while, if water rose in a pump, it was be- 
cause 


“ 


nature abhors a vacuum.” 
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We have doubtless long ago got beyond explanation so 
manifestly futile, but does it not come to very much the 
same thing if we merely give a name to something which 
we do not understand, and then use the name as an ex- 
planation? When, for example, it is asked why a hen’s 
egg produces a chicken, and a duck’s egg a duckling, or 
an acorn an oak, our paper scientists reply that such 
products are due to “heredity,” and are produced by 
forces “inherent” in the germ from which they spring, 
which is supposed to solve the whole mystery. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the facts shrouded under such terms 
constitute the very mystery to be solved, and, as Pro- 
fessor Huxley acknowledges, the genesis of every chick 
that we see hatched is as far beyond our comprehension 
as that of the universe. “ Heredity” is only a term con- 
veniently expressing the truth set forth in the first chap- 
ter of Genesis, that like begets like, that creatures pro- 
duce offspring each after its own kind, As George Can- 
ning sang in the “ Anti-Jacobin ”: 


We see, in plants, potatoes ’tatoes breed, 
Uncostly cabbage springs from cabbage seed, 
Lettuce to lettuce, leeks to leeks succeed; 

Nor e’er did cooling cucumbers presume 

To flower like myrtle, or like violets bloom. 


We do not need science to tell us that. But why or 
how it is brought about we know no more than in the 
days of Adam. 

As to “inherent” forces or potencies, it will be suf- 
ficient to quote an observation of the late Lord Grim- 
thorpe’s : : 

“ The word ‘inherent’ passes with some people for an 
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explanation, but unfortunately it is the very thing that 
wants explaining. ‘Inherent’ only means ‘ sticking in,’ 
and nobody will doubt that if such a power once got into 
an atom of matter it would be likely to stay there. It is 
amazing that people in this boasting age of science should 
promulgate and accept such empty phrases for a solution 
of the problem of the origin of the laws of nature.” 


DoGMATISM OF FALSE SCIENCE. 


For a final example I will turn to the province of as- 
tronomy, in which again our friends are quite at home, 
while the immensity of the subject frequently inspires a 
magnificence of language which, even if not very in- 
telligible, can hardly fail to be impressive. This for in- 
stance, is how Mr. Clodd sets forth as a scientifically 
verified truth, that the universe is an automatic, self- 
sufficing piece of mechanism, which, having started itself, 
will continue going everlastingly, without any need of a 
Creator: 

“The ultimate transference of all energy to the 
ethereal medium involves the end of the existing state of 
things. But the ceaseless redistribution of matter, force- 
clasped and energy-riven, involves the beginning of 
another state of things. So the changes are rung on 
evolution and dissolution, on the birth and death of 
stellar systems—gas to solid, solid to gas, yet never quite 
the same—mighty rhythmic beats, of which the earth’s 
cycles and the cradles and graves of her children are 
minor rhythms.” 

Another member of the school—one who is at present 
constantly in evidence—tells us with equal assurance that, 
astronomy having brought the evolution of the original 
cosmic nebula to a certain point: 
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“ Other branches of science take up the tale and declare 
that the continued action of these same forces, and of 
others, like them, has resulted in . . . that ‘vital 
putrefaction of the dust’ which we call living matter, 
and which has now continued the evolutionary advance so 
far as to result in the existence of man. Hence we be- 
lieve that Newton, Shakespeare, and Beethoven were 
potential in that nebula, as were Kant and Laplace, whose 
destiny it was to advance and establish the nebular theory 
of their own and our origin.” (1) 

With the confident utterances of these gentlemen it is 
instructive to compare the words of Sir David Gill, the 
distinguished astronomer at the Cape of Good Hope, in 
his presidential address to the British Association the 
other day (July 31) at Leicester. He, too, spoke of the 
stars, and the evidence furnished by spectrum analysis of 
cosmic processes in the realms of space. But the con- 
clusion he draws is by no means that which we have just 
heard. “The stars,” he says, “are the crucibles of the 
Creator.” We have—he continues—arrived at the grand 
discovery that a great part of space, so far as we have 
visible knowledge of it, is occupied by two majestic 
streams of stars, travelling in opposite directions, and in 
the cryptograms of their spectra has been deciphered the 
amazing truth that the stars of both streams are alike 
in design, alike in chemical constitution, and alike in 
process of development. And what then? Whence 
have they all come? Are the hundreds of millions of 
stars we are able to observe the sole occupants of space? 
Or are they but one small item in a vaster universe of 
which we have no knowledge? His answer is clear and 
unhesitating: ‘‘ We do not khow.” And he goes on to 


(1) Dr. C. W. Saleeby, “ Evolution the Master-key,” p. 72. 
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indicate where alone the knowledge which transcends our 
own can be found. “ Canst thou,” he asks, “ by searching 
find out God? Canst thou find out the Almighty unto 
perfection?” 

Here we may stop. There are those, we know, who do 
not hesitate to rush in where angels fear to tread; but 
enough has perhaps been said to show that it is not those 
whose knowledge is greatest who take credit for know- 
ing everything, nor is it they who are most ready to say 
in their hearts, or proclaim on every bookstall, as the 
prime article of scientific wisdom, that there is no God. 
Rev. J. GeRarp, S.J. 
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be yw Me 


NEw GOVERNMENT BILL. 
MR. BIRRELL’S SPEECH. 


Mr. Birrell, in introducing, on Tuesday, his Bill “to 
make further provision with respect to University edu- 
cation in Ireland,” said: 

In describing the salient features of a long-promised 
painfully delayed, and much misunderstood measure I 
may promise to be reasonably brief, and I pray I may 
be intelligible, and, if Heaven comes to my aid, even 
business-like. At all events no accents of party will mar 
the dignity of my theme, and I will promise to be as 
dull as I can. I have only one preliminary observation 
to make, but I must make it in bare justice to my old 
friend, former colleague, and immediate predecessor in 
the office I hold. Mr. Bryce has been exposed to a 
certain amount of acidulated criticism because on the eve 
of his departure for Washington he, being still Chief 
Secretary, and knowing who his successor was to be, 
thought fit in Dublin, in answer to an important Northern 
deputation, to give the outlines of the University meas- 
ure which the Government then hoped in a short time to 
be able to introduce. It has been suggested that Mr. 
Bryce was hardly justified in taking that course, and that 
he was doing something which added, quite unnecessarily, 
to the burden of his successor. Mr. Bryce was fully 
justified in doing what he did. He had acquainted his 
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colleagues with the nature of his proposals, and he had 
asked and obtained my permission to receive and address 
the deputation. He believed, and I believed, and I still 
believe, that it was desirable and helpful that before leav- 
ing Dublin for good he should publicly place on record 
what his plan was, and the very large measure of support 
which that plan had undoubtedly received. But the ab- 
sent are always in the wrong. Mr. Bryce is now absent 
in Washington, busily, and as I think the House will 
agree, nobly occupied, in removing one by one all pos- 
sible causes of dispute between ourselves and the United 
States; and I am sure nobody wishes that he should 
be exposed to any criticism in this House which he really 
does not deserve and to which he cannot reply. Mr. 
Bryce left Dublin for Washington and I left Whitehall 
for Dublin. When the Prime Minister, much to my dis- 
may and amazement, for the thought of Ireland had 
never entered my mind, asked me whether I was willing 
to go there I, with that frankness which the Prime Min- 
ister, exhibiting always himself, is entitled to expect from 
others, told him that were it not for the hope of being 
able to deal with this University question nothing could 
induce me to make myself responsible for a single week 
for the government of Ireland. I had the courage to be- 
lieve that this hope of mine was not groundless, and in 
pursuit of it I am willing to admit I crossed to Dublin. 


HIGHER EDUCATION A VITAL NECESSITY. 


This University question is not a sentimental question. 
I disclaim altogether the notion of being a man of senti- 
ment. I am nothing of the kind. The proper provision 
of higher education in Ireland, cheap, popular, but good— 
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above all, good—is, in the judgment, I think, of anybody 
who has given any attention to the subject, a vital neces- 
sity. I thought so before I took the office of Chief Sec- 
retary, and every hour I have been in it, every depu- 
tation I have received, every resolution I have read, and 
torn up, all the experience I have gained has intensified 
my conviction that what Ireland not only needs—as we 
all need, this House as much as any other assembly— 
but what Ireland eagerly desires and demands is good 
teaching and mental discipline. In things material, 
in things necessary for the defence of our 
island home, we all aim at being at least twice as strong 
at sea as any two other foreign nations. I wish we were 
as equally bent on being half as intelligent on land. If 
hon. members during the Easter holidays would take 
the opportunity to visit Strasburg, a place which evokes 
many bitter, black memories, associated as it is and has 
been for centuries past with war and a double aggression, 
they would see what the people of Germany are doing 
for the people of Alsace, and I think they would dis- 
cover that’ after all foreign Universities may do this 
country during every hour of every day of the academic 
year a considerable amount of injury by way of compe- 
tition. Something has been done in England, Scotland, 
and Wales to supply this undoubted want. A great num- 
ber, I think ten, teaching Universities have of recent 
years sprung up among our own great and murky towns. 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and last, but 
by no means least, Birmingham, are now being asso- 
ciated in the minds of their younger citizens, not merely 
with docks and warehouses, not merely with shops and 
factories, least of all with gaols, lunatic asylums, and 
workhouses, but with nobler structures from which are 
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streaming forth the inspiring and ever-strengthening tra- 
ditions of University life and training. Ireland must 
not be left out. 


ExistinGc Ir1sH UNIVERSITIES. 


There are two Universities in Ireland, one founded by 
Queen Elizabeth and the other by Queen Victoria. The 
elder foundation is the University of Dublin, which is so 
inextricably entangled with its one college—Trinity— 
as to have become known throughout the world as Trinity 
College, Dublin. Everybody knows Trinity College, 
Dublin, her imposing site, one of the noblest in Europe; 
her magnificent buildings, her famous library with its 
precious manuscripts, her garden, and her proud memories 
in science, literature, and mathematics. She has her 
alumni, lawyers, doctors, parsons—mostly, I think, of 
the Protestant persuasion—all the world over; and I 
should hardly suppose that there is in this House a man 
who has not at one time or another been preached to, 
prescribed for, or, worse and more cruel than either, 
cross-examined as to character, by some member of 
Trinity College, Dublin. This great foundation is not 
only splendidly situated, but also comfortably endowed. 
Her revenues, from what may fairly be called public 
sources, are estimated at £50,000 a year. The gener- 
osity of her sons has greatly added to her wealth, and 
the fees of her numerous students are no mean increment 
to her income. It has been calculated that her income 
from all sources does not fall far short of £90,000 a year. 
It has sometimes been said she is the richest University 
in our Empire, but that is not so, for the University of 
Edinburgh, has an annual revenue of £117,000, and 
the mechantile values of her investments has been lately 
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calculated at £750,000, which leaves out of count alto- 
gether her magnificent buildings. But as universities go 
Trinity College, Dublin, must be pronounced, at all events 
in the matter of religious tests, to be in the van of 
progress. Roman Catholics were admitted to her de- 
grees in 1793. It is perhaps a little remarkable that in 
a Roman Catholic country Roman Catholics should not 
have been admitted to the only University in that coun- 
try until more than 200 years after the foundation of the 
University, but in these matters it does not do to be too 
particular, and in so far as all cash emoluments are con- 
cerned everybody has been admitted to them in Trinity 
College without any regard to religious opinions since 
1873. In this respect I cordially agree that Trinity per- 
haps contrasts favorably with Oxford and Cambridge. 
Still, with tests or without, Trinity College remains what 
she was from the first, a great, proud, historical Protestant 
institution. She has to-day some thousand students, of 
whom a hundred or thereabouts are Roman Catholics 
and the number of Presbyterians is even less, for the 
indisposition of the Presbyterians towards Trinity Col- 
lege is even more marked than in the case of Roman 
Catholics. She gives her degrees to women, whom she 
admits by passing a written examination without requir- 
ing residence, except in so far as it is necessary for exami- 
nation. 


THE Royat UNIVERSITY. 


Ireland’s other University is the Royal University, 
founded in 1879, which replaced the Queen’s University, 
established in 1850. The Royal University is not, strictly 
speaking, a university at all, for it teaches nothing. It 
merely examines, except, of course, in the medical school, 
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mainly by written questions, and it rewards those who 
obtain a sufficient number of marks with degrees. She 
has no professors or teachers of her own; she needs none. 
An army of examiners serves her turn. Her buildings 
are not crowded with students save for the purpose of 
being examined ; her laboratories are empty save during 
examinations; people go to the Royal University not to 
learn but to answer questions. She has an annual in- 
come of £20,000 a year; but my old friend the predomi- 
nant partner must not too readily take credit for gener- 
osity in this respect towards a poor relation, because the 
whole comes from the Irish Church Fund. What Ire- 
land would be or where I should be without this Church 
Fund I dare not think; it has indeed been a horn filled 
with plenty. It took over in 1869 £26,000 a year, which 
up to that date appeared annually on the votes for the 
maintenance of Maynooth. Capitalized at fourteen years’ 
purchase, this gave a very large sum to the Irish Church 
Fund. It was Mr. Gladstone’s bargain, and I quite agree 
with what was said yesterday that that was an age of 
giants. Were it not for this grant Maynooth would still 
appear on the votes for £26,000 a year. But if this 
Royal University does not teach, who does prepare stu- 
dents for the degrees it confers? These young men and 
women are taught at one or other of the four colleges 
which I shall name in a moment, or at Magee College, or 
at private establishments. The bulk of the students who 
avail themselves of the Royal University are educated 
at private establishments or by solitary study. The great 
majority of them do not proceed from the four colleges 
I refer to. These are the three Queen’s Colleges at Bel- 
fast, Cork, and Galway, and the Catholic University Col- 
lege in Dublin, so long and honorably associated with 
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the name of Dr. Delany, and with which the famous 
medical school in St. Cecilia street is closely allied. This 
school may be said to form the medical faculty of the 
Roman Catholic College which has Dr. Delany as its head. 
This Royal University, mere examining body as it is, has 
done good work in Ireland. It has stimulated ambi- 
tion by placing degrees within the reach of thousands 
who never could have gone to Trinity for various good 
reasons; the standard of its examinations, especially in 
honors, has been a high standard, and has been main- 
tained at a high standard. Those who have obtained a 
degree in honors at the Royal University of Ireland have 
got something of which they well may be proud. There 
are those I know who sneer at examinations. I am not 
one of them, though I admit I have always stood in dread 
of them. A little while ago in reading over again Sir 
William Hamilton’s “ Discussion in Philosophy,” I came 
across a famous passage from the great scholar, Me- 
lanchthon, on the subject of examinations. And though 
I will not read it, I would refer anyone who wishes to 
read it to page 178 of Sir William Hamilton’s book. I 
will read a little bit. ‘‘ Examinations, therefore, may be 
called the life of study, without which reading, and even 
meditation, is dead. Against prejudice and error there 
is no surer antidote than examinations, for by these the 
intellect is explored, its wants detected and supplied, and 
its failings corrected,” etc. The universities which Philip 
Melanchthon had in mind when he wrote that passage 
were teaching universities, and the examinations which he 
so greatly, and I think so justly, valued were conducted 
under the guidance and control—not I hope, under the 
sole guidance—but under the guidance and control of 
the professors and teachers of the University itself, and 
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they were directed to test the mental discipline and train- 
ing, and not merely verbal memory and the glib-repetition 
of text books. Between this examining body and the four 
colleges I have named there is not any avowed connec- 
tion. It so happens that the students who attend these 
colleges, if they want degrees, go to the Royal to get 
them, and in Ireland they have nowhere else to go to. 


FUNDS OF THE QUEEN’S COLLEGES. 


It remains to be asked how these four colleges are pro- 
vided. The three Queen’s Colleges were founded by Sir 
Robert Peel in 1845, and in intention I have no doubt 
they were excellent; but in Cork and Galway they have 
entirely failed to fulfil that intention, for the simple rea- 
son that though intended for Irishmen no pains seem to 
have been taken to find out what Irishmen wanted. You 
may in Ireland sometimes succeed in sending a man to 
prison against his will, but never to college. Still, there 
the colleges are. They have very handsome buildings. 
Belfast College was, I believe, meant for Cork, and Cork 
College for Belfast, but I do not know that it really mat- 
ters now. At the present moment this college of Belfast 
costs the Exchequer—I use the word widely, including 
all public moneys coming from the Exchequer, and taking 
the average of the last five years—it costs the Exchequer 
£13,101 annually, Cork £11,252, and Galway £10,586, 
making a total of £34,939. When you add the extra pay- 
ments, the total cost of these colleges annually, on the 
average of the last five years, amounts to £36,500. The 
number of students in these colleges to-day is: Belfast, 
390, Cork, 261, and Galway, 111, a total of 662. It is 
very important to bear in mind that these figures were 
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much larger at the date of the determination of the old 
Queen’s University, the numbers then being: Belfast, 
508, Cork, 327, and Galway, 208, in all 1,043. There re- 
mains the Catholic University College and Medical School 
in Dublin. Being a frankly Roman Catholic institution, 
with a Jesuit at its head, it is not supposed that it can 
get a penny of public money, but as a matter of fact, by 
an arrangement outside this House, it receives some 
£7,000 a year out of the £20,000 allowed for the endow- 
ment of the Royal University. The present position, 
therefore, is this: the three Queen’s Colleges get £36,- 
500 a year, the Royal University gets £20,000 a year out 
of the Irish Church Fund, and the Roman Catholic Col- 
lege receives £7,000 out of the £20,000 allowed to the 
Royal University. 


FEDERATION. 


There are only two ways of handling this problem. 
Some federation is unfortunately necessary. Cork, I 
hope, has a great future before it, but it is not numerically 
strong enough to justify the idea of establishing it as a 
university by itself. Galway is weaker than Cork, and 
therefore some federation of these outlying colleges is ab- 
solutely necessary. The question is whether vou are going 
to federate as much or as little as possible. That is where 
the present proposals of the Government undoubtedly 
come into collision with what has been called Mr. Bryce’s 
scheme. The big federal scheme which the Government 
have rejected was to include in one university, Belfast, 
Cork, Galway (as an affiliated College), Trinity College, 
and a new college in Dublin. I found this big federation 
scheme very unpopular. The three Queen’s Colleges were 
strongly opposed to it, and when you come to think of it 
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a sprawling university can never be a popular one. In 
these matters local patriotism plays, and must play, a 
great part. State rights and federal rights have given 
rise to wars, and in universities they are likely to give 
rise to wars of pamphlets. No quarrels are more fierce 
than those begotten of collegiate rivalry. In Dublin I 
found a great number of persons of character and position 
who favored the two college system in that city, another 
college being admitted into the old University of Trinity 
College. To the sentimentalist that is a very attractive 
idea, and to the economist it seems at first sight common 
sense. Trinity College, however, declined the proposal, 
and if it is to be carried out it must be done by Parlia- 
mentary force. This to me, I frankly admit, robs the 
scheme of all its attractiveness. The old and new colleges 
would begin by hating each other. The notion that col- 
leges in the same university love one another is, I think 
all University men will agree, an error. The Prime Min- 
ister and the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Balfour) oppo- 
site are both members of Cambridge and of the same 
college. I ama member of that University, but of another 
college far more ancient than theirs, although not so well 
endowed. When I asked the Prime Minister whether he 
had ever been inside Trinity Hall he was not only not 
content with a negative but I regret to say he added words 
which seemed to me to be words of contumely. With 
great reluctance I found myself more and more driven 
to find a solution of the difficult problem in a direction 
which should be free from hostility and unpopularity. 
I have not the least desire to associate myself personally 
with this University question—my anxiety is to come 
speedily to some creditable and safe solution of the diffi- 
culty, and I believe that the proposals I am about to make 
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will be found to have the seal, and to be worthy of the 
seal, of an extraordinary amount of support throughout 
the length and breadth of Ireland. 


THe NEw SCHEME. 


We propose that his Majesty may, if he is pleased so 
to do, found by charter two new universities in Ireland— 
one at Dublin and the other at Belfast. There will be 
two universities, with bodies corporate, under such names 
respectively as his Majesty may be pleased to determine. 
This question of names is, of course, in a sense a very 
important one, but I have no ambition to be the earthly 
godfather to those heavenly lights which will continue 
to dominate the firmament of learning long centuries after 
all of us have ceased to be. I will therefore leave the 
question of what the names should be for future consid- 
eration. I am told by academic friends in Belfast, that 
they desire the title of University of Belfast. In Dublin 
differences of opinion, I dare say, may arise. Some may 
like it to be St. Patrick’s University and some the Uni- 
versity of Ireland, but all these things are matters for 
discussion, and I content myself for the present with say- 
ing that a rose under any other name will smell as sweet. 
The University of Belfast will have but one college, 
Queen’s College, and it will not be able to have any other 
except, of course, by Act of Parliament. Dublin will 
have three constituent colleges, and three only, Cork, Gal- 
way, and New College, with a charter and incorporated 
body in Dublin itself. Cork and Galway will also re- 
quire to have new charters and new governing bodies. 
There will be severely restricted power of affiliation. The 
existing Royal University will-be dissolved as from some 
appointed day, and its buildings and property and en- 
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dowments will be dealt with in the manner mentioned in 
the Bill. Its £20,000 will be equally divided between Dub- 
lin and Belfast. In neither of the new universities will 
religious tests of any kind be admitted. The third clause 
of the Bill I will read: “ No tests whatever of religious 
beliefs shall be imposed on any person as a condition of 
becoming, or continuing to be, professor, lecturer, fellow, 
scholar, exhibitioner, graduate, or student of or holding 
any office or emoluments or exercising any privilege in 
either of the two universities or any college of the uni- 
versities, nor shall any preference be given to or ad- 
vantage be withheld from any person on the ground of 
religious belief.” Nor is it proposed that the professors 
on accepting office shall enter into any of those long and 
rambling declarations as to what they will do or what 
they will not do, as they do at -present. 


THE GOVERNING BODIES. 


The new Universities will be governed academically 
by their Senates, and those Senates will ultimately be 
bodies elected for the most part—the Crown reserves to 
itself the right to make certain nominations—and any- 
body who has the honor to find himself a member of the 
Senate will be so because he has received the confidence 
and votes of the professors and graduates. The details 
of their composition will hereafter be a matter for dis- 
cussion, 

- Mr. Balfour (U, City of London): Is the right of the 
Crown to nominate a perpetual right? 

Mr. Birrell: Yes, it will be a perpetual right. It is 
proposed in the charter of the Universities to nominate 
for a period of five years. As to the proposed size of the 
Senate, in Belfast there will be thirty-five members, 
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with one lady, and in Dublin thirty-six and.one lady. I 
deprecate any inquiry into the religious beliefs of these 
ladies and gentlemen, but I am informed by my theological 
scouts that in Belfast one Roman Catholic has been 
nominated to the Senate and in Dublin seven Protestants. 
Amongst them I am glad to note the name of my hon. 
friend opposite—the member for Cambridge University 
(Mr. Butcher)—and I hope, if all goes well, that he will 
succeed in infusing into the new University some portion 
of his own passion for the humanities and some traces 
of his own exquisite scholarship. As I have said, the de- 
sire is that the governing bodies shall be academic; of 
course their exact composition must be a matter for dis- 
cussion later, but I may say here, in connection with the 
two pro-chancellorships in Belfast, that there is anxiety 
to do honor to Sir Donald Currie in his old age, and deep 
regret that Lord Kelvin has disappeared before an ar- 
dent wish of his heart had chance of being realized. So 
far as I can ascertain, the representatives of all religious 
thoughts and beliefs in Ireland will cordially co-operate 
in the preliminaries to make this scheme a success. We 
are bound to set up charters, but they really are very 
much copies of other charters which are in existence. 
They have powers to confer degrees and to admit gradu- 
ates and so on, very much the same as those possessed 
by the newly-constructed University of London or any 
other purely academic body. 


POSITION OF PROFESSORS. 


The professors will be appointed and dismissed by the 
Senate, and in the event of dismissal they will have the 
right of appeal. The Crown reserves to itself the right 
to appoint a Board of Visitors, through whom its right 
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in regard to this matter will be exercised. The profes- 
sors in the existing colleges will, of course, continue to 
hold their position under a tenure from the Crown, but no 
one proposes to interfere with them if they wish to go 
on and to accept a professorship at the new Universities. 
When they die or retire the Senate will appoint their 
successors under the provisions of the charter. The new 
college in Dublin will, of course, have no professors, and 
they will have to be appointed. I do not think it is desir- 
able that the new temporary Senate should have the ap- 
pointment of professors in the first instance, because a 
good many members of the Senate may themselves be 
highly eligible persons for these very posts, and I think 
it desirable that the professors should be appointed by 
the Statutory Commissions which it is proposed to set 
up under this Bill. These Commissions, one for Dublin 
and one for Belfast, will have powers to sit together to 
determine joint interests, but otherwise they will be in- 
dependent Commissions, consisting of seven members 
each, four of them elected by the Senate and three nomi- 
nated by the Crown. To these seven members I pro- 
pose, in the first instance, to entrust the duty of appoint- 
ing and fixing the salaries of the professors in the new 
college at Dublin. An important question arises as to 
the presidency of the new college at Dublin. The first 
name that would naturally occur to us is that of Dr. De- 
lany, but there are objections to his appointment, which 
he himself fully appreciates, and he has written to me 
that he has no desire—he is seventy-six years of age—to 
fill the post, and that his one passionate desire is that 
this scheme should be a great success, and that before he 
dies he should see a University in Dublin. I think on 
the whole it is much better that the President of this 
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new college should be a Roman Catholic layman and a 
younger man, in order that it shall secure a good and ener- 
getic start. 


FACILITIES FOR AFFILIATION. 


The charter secures that the University may affiliate 
or allow a constituent college to affiliate to some institu- 
tion as one which, in certain limited subjects, is capable 
of giving University training. But power is taken under 
the charter to allow affiliation only to such institutions 
as come up to a particular standard, because, unless you 
have a severely-restricted right of affiliation, your Uni- 
versity may easily become a sort of agglomeration of 
secondary schools. I have no doubt that the Senate will 
affiliate Maynooth and Magee. I do not think any injury 
will be done to the Senate or to the University of Dub- 
lin if it allows the teaching of Maynooth to be recognized 
as university teaching. We shall take care that the ex- 
aminations, whether at Galway, Cork, or in Dublin, will 
be conducted by perfectly independent examiners, who 
will have the veto in deciding whether any person has 
shown capacity to benefit by the teaching received, which, 
after all, is the great test of university teaching. The ex- 
amination system will be found to provide sufficient safe- 
guards that the standard of the examination will be 
maintained alike in all colleges, so that'a degree obtained 
at Cork or Galway will not be considered in the estima- 
tion of learned men to be better or worse than a degree 
obtained in Dublin. There is a clause in the Bill that 
no money paid to the governing bodies should be applied 
for the provision or maintenance of any church, chapel, 
or other place of religious worship or observance, or 
for the provision of any place of religious or theological 
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study. I think that theology is a subject which any 
University does ill to leave out, but at all events it can be 
provided for out of other than public funds. 


FINANCIAL PROPOSALS, 


As to the finance of this great undertaking, the present 
charge on the Exchequer is £36,500, and the present 
charge on the Irish Church Fund is £20,000. That is the 
beginning and end of the public charge. We propose to 
divide the £20,000 a year equally between the two new 
universities, and we propose to increase the £36,500 to 
£80,000. That is a provision by way of new endowment 
of £43,500. Opinions may differ as to whether that is 
enough. My own belief is that it will be adequate for 
the occasion, that it will be enough, if this Bill gets 
through, to make it plain that the two new Universities 
will be successful. That I regard as the sine qua non 
of the whole thing. I found Ireland in a state of profound 
scepticism as to whether a good day would ever come 
when such a proposal would be carried, and I do not think | 
we can look for a penny in the way of private beneficence 
or generosity in Ireland unless and until this House, by 
passing this Bill, makes monetary proposals on a scale 
sufficient to make it plain that the scheme will succeed. 
When that has been done, however, we may confidently 
expect that in Belfast, and in Dublin too, there will be 
considerable endowments made. The proposal is that 
Belfast shall get £10,000, part of the Irish Church Fund, 
for its University, and £18,000 by way of annual endow- 
ment, making £18,000 per annum. The new college in 
Dublin has first to be built, and then endowed, and the 
proposal is to give out the moneys I have mentioned 
£32,000 a year, which would endow and maintain a new 
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University in Dublin when once it had been started. 
Queen’s College, Cork, will have its present income in- 
creased to £18,000, and the income of Queen’s College, 
Galway, will be increased to £12,000. I think those sums 
are amply sufficient to meet the immediate necessities of 
the case. Building grants also become necessary. Bel- 
fast has fine buildings, but they are inadequate for the 
purposes of a University. It is proposed, therefore, that 
a grant of £60,000 be made to the new University at Bel- 
fast to celebrate this auspicious occasion and to enable it 
to provide itself with all the sizings and appearances of a 
University, worthy of the distinguished province to which 
it will belong. Then I am told that a maximum sum of 
£150,000 for the purposes of the University and college 
in Dublin will not be sufficient to build on any scale a 
residential college, but I think it will be sufficient to com- 
plete the present University buildings.. Hostels and things 
of that sort will have to be left to private enterprise and 
private generosity. Cork and Galway also will receive 
very considerable sums for the purposes of their build- 
ings. I put this scheme before the House, Unionists and 
Nationalists alike, as an obligation, a covenant with which 
all of us, whatever our opinion, may be proud to take a 
share. I believe the objections in Belfast to a University 
have largely disappeared in the last five or six years. I 
believe that, academically, there is the utmost enthu- 
siasm in Queen’s College, Belfast, for this scheme; and I 
believe that great province is quite large enough to main- 
tain a University of her own and to maintain the value 
of her degrees. As to religion, these two Universities 
start on precisely the same ground. The most anyone can 
say is that we plant one University in what I suppose may 
be called Protestant soil, although there are many Catho- 
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lics in Ulster, and that the we plant the other in what may 
be called Catholic soil, although there are many protest- 
ants in Dublin, Cork, and even Galway. These Universi- 
ties as they grow, thrive, and develop may, I suppose, 
show some differences of tone, temper, and clisposition, 
but I believe the temple of learnjng is wide enough for 
them both. If I have the good fortune to succeed where 
far greater men have failed, it will only be due to the fact 
that I have sought counsel on all sides, and that I had 
no personal feelings in this matter. I believe if we 
all unite in supporting this scheme we shall this day have 
done a great work for Ireland, for which future genera- 
tions may rise up and thank us. 














Plain Words on Socialism (1) 


% % a 


I 
MEANINGS OF THE Worp SOCIALISM. 


THE word Socialism in these days sends a thrill through 
an audience, exciting in them feelings, according to their 
antecedents, either of hope or abhorrence; there being 
few to whom Socialism does not; sound either as a message 
of good things to come, deliverance from the evil things 
of the present—from oppression, humiliation, anxiety, 
penury—or else as the sinister message of revolution, the 
destruction of all we value most, the destruction of order, 
property, peace, country, home, and religion. 

This being so, it is obvious that I must make clear what 
is meant by the Socialism about which I am speaking, so 
that I may not be praising or blaming one thing, and my 
readers praising or blaming another. 

Thus, I will say at once that the Socialism I am here 
discussing does not mean that all goods are to be held in 
common, no distinction of families recognized, and no 
private property ; that the rich are to be deprived at once 
of all their possessions, that all men are to be equalized, 
and no hierarchy of rank and employment allowed any 
longer—such a picture of Socialism would be a carica- 
ture—Or again, that an orderly State is to disappear and 
be replaced by independent groups of producers—such a 
condition would be Anarchism not Socialism. Or again, 
that landed property alone should be nationalized, not 
other forms of productive capital—such a plan would be 
an understatement of the Socialist position, no less inac- 

(1) A Lecture delivered in the Oddfellows’ Hall, Edinburgh, 


on February 20, 1906, and published by the C.T.S. of Scotland. 
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curate than the previous overstatements. Nor, again, will 
I make use of wide descriptions that would include 
Socialism truly enough, but would include a good deal 
besides, such a description, e.g., as “ the political economy 
of the suffering classes,” or “doctrines that claim a 
greater equality of social conditions to be obtained by the 
State or legislation” or “ the movement towards the co- 
operative organization of society.” Any social reformer 
might thus describe his schemes though they had little or 
nothing in common with genuine Socialism. (1) 


NEED OF CLEAR SPEAKING IN THE PRESENT POLITICAL 
SITUATION. 


And it is all the more necessary to say this in view of 
the recent political events in Great Britain. For two 
classes of people are desirous of confusing the real issue, 
confusing the real character of Socialism, making all out- 
lines indistinct, so as to draw to their side, under false 
pretences, a great body of people who would never dream 
of following them unless they were half-blinded in the 
cloud of dust raised for their mystification. 

The two extreme parties on either side are eager for 
different reasons to identify the Labor Party with the 
Socialists. On the one hand, the extreme Individualists, 
those who are opposed to social reform, who detest work- 
men’s combinations, and who refuse to recognize the in- 
dissoluble connection between riches and responsibility, 
between authority and accountability, desire to depict all 
serious social reform as mere steps on the road to Social- 
ism. So a leading London paper in the first excitement 
of the elections quoted long passeges from the Clarion, 

(1) See Section I of the treatise on Socialism, by Victor 


Cathrein, S.J., translated from the 8th German edition, with 
additions on America, by V. F. Gettelmann, S.J., New York, 1904. 
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and from Mr. Robert Blatchford, its editor, in order to 
identify labor with Socialism, and to discredit, not the 
Socialists who were already sufficiently disliked by its 
readers, but the cause of social reform that wished to se- 
cure private property by limiting the abuses of it. So 
another London paper, writing for the same public, 
summed up the result of the elections as the “ Victory of 
the Socialists,” and declared that “the new Labor Party 
is essentially Socialistic in aim and character.” And so 
also, though with a different ultimate end, the Labor 
Leader (December 15, 1908) made a similar identifica- 
tion, denounced John Burns as a backslider, included 
artfully in its Socialist programme many items that 
belong equally to the programmes of non-Socialists, and 
by a curious inconsistency, while denouncing monopolies, 
claimed for Socialism the monopoly in this denunciation. 
And the Clarion published an article with the title, “ The 
Socialist Triumph,” using almost the very same words as 
its extreme opponent. 


DISTINCTION OF SOCIALISM FROM SOCIAL REFORM. 


Now nothing could be further from my purpose than 
to engage in a political discussion between Liberal and 
Conservative, to accuse one side of seeking the confisca- 
tion of property, or the other side of refusing its rectifi- 
cation, or to put in a claim that the one side or the other 
is the true friend of property. 

But my purpose is to make as clear as possible the 
audacious fallacy that identifies Socialism with social re- 
form. Let us, then, go to the root of the matter, and 
fasten our attention on what is the distinguishing mark, 
the characteristic feature of Socialism, the vital point on 
which Karl Marx and the various schools of his suc- 
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cessors agree (though differing in minor points), the 
Socialism of Bebel in Germany, of Jaurés in France, of 
Vandervelde in Belgium, and of Ferri in Italy; the 
Socialism that is common in Great Britain alike to the 
Clarion Fellowship Clubs, to the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain, with the Socialist Standard their organ; common 
to the newspaper, Labor Leader, and to the Social Demo- 
cratic Feberation; common in the United States to the 
older Socialist Labor Party and the new Socialist 
Party.(1) 

All these organizations are so far united that they 
possess in common the doctrine and the aim that the pro- 
duction and distribution of goods shall be organized by 
the whole society collectively, and as a necessary pre- 
liminary to this, that all the means of production, dis- 
tribution, and exchange shall pass from private ownership 
to ownership that is public or collective. Hence the term 
Collectivism is sometimes applied to this sense of Social- 
ism; and in the present lecture I shall use the terms 
Socialism and Collectivism as meaning the same thing. 
Thus, in contrast to what is sometimes called old- 
fashioned, pre-scientific, sentimental, or Utopian Social- 
ism, the newer Collectivism is proclaimed as modern 
scientific Socialism ; and the position attributed to Charles 
Darwin in regard to biology, namely, that his teaching is 
to receive certain modifications in detail, but must be ac- 
cepted in principle, is just like the position attributed to 
Karl Marx in economics, that a fundamental reconstruc- 
tion of society is required, and that the State is to be the 
universal employer.(2) A man is not a genuine Socialist 


(1) See the section in Cathrein-Gettelmann on “ The Present 
State of Socialism.” 

(2) See Enrico Ferri, Socialism and Positive Science, pp. 11, 
12 (The Socialist Library, vol. i). 
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unless he agrees to what the Socialist Party of Great Brit- 
ain officially express as their object: “ The establishment 
of a system of society based upon the common ownership 
and democratic control of the means and instruments 
for producing and distributing wealth by, and in the in- 
terests of, the whole community.”(1) To this I think 
the brilliant and cautious advocate of Socialism, Mr. J. 
Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., can raise no objection as ex- 
pressing his aim “to create the organic order of the 
Socialist State out of the atomic chaos of the present 
day.” And he declares that “ monopoly in land and the 
use of industrial capital for individual profits 

must . . . be supplanted by public ownership and 
production for use, before labor can enter into enjoy- 
ment of the blessings which an efficient method of wealth- 
production makes possible.” (2) 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, then, is a genuine Socialist. 
He is the editor of The Socialist Library, in which have 
appeared or are promised the four great Socialist writers 
of four different centuries, Ferri, Jaurés, Vandervelde, and 
Bernstein. But in the efforts to support Socialism, Mr. 
MacDonald falls into one of the three great Socialistic fal- 
lacies, namely, sophistry or dust-throwing, playing with 
words, in particular, using the word Socialism in two 
totally different senses, one the sense of Collectivism, al- 
ready explained to you, and the only sense in which I use 
Socialism here, the other: the sense of any legal measures 
to promote the material welfare of the more numerous 
classes. In this second sense the reforms urged by Lord 
Shaftesbury, the great promoter of the factory laws, in 
the earlier part of the nineteenth century, and by Leo XIII 





(1) Socialist Standard, November, 1905. 
(2) Socialism and Society, p. 129. 
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in the latter part, would be called Socialistic, and Lord 
Shaftesbury and Leo XIII would both of them be called 
Socialists. Better use no words at all than use them so 
misleadingly. Thus, it is misleading when Mr. Mac- 
Donald tells us at the present moment, “ all that the Social- 
ist need do is to lay down and defend as a general prin- 
ciple that reward for work should be certain and sufficient, 
and that full opportunity should be given to each adult to 
work at some remunerative employment.”(1) For this 
general principle is one on which social reformers are 
agreed, and are striving in many countries to carry into 
practice, social reformers who are wholly averse to Col- 
lectivism. Again, he rightly points out how in many 
towns in certain trades, e.g., the boot and shoe and 
hosiery trade, a movement is “ going on which will end 
in the transformation of women and girls into the bread- 
winners of the family, and of men and boys into casual 
laborers or habitual loafers.”(2) But then, by an 
audacious misrepresentation, he tells us that all well- 
meaning people, always excepting the Socialists, declare 
this great evil to be inevitable. But such helpless and 
hapless acquiescense in evil is just what no social reformer 
worthy of the name would endure, and a vast body of 
men every whit as alive as the Socialists to the evils of 
our society, every whit as eager to remedy them, are seek- 
ing some practical remedy, not an impractical Utopia. 
Then in the same misleading fashion, again and again, the 
case is presented as if no one else besides the Socialists 
took any heed of industrial evils, and as if there was no 
choice between Socialism, on the one side, and unchristian 
Individualism on the other, the brutal application of 


(1) Socialism and Society, pp. 182-3. 
(2) Ibid., pp. 183-4. 
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“business principles ” during six days of the week with 
cant on the seventh day, no choice except reckless com- 
petition, the unregulated clash of individual interest on 
the one side, and Socialism on the other. Naturally, 
any humane man, if this was the alternative, and if there 
was no other choice, would choose Socialism rather than 
such a brutal struggle for existence. 


Tue True Mippte Way BETWEEN SOCIALISM AND 
INDIVIDUALISM. 


Such an alternative might have seemed plausible in 
mid-nineteenth century at the time of the Chartists, but is 
not plausible now, since for more than fifty years “ busi- 
ness principles ” of self-regarding individuals have been 
checked, pruned, amended by the two great forces of 
combination and legislation; a whole code of elaborate 
factory laws has grown up, backed by sanitary laws, 
merchant-shipping laws, and workmen’s compensation 
laws; and a network of trade unions and friendly 
societies of all sorts (one of the newest and most prac- 
tical being the Tenant Owner Societies under the guid- 
ance of the Co-operative Housing Council), has 
simultaneously grown up, and has reached such an ex- 
tent that, for example, the British Co-operative Societies 
comprise, if we include wives and children, some eight 
million souls, not to speak of the vast accumulated funds 
and the annual trade of some ninety million pounds. The 
true line of social reform is to extend and improve the 
good we have in our hands, such as this vast fabric of co- 
operation, to improve the factory laws, to give a great 
extension and amendment to workmen’s insurance, to. 
recognize legally trade unions with their two million ad- 
herents, to build up body after body, organization after 
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organization, within the State, bind them in mutual re- 
lations, spread on all sides the principles of conciliation 
and arbitration; in short, to use what we have tried and 
found effective, and not to trust to the untried Utopia of 
Collectivism. Put in force the teaching of the late Pope’s 
Labor Encyclical, that the State is bound to prevent usury, 
monopoly, overwork, underpay, that workmen’s associa- 
tions in a variety of forms are not merely to be permitted, 
but zealously promoted, that as far as possible small 
owners of property, especially peasant proprietors, are to 
be multiplied, that all the organs of conciliation are to be 
strengthened, and all classes and conditions of men to 
join in the work of social reform, not one only, but all; 
work and prayer, the organized State and the organized 
Church, the private employer and the private philan- 
thropist, associations of employers and associations of 
employed working in co-operation—put all this in force, 
adopt this gospel of peace, and we shall not need the 
gospel of social war. 


A Catuo.tic BisHop’s PRoGRAMME. 


And to render more effective what I have said on there 
being a fruitful and practical alternative to Socialism, let 
ame give you a few extracts from a book entitled Socialism 
and Christianity, published last year in America by one 
of much experience and knowledge of his subjects, Dr. 
‘Stang, the Catholic Bishop of Fall River, Massachusetts. 
I quote from the chapter that bears the excellent title, 
““Not Socialism, but Social Reform:” “The State 
should not only protect private ownership as something 
sacred and inviolable, but its policy should be to induce as 
many people as possible to become owners. . . . The 
working man should be encouraged to acquire land and 
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put up his own home on it. A man will take more interest 
in land which is his own than in property which belongs 
to another. He will anxiously cultivate the ground lie 
owns until it yields him an abundance of good things 
that foster his health and rejoice his heart. He will cling 
to the spot and make it his home, dearer to him than 
foreign lands and gilded palaces. The possessor of the 
poorest cabin will not change it for the dreams of a 
Socialistic paradise. Ownership is one of the greatest 
boons of human life. The social question of the day is a 
question of home.”(1) Again: “The employer ‘has no 
right to say to the working man, ‘I can give whatever 
wages I please; if you are not satisfied with what I offer 
you can seek employment elsewhere.’ He cannot deprive 
the working man of his proper and just share in the 
product. . . . We believe with John Mitchell [a Trade 
Unionist leader] that every man should have enough to 
keep his family, educate his children, and lay a little aside 
for the future. Six hundred dollars a year is the least 
that should be paid the unskilled common laborer. 

I think every man should have a house with at least six 
rooms. He should have a bathroom, a parlor, dining- 
room, kitchen, and enough bedrooms for decency and 
comfort. He should have carpets, pictures, books, and 
sufficient furniture to make his home comfortable and 
bright. He should have good food and should keep his 
children in school, and at the same time should be able to 
lay aside something for old age and sickness.”(2) Again: 
“Labor has the same right as capital to organize and 
unite. . . . The advance of Trade Unions in the 
United States is not to be dreaded as an evil. It is 


(1) Socialism and Christianity, pp. 50, 51. 
(2) Ibid., pp. 56, 57. 
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daily growing more self-conscious and prudent.” (1) 
‘““Unionism has to be recognized and respected.” (2) “ W. 
H. Sayward, of Boston, speaking from the side of the 
employers, says: ‘‘ My experience has convinced me that 
labor thoroughly organized and honestly recognized is 
even more important for the employer than for the work- 
men. It makes possible a working method between the 
two parties, which removes, one by one, the most dan- 
gerous elements of conflict and misunderstanding.’ ” (3) 
“Tf Unionism is crushed, Socialism will thrive in its 
stead.” (4) 

Let me cite from Dr. Stang yet one more passage: 
“ A sound insurance system indemnifying not only against 
accidents, but against reverses of life, such as sickness, 
loss of work, old age, would give the laboring classes what 
at the present they need the most—security of existence 
—and would keep them from drifting into Socialism. 
Legislation should force such an accident insurance upon 
any business concern where machinery is employed.” (5) 

Thus we find this American Catholic Bishop praising 
the aspirations of the working classes for a more culti- 
vated life, urging the equipment of every working man’s 
family with family property, demanding fair wages and 
the decencies of life for all, and workmen’s insurance, 
and praising workmen’s associations, that far from being 
an injury to the employers, are almost the condition of 
their security. You may not all agree with the whole 
programme of Bishop Stang, indeed, I hesitate myself be- 


(1) Socialism and Christianity, p. 63. 
(2) Ibid., p. 65. 
(3) Ibid., p. 66. 
(4) Ibid., p. 68. 
(5) Ibid., p. 70. 
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fore his high standard of house accommodation, but you 
will allow it is well worthy of our attention. 


TRADE UNIONS TO BE WELCOMED. 


Further, let me repeat a phrase in it, as affecting our 
present circumstances in Great Britain: “If Unionism 
is crushed, Socialism will thrive in its stead.” These 
words seem to me very wise, and a warning to those 
among us who with utimely timidity are hostile to Trade 
Unions. Thus in America Mgr. Spalding, the friend of 
the Unions, has sorrowfully to recognize the evil that 
Socialists enter into them, and seek to rule them, causing 
disorder, promising Utopias, and victimizing the work- 
men by deception. But this is no wonder, because 
America, as you know, is where the forces of organized 
capital have sought to break the Unions by vast free labor 
agencies, by blacklisting, by the use of armed mercenaries, 
by the misuse of the laws of conspiracy which the em- 
ployers in combination can themselves evade. Moreover, 
in America the constitutional law of free contract has 
been so interpreted as to hamper alike the Factory Acts 
and Trade Unions; a sympathetic strike has been held to 
be illegal, and statutes have been declared unconstitutional 
if they forbade the discharge of a workman for belonging 
to a Trade Union; similarly laws forbidding the truck sys- 
tem or commanding weekly payment of wages have been 
set aside as unconstitutional.(1) The cry, “ Down with 
Unionism!” awakens as its echo the cry, “Up with 
Socialism!” The same thing happens in Germany. There 
the liberty of workmen’s associations is limited and pre- 
carious; they lack co-operative rights; they require a 


(1) See the small volume, Our Benevolent Feudalism, by the 
Socialist, W. J. Ghent, New York, 1902. 
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license from the local authorities, are at the mercy of 
local officials, and are strictly bound to keep to specific 
questions of work and wages, else are liable to the penal 
law. And in Germany a vast proportion of the work- 
ing classes are avowed Socialists, and form the great 
Social Democratic Party against which Count Buelow, the 
head of the Emperor’s Government, urges all the other 
parties to join in alliance, as against public enemies. 

And here in Great Britain the friendliness towards 
‘Trade Unions in the early seventies that I remember, has 
given way to the old suspicion and dislike, and instead of 
welcoming these great organized bodies, of linking them 
up with the law and the State (so well done in New 
Zealand and Australia), or of using them as an invaluable 
ally in the campaign against unemployment, the hostility to 
them culminated in the Taff Vale decision, virtually 
though not nominally the repeal of an Act of Parliament 
that had been passed in their favor. No wonder they 
have been driven into the arms of the Socialists; no 
wonder that many of their members have become Social- 
ists in reality, and many more, blinded by the dust, have 
become Socialists in name. 


So-cALLED MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM AS AT GLASGOW. 


The confusion has been made worse, the mystification 
of the working classes on the one side and of the rich 
ratepayers on the other side, has been made completer by 
the current use of the term “ Municipal Socialism.” No 
doubt in recent years in Great Britain we can trace a 
vast increase of the economic functions of town councils, 
and a great many services have been undertaken having 
the public benefit as their aim, where these services, if 
left in private hands, would necessarily result either in 
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great waste or in a great monopoly, or where, from the 
difficulties of exacting payment, private enterprise would 
have left them unsupplied. Such, for example, as the 
service of water, or gas, electricity, tramways, markets, 
docks, public baths, public gardens, public libraries, lodg- 
ing-houses, and workmen’s dwellings. This increase of 
function is partly due to the fact that British municipali- 
ties in mid-nineteenth century had lost much of their 
ancient powers, and left much either undone or done by 
private individuals that was habitually done by the munici- 
palities on the European contient. The change was also 
partly due to the fact that the growth of towns and popu- 
lation rendered common action more and more needful 
for public health and convenience. But to call this move- 
ment Socialism is to play with words. It has been car- 
ried out not by any Socialist majority, sometimes not with 
any Socialist help, in no place as a step towards Collec- 
tivism; but simply because it seemed in each particular 
case for the general good. (1) 

In fact, the question of public control and ownership 
is eminently a practical question varying with times and 
circumstances, sometimes more, sometimes less—less, for 
example, where, as in the United States, there is a lack 
of well trained and incorruptible officials; more, for ex- 
ample, in Prussia, where such officials can be found, and 
people are accustomed to the obedience of military and 
bureaucratic discipline. 

Or to come nearer home, the City of Glasgow is an 
example of a locality where there was a wide field for 
the action of the civic authorities, and where the field 
had been occupied with wonderful energy and success; 
so that when, in 1901, the British Association held its 


(1) P. Verhaegen, Socialistes Anglais, ch. xi. 
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— 


meeting at Glasgow, strangers to the city could enjoy the 
best water supply in the kingdom, the cheap municipal 
gas and municipal trams, the parks, public halls and art 
gallery ; could examine the famous model lodging-houses, 
public baths, municipal laundries and markets ; could read 
of the immense improvement in the sanitary conditions of 
the city, with a great diminution of the death-rate, the 
diminution being the happy result of the new water 
supply, the better drainage, the clearance of slum areas, 
and the provision of healthy dwellings. 

So great an extension of municipal activity caused 
Glasgow to be styled, in the South, the Mecca of Munici- 
pal Socialism ;(1) though I must remark, by way of pro- 
test against this term, that the difference is hardly greater 
between the climate of the city on the Clyde and the 
climate of Mecca, than the difference between the munici- 
pal activity of Glasgow and real Socialism. 

And lest you should think there is anything either new 
or revolutionary, or, again, anti-Catholic in this kind of 
public ownership and control, which is miscalled Munici- 
pal Socialism, listen to three examples. One is from 
Italy in the 13th century, in what was then the great in- 
dustrial town of Siena. The statutes of the town ad- 
ministration can be read to-day ; elaborate rules on street 
cleanliness, market cleanliness, drainage and paving, for 
the problem of the water supply, for the planting of 
waste places around the town with trees, for forestry 
on the communal property; care for the supply of the 
city with flour and grain, and provisions in general, and 
building materials, lest the supply be disturbed by any ex- 
tortionate middlemen. There was power to make street 
improvements, and assessment was based on the prin- 


(1) The Times, August 23, 1901. 
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ciple of betterment (that, you see, is no new discovery). 
Finally, besides care for the roads and bridges, this 
Sienese republic took in hand the medicinal baths in its 
territory, and fixed a tariff, not merely for the baths, but 
for the lodging of those who frequented them.(1) 

Take another Catholic city, this time contemporary, the 
city of Vienna, under its admirable burgomaster, Dr. 
Lueger. The city and its suburbs lay under the yoke of 
a ring of monopolists (chiefly Jews) ; the peasant culti- 
vators around had to sell the produce of their farms, 
gardens, and vineyards to these monopolists at a very low 
price, and the consumers had to buy them from these 
monopolists at a very high price. Dr. Lueger worked a 
transformation. He undertook a communal restaurant 
in the vast basement of the-town hall, where wholesome 
and cheap provisions and light wines were sold to im- 
mense crowds of all classes, to the great gain both of con- 
sumer and producer, by getting rid of the monopolist 
middlemen, and bringing besides some £16,000 a year 
into the municipal treasury. Moreover, water has been 
municipalized and supplied at very low prices, I believe 
below cost price ; an excellent tram service is supplied just 
at cost price, while gas and electricity have also been made 
municipal, and though supplied very cheaply yield an an- 
nual revenue to the city of about £80,000 sterling. These 
are great results, and no wonder the great man who has 
brought them about has been assailed with vituperation. 
As a Catholic and the friend of Leo XIII and Pius X, 
Dr. Lueger is called ultramontane, fanatical and retro- 
grade. We are accustomed to such epithets and can take 
off the discount from such charges; where I want you to 





(1) See E. Armstrong, English Historical Review, vol. xv, 
00. 5 
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deduct the discount is when you hear him called an Anti- 
Semite or Jew-hater, because it happened that the 
monopolists he overthrew were mostly Jews, and when 
you hear him called a Socialist because he established 
municipal industry in a field where it was fit.(1) 

As a third example let us come back to our own country 
and hear what was the condition of the tenants of the 
great monastery of Durham in the 15th century, a condi- 
tion that if seen in working order to-day might be mis- 
called “ Village Socialism.” The villagers, though nomi- 
nally tenants, were practically small property owners 
paying a rent-charge to the monastery. In the village, 
to quote the words of Abbot Gasquet, “many of the 
things that in these days advanced politicians would desire 
to see introduced into the village community of modern 
England, to relieve the deadly dullness of country life, 
were seen in Durham and Cumberland in full working 
order in pre-Reformation days. Local provisions for 
public health and general convenience are evinced by the 
watchful vigilance of the village officials over the water 
supplies, the care taken to prevent the fouling of useful 
streams, and stringent by-laws as to the common place for 
washing clothes, and the times for emptying and cleansing 
ponds and mill-dams. Labor was lightened and the bur- 
dens of life eased by co-operation on an extensive scale. 
A common mill ground the corn, and the flour was baked 
into bread at a common oven. A common smith worked 
at a common forge, and common shepherds and herdsmen 
watched the sheep and cattle of various tenants, when pas- 
tured on the fields common to the whole village com- 
munity.” (2) 

C. S. Devas, M.A. 
(To be Continued.) 
(1) See Rivista Internazionale, November, 1903, pp. 490, 491. 


(2) Preface to his edition of Cobbett’s History of the Reforma- 
tion, p. xiv., 1896. 
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IMPRACTICABILITY OF SOCIALISM. 


If I have given these details at such length it is to em- 
phasize my contention that reform is not Socialism, and 
that to mix them up is to confuse, confound, bewilder, and 
blind with dust or fog, and justifies me in applying to 
Socialism the epithet insidious, because masquerading 
under false colors as if it were the sole remedy for social 
ills, when out of many proposed remedies it is merely one. 

And now I have as a second point to say that it is a 
very bad remedy, and thus that it is not merely insidious 
but impracticable. 

The collective ownership and collective management of 
all the means of production implies that every factory 
and workshop in a whole country, every warehouse, every 
retail shop, every office, and every house of business, all 
ships from a liner to a fishing smack, every mine and 
quarry belong to the Government, and must be managed by 
those who are working, not on their own account, but as 
Government servants. 

Again and again the difficulties (seemingly insuperable) 
have been pointed out, and some explanation or answer 
demanded from the Socialists how they could be over- 
come. Already on other occasions I have pointed out 
that these difficulties, for the purpose of remembering 
them better, can be reduced to five: first, the difficulty of 
organizing work; secondly, the difficulty of supplying 
different wants; thirdly, the ,difficulty of assigning dif- 
ferent employments; fourthly, the difficulty of assigning 
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remuneration; and lastly, the difficulty of supplying a 
stimulating motive to work. : 


DIFFICULTIES OF ORGANIZATION. 


First, regarding the difficulty of organizing work, take 
Scotland alone, with something less than five million in- 
habitants. Think of all the houses of business in Edin- 
burgh and other great towns and in every village and 
hamlet, worked from one centre. You may say it is done 
now by the post office. Precisely, because the post office 
performs a simple service where the prime matter is de- 
livery, and the prime economy is to avoid cross delivery ; 
it is a simple, almost mechanical work; the main work, 
the letters themselves, are produced by the individual 
thousands of the public. It would be a more apt compari- 
son if an agent of State were himself, after hearing the in- 
dividual circumstances, to write every letter and to post 
them at the proper time, just as he now transmits and de- 
livers them. And in the Socialist Commonwealth the 
many busy hands that are now conducting tens of thou- 
sands of businesses, lesser or greater, throughout the 
land, and in most cases occupy their position precisely 
because they are capable, would at best remain as mere 
agents of a central organizing power. Nor are we helped 
by the analogy of great trusts or combinations, especially 
conspicuous in America, where vast industries are con- 
trolled by a few men. For apart from the difficulty that 
it is one thing for some industries to be controlled, and 
quite another thing for all industries to be controlled, 
there remains this difficulty, that as far as great combina- 
tions and trusts have been successful, they have been 
successful because great power and great wealth have 
been permanently concentrated in few hands, and a new 
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baronial or feudal system has been reconstituted; only 
instead of lordly barons in their castles we have great 
financial magnates in their counting-houses, sitting en- 
throned there, not for a few weeks or few months, but 
permanently. Hence, if there is to be any successful 
business organization on the scale supposed, the demo- 
cratic principles of starting fair, of popular control, and 
of rotation of office, all must be thrown overboard. Not 
even the world-famous Scottish capacity for business 
could carry on any concern with success if with every new 
moon there was to be a new manager. Rather we must 
hand ourselves over to the tender mercies of rulers and 
organizers, who must be few, who must be permanent, 
who must be autocratic. 

I have said Scotland—but why Scotland? Why not 
the forty-five millions of the United Kingdom, or the four 
hundred millions of the British Empire? Mr. Mac- 
Donald speaks of *‘ the community ” and of the “ nation- 
making epoch” as if it was closed,(1) and like other 
Socialists assumes complete, cut-and-dried and distinct 
units, that can each form a Socialist commonwealth. For 
most truly no Socialist organization is possible with shift- 
ing frontiers and shifting populations. But the facts are 
wholly contrary to the assumption that is required by 
Socialism. Take the last sixty years only: compare the 
political map and the statistics of population in 1846, and 
then at each successive ten years look at the changes in 
both. It would take me several hours to give you a mere 
catalogue of these changes. Only think, for example, of 
the extraordinary changes of the political areas ruled 
from London, from Paris, and from Berlin. Or again, 
think of the millions of men and women in a twofold vast 


(1) Secialism and Society, pp. 133, 153. 
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migration, one from Europe to America, the other from 
the open country to the towns. And there is no sign that 
these changes are coming to en end. Frontiers and popu- 
lation are in a state of flux, now no less than sixty years 
ago, and their uncertainty makes the proposed Socialistic 
organization of national industry an impossibility. Society 
would have to be crystallized, frontiers stereotyped, in- 
ternational, nay ever inter-urban migration stopped, all 
men confined each to his own district, like serfs in the old 
time, or indentured coolies in the new time. 


DIFFICULTY OF SUPPLYING WANTs. 


Much more could be said on this first difficulty of or- 
ganization, but I must pass on to the second, the difficulty 
of supplying different wants. A man’s individuality, and 
let me say still more a woman’s individuality, must be 
sacrificed: there is no room for peculiarities, idiosyn- 
crasies, individual requirements. No doubt the ordi- 
nary food, the ordinary clothing, ordinary furniture, or- 

' dinary houses, ordinary amusements, you could get by 
presenting a labor ticket at the Government stores, or in 
whatever way distribution was managed; but all pro- 
duction would be wholesale, on a large scale, after an 
official pattern ; instead of facing a body of producers and 
sellers eager to cater for every separate want, you would 
face an official body to whom any fresh want would mean 
more trouble and more brain work, with no prospect of 
private profit as an incentive; and thus you would seek in 
vain to procure what would be out of the routine of Gov- 
ernment production; the practical consequence would be 
that grown men and women would be assimilated to boys 

or girls at a boarding-school, and we must all be as 
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soldiers with barrack-room uniformity. There could be 
no genuine liberty of consumption. 


DIFFICULTY OF THE ASSIGNMENT OF EMPLOYMENTS. 


The third difficulty is the assignment of different em- 
ployments, and we ask in vain how can it done? For 
every one to take turn and turn about at every trade is 
so appalling a waste of power, so great a violation of 
division of labor, as to be out of the question; to choose 
what you like best is to leave undone necessary employ- 
ments that are liked the least ; to give a greater reward to 
the rough, unpleasant tasks is to depreciate the higher and 
more delicate tasks: the chimney-sweep or scavenger 
would get more than the physician or the schoolmaster. 
A courageous effort to meet these difficulties was indeed 
made by Edward Bellamy, in his famous novel Looking 
Backwards; but I need not dwell on his work, as it has 
long been repudiated by Bebel, who called him “ a Utopian 
and no Socialist.”(1) Indeed, the Socialist leaders shrink 
from publishing any practical details of the future 


Socialist State, and evade practical criticisms by keeping 
to generalities. (2) 


DIFFICULTY OF REMUNERATING WorK. 


And the same may be said of the fourth difficulty, the 
assignment of remuneration. It is often done very badly 
now. Social reformers know the evil, and are striving 
as far as possible to remedy it. But remuneration even 
now is often done very well. Take,.for example, the 
elaborate rates for piece work in the Lancashire cotton 

(1) Woman and Socialism, p. vii., 10th German edition. Stutt- 
gart, 1891. A detailed confytation of Bellamy is given in 


Cathrein-Gettelmann, pp. 285-287, 320-321, 331 note. 
(2) See pp. 233-244 of Cathrein-Gettelmann. 
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trade, fixed by representatives of masters and men, and 
arrived at by technically trained experts ;(1). or, take the 
joint agreement that has worked so satisfactorily for five 
years or more in the coal-mining industries of the four 
great States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois.(2) How could Socialism deal with cases like 
these? For a little while, indeed, they might simply con- 
tinue the previous work of conciliatory experts; but any 
change of production and any invention would make the 
old standards inapplicable, and no criterion would be at 
hand for the new, no outside current rates or Trade- 
Union rates, and all would have to be left to official good 
pleasure. But no body of men, least of all a body of 
officials, are to be trusted with arbitrary power in their 
hands. 





DIFFICULTY OF SUPPLYING A MOTIVE. 


Lastly, but not least, comes the difficulty of supplying a 
motive. It has been pointed out, again and again, how 
unlikely is the order and punctuality, the incessant and 
strenuous labor, the keen eye for technical improvement, 
the watch for markets, that is stimulated by the fear of 
dismissal on the part of the employed, or bankruptcy on 
the part of the employers, and by the hope of advancement 
and enrichment on the part of both. But in the Socialist 
State there could be neither dismissal nor bankruptcy to 
fear, and the honors and rewards that might be held out 

-to the industrious and inventive would be a shadowy re- 
ward compared with the substantial gains that our present 
social arrangements do not indeed always give (alas! far 
from it), but at least hold out as an allurement. Hence 

(1) S. and B. Webb, Industrial Democracy, 2d ed., pp. 195- 


9 


4 


04. 
(2) W. J. Ashley, Adjustment of Wages, 1903. Appendix iv. 
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the universal self-interest of indolent mankind in the 
Socialist State would condone, not indeed absolute idle- 
ness, but habitual slack work, easy-going habits, general 
negligence, that it would be everybody’s business, and 
therefore nobody’s business, to correct. 





FAILURE OF SOCIALISTS TO ANSWER THE OBJECTION OF 
IMPRACTICABILITY. 


The impracticable character of Socialism having long 
ago been pointed out, I looked with interest to see whether 
in either of the two volumes of the Socialist library 
published in 1905, namely, Socialism and Positive Science, 
a translation from Prof. Ferri, and Socialism and Society, 
by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, any serious attempt was 
made to meet this charge of impracticability. There is no 
serious attempt made in Prof. Ferri’s work. In Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s there is an attempt, whether serious you must 
yourselves judge. I have already shown how this writer 
—now the Member for Leicester—confuses the issue by 
making all social reform a step in the direction of Social- 
ism instead of away from it. Now to the many practical 
objections against the collective ownership of all the 
lands, and mines, and railways, and dockyards, and ships, 
and mills, and workshops, he answers: “ Make the 
change by degrees. Solvitur ambulando, not sic volo, 
laboratory experiment, not revolution, is the method of 
Socialism.”(1) But how can this be taken, in spite of 
the Latin quotation, as a serious answer to the objections 
to Collectivism. If the end is wrong, it is not made right 
by being reached slowly and piecemeal. If I were to up- 
hold that the best social arrangement was an oligarchy of 
great trusts, with all the rest of the people their industrial 


(1) Socialism and Society, p. 180. 
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and political subjects, and you raised objections to the 
‘working of such a society, would it be a serious answer to 
‘say that this arrangement, was to be reached cautiously, 
slowly, and in a Fabian manner? And supposing Mr. 
MacDonald’s phrase “laboratory experiment” is a cor- 
rect paraphrase of solvitur ambulando, are you and I to 
be stretched on the laboratory table as a corpus vile for 
social vivisection? Is Scotland, with all her great his- 
toric memories, is the mighty empire of which Scotland 
forms one of the most brilliant jewels, are the homes and 
hearths of the Scottish people, as were they some worth- 


less material, to be exposed to the chances of a dubious 
experiment ? 


SoctaLismM IMMORAL AS BernG INJuRIoUS TO FAMILY 
LIFE. 


I said dubious; but the experiment is worse than 
dubious, for real Socialism is not merely, as I have shown 
you, insidious and impracticable, but is exposed to a third 
and graver charge of being immoral, in the sense of being 
opposed to that solid family life which is the very pivot 
of morality and of happiness. No doubt such a charge 
will be indignantly repudiated; but remember before you 
join in the repudiation how precisely I have limited 
genuine Socialism, how carefully I have explained that a 
vast percentage of those who call themselves, or are 
called by others, Socialists, deserve not the name, and are 
striving after something completely different from genuine 
Socialism. To make a charge against these men, these 
merely nominal Socialists, of being opposed to family life 
would be almost as preposterous as to make such a charge 
against the Pope or the Premier. But Socialism itself, 
that sets up the State as the universal producer and pro- 
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vider, this is an immoral doctrine, destructive of family 
life. I know indeed full well that there is much highly 
injurious to family life in the present condition of things, 
especially in the work of married women away from their 
homes, and in the miserable dwellings of so many of our 
people, for example, the overcrowded tenements of the 
jute-workers in Dundee, that make the name of “ home” 
a mockery. That, indeed, is a reason why every one of us 
should be eager for the social reform that will mend or 
mitigate these evils, but not to mend them by doing away 
with the very home we are seeking to preserve or restore. 
And yet this is precisely what Socialism does. The sacred 
union of man and woman for mutual help, for educating 
and supporting their children, for providing for their 
future welfare, the sense of mutual responsibility and 
care, the true and healthy communism, that of the home, 
the countless co-operative associations which each family 
forms, the thousand ties of dependence that are an oc- 
casion for the display of the best qualities of human 
nature—this realm of self-devotion and self-sacrifice— 
all this becomes unmeaning and impossible where the 
Socialist State provides for the nourishment and educa- 
tion and technical training and material and moral outfit 
of each child. The moral office of parents is gone, the 
sacred enclosure of home is violated, the sacred words 
father, mother, brother, sister, have been degraded to a 
lower meaning, and the next step is to reduce the rearing 
of man under approved physicians and physiologists and 
the latest professors of eugenics, to the level of a prize 
cattle farm. The Christian family and Collectivism are 
incompatible ; their antagonism is so rooted that reconcilia- 
tion is impossible. . 


AP 
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BENEFIT OF SMALL HoLpinGs, AND SociaList HostTILity 
TO THEM. 


This antagonism is seen in various ways, and first in 
regard to small properties. Where the mass of mankind 
live, each family in a separate house with a garden around 
it, or small holding, or farm that will not occupy habitu- 
ally much more labor than that of the members of the 
household—this is the best field for the Christian family ; 
this the historical condition for the soundest family life, 
Christian and non-Christian, in the past, this the ideal of 
social reform, this what the new movement in Great Brit- 
ain towards garden cities is proclaiming, this what Leo 
XIII, the great exponent of Christian family life and of 
the Christian renovation of society, urged so strongly, 
this the prevalence of which in great parts of Germany 
and the United States, gives to those two great countries 
the best security for their greatness. 

But against such small properties, against the country- 
side being dotted with innumerable homesteads, such as 
still can be seen in parts of Aberdeenshire and among 
Highland crofters, real Socialism has set itself in per- 
sistent hostility, from the days when Karl Marx mistook 
the future and prophesied the disappearance of peasant 
proprietors,(1) to the publications of The Socialist 
Library last year, wherein Mr. MacDonald ignores this 
prime remedy for social disease,(2) and where Prof. 
Ferri condemns small farms in his biological fashion as 
rudimentary organs with no function in the higher or- 


(1) See the facts and figures in Cathrein-Gettelmann, pp. 160, ff. 
Also on the growth of the peasantry, relatively and absolutely, in 
Germany, see W. J. Ashley, Progress of the German Working 
Classes, 1904, pp. 60-68. 


(2) Socialism and Society, p. 170. 
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ganization of society.(1) And here you can find a good 
practical test of the difference on which throughout this 
paper I have laid such emphasis, the difference between 
mere nominal or harmless Socialism, on the one side, and 
real and mischievous Socialism on the other. If a party 
or writer desires the spread of peasant proprietors, of 
small farmers, crofters—desires to see a multitude of 
families, each family working its own ground for its own 
sustenance, or for a wholesome supplement to its income; 
then any alleged Socialism of the party or the writer is 
only nominal and innocuous, like the alleged Socialist 
legislation of Australasia that has endeavored by the 
taxation of unimproved ground values and by other meas- 
ures, such as the exemption of improvements and of small 
landowners from taxation, to create as many farmers as 
possible on the vacant lands, and transform desolate sheep 
runs into the homes of a thriving peasantry. (2) 

But true Socialism is hostile to peasant owners as well 
as to all owners; the small farm or croft is an instrument 
of production no less than the mine or factory, and must 
be absorbed by the community, not left as family property 
for family benefit. Extremes meet; and Individualism 
agrees with Socialism in making the individual the unit 
instead of the family—the individual working for him- 
self, the individual face to face with the all-embracing 
State, and every power or function of intermediate organs 
weakened, numbed, often totally paralyzed. And thus 
the very criticism that has been directed against In- 
dividualism is equally applicable to Socialism, that it re- 
gards man, to use a famous French saying, as né enfant 

(1) Socialism and Positive Science, pp. 71, 72. 


(2) See The Economic Journal, 1904, pp. 401 ff., on “Taxa- 
tion of Land Values in Australasia.” 
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trouvé, mort célibataire—that is, it regards every one as 
if reared in a foundling house and dying unwedded. | 


Tue ANTI-CHRISTIAN AND ANTI-CATHOLIC CAMPAIGN 
oF SOCIALISTS. 


And yet a clearer sign of the incompatibility of genuine 
Socialism with the Christian family is seen in the hos- 
tility of Socialism to Christianity. True, there have been 
so-called “ Christian Socialists ” like Maurice or Kingsley ; 
true, there are in England now a large body of men, e.g., 
many of the Fabian Society and many members of the 
Anglican “‘ Christian Social Union,” who call themselves 
both Socialists and Christians. But this is quite a mis- 
nomer, considering what I have told you on the confusion 
of words and the misuse of the term Socialism to express 
Social Reform, though such a misnomer need not sur- 
prise us among our separated brethren, who are without 
watchful pastors under an infallible head to warn them 
when they are wandering from the track. And thus the 
real anti-Christian character of real Socialism comes out 
much more clearly wherever the Catholic Church is a 
recognized power. There the two great combatants ap- 
pear undisguised. So (to repeat what I said at the 
Blackburn Catholic Conference in 1905), (1) “ you have 
only to cross to Belgium to see them forming two political 
parties in daily hostility. At least half the blame of the 
cruel persecution of the Church in France falls on the 
shoulders of the Socialists. In Germany a strong Gov- 
ernment left off persecuting the Church because in her it 
recognized the only force that could withstand Socialism 
successfully. In Italy a Government, once bitterly anti- 


(1) Issued as a penny publication by the Catholic Truth 
Society, under the title Socialism. 
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clerical, is becoming eager for an alliance with the Church 
as a shield against the Socialists. The same antagonism 
is seen across the Atlantic. The two rapidly growing and 
spreading bodies in the United States are the Socialists, 
who already make up nearly half the voters, and over 
against them the Catholic Church.” And this Church the 
American Socialists well recognize is the great obstacle 
that bars their way to their final victory.(1) 

Nor is it to be passed by without mention that the most 
conspicuous of all living German Socialists, Herr Bebel, 
has written a famous book on Woman, that has been 
translated into many languages ; a book that sets at nought, 
not merely the principles of the Christian family, but the 
very first principles of decent life, and proclaims the 
abominable doctrine that, by an appalling misuse of two 
noble words, is called the doctrine of free love.(2) And 
in England the most violent recent attack on Christianity, 
nay, on the existence of God and all religious beliefs, has 
been made in the Clarion newspaper of London, edited 
by Robert Blatchford, who, among English Socialist 
writers, is perhaps the most widely read. 

It is true that in modern England, and probably still 
more in Wales and Scotland, the irreligious character of 
real genuine Socialism is veiled by the cloud of that non- 
genuine kind of which I have spoken so frequently, and 
which so frequently is profoundly religious. But still, 
the force of logic is too powerful and too remorseless, the 
world too closely connected physically and morally for us 
in England or Scotland to remain insulated much longer, 
or much longer to combine the incompatible. The fog 





(1) Stang, Socialism and the Church, pp. 15, 33. 


(2) Die Frau und der Sozialismus, 10th edition. Stuttgart, 
1891, pp. 337, 338. 
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will lift, the veil will be withdrawn, and you will see the 
real lineaments of Socialism; its true character, not as 
seen in its undeveloped infancy in Great Britain, but as 
seen as an adult in its further development on. the Conti- ‘ 
nent and in America. Then it will appear as one aspect 
or form of modern irreligion, of the doctrine that all that 
is worth having is to be had in this world, of the revolt 
against the providential guidance of mankind, the ejection 
of belief in God and His judgments. Developed Socialism 
is but the practical way adopted by the toiling multitudes 
of expressing their irreligion. 


Nort SocIALists BUT ATHEISTS THE REAL CULPRITS AND 
THE ENEMIES OF THE PEOPLE. 


Am I then, as a conclusion, because of the unchristian 
and shocking words of Socialists, like Bebel, or Ferri, or 
Robert Blatchford, to exclaim, Le Socialisme, voila 
l'ennemi! See in Socialism our arch-foe? By no means; 
for this would be to mistake agents for principles, to assail 
the dupe rather than the deceiver. It is not against 
Socialists, but against others, that we must direct our in- 
dignation ; namely, against those who sit in high places, 
and under the plea of philosophy or science or historical 
criticism whittle away the foundations of our faith, admit 
no voice of revelation, will not recognize that Christ is 
God, or even that we know of any real personal God out- 
side ourselves, any Father in heaven—these men are our 
true foes, these the irreconcilable enemies of the human 
race. Irreligion sitting at the banquet, clad in purple and 
fine linen, and Socialism, irreligion’s unhappy offspring, 
too often disavowed, shivering in rags on the doorstep— 
with which of these shall we feel indignation? Not with 
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the offspring, I trow, but with the parent. And I can 
spare little pity for the clamorous complaints of rich 
men stripped of their power and possession by a working 
man’s commonwealth, if they have previously joined in 
the unholy work of rearing a generation of atheists. 

But let no one think that the working men at least will 
secure a material benefit, though they may lose a spiritual. 
The sword of irreligion is a treacherous weapon, and woe 
to those who grasp it, for it will turn against themselves. 
If the love of God, as Scripture tells us, is impossible 
without the love of man, it is no less certain that the love 
of man—true philanthropy, true altruism—is based on 
the love of God; unless you recognize God as your 
Father, you cannot recognize man as your brother. See, 
then, those who would cast away religion, like the mis- 
guided followers in this realm of the Clarion and of the 
Rationalist Press Association, see whither you would be 
driven. First of all, perhaps, indeed, the property and 
power of the actual holders might be weakened or swept 
away; but no reign of love would follow the change. 
Much rather the bold and crafty, in the new struggle for 
existence, would secure, like the “bosses” of North 
America, for themselves and their allies the mastery over 
production, the control of wealth, the subjection of their 
fellow-men—the words fellow-men, indeed, or com- 
rades, or brethren, are all out of place; say, rather the 
subjection of those others who, in the ruthless strife, have 
shown themselves their inferiors, and who would be made 
all speedily to know their inferiority, to know their 
masters, to recognize as their wisest course a ready 
adaptation to their environment. The new aristocracy, or 
plutocracy, or capitalists, or magnates, or whatever name 
was given to the new holders of might and money, these 
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new men would rule without any of the moral restraints 
that now, imperfectly indeed, but still in some measure, 
control them ; and far from the issue of attempted Social- 
ism being for the good, as true social reform, or true 
Christian Democracy, is for the good of the poorer and 
weaker classes of society,(1) the last state of the great 
masses would be worse than the first. 

Therefore, as my final word, alike to those endowed and 
those not endowed with riches and power, it is not Social- 
ism for the one, it is not Capitalism for the other, that is 
the foe to be fought, but for both alike the common 
enemy is Atheism; Atheism is our arch-foe. Among 
godless property-holders, godless employers, godless 
workpeople, there can be no lasting accord; alone under 
the wings of religion can social and domestic peace find a 
lasting refuge. 

C. S. Devas, M.A. 


(1) See the penny publications issued by the Catholic Truth 
Society on Christian Democracy before the Reformation and The 
Meaning and Aim of Christian Democracy. 




















Catholics and the Social Move- 
ment(1) 


By Ricut Rev. Mer. Parkinson, D.D. 


Human life is continually growing and changing. Dur- 
ing the past ten years it has been transforming itself 
with unprecedented rapidity. Self-consciousness in the 
individual and the community is intensified. Deficien- 
cies and hardships are revealed which had previously 
passed unnoticed by the crowd of men. We may per- 
sonally be content with the measure of comfort enjoyed 
by ourselves, while the world at large, or one great sec- 
tion of it, is clamoring with discontent. No one here 
can fail to have made some acquaintance with the ele- 
ments of this seething dissatisfaction; but not everyone 
will have observed how wide an area has been affected, 
nor will everyone have been aroused to a sense of his 
own responsibilities under the changing conditions of 
society. Poverty groans under the very shadow of splen- 
did prosperity, driving, for example, in London one- 
fourth of its inhabitants to end their days under some 
form of charity, and burying one-tenth of our whole popu- 
lation below the level of decent human existence. Then 
there is the problem of the unemployed, chronic with us, 
and more pressing than in any other country in the world. 
There are the accumulated and unsuspected horrors of 
“ sweated labor ” ; there is the agricultural crisis, in which 
the surviving agriculture of what is now the least agri- 
cultural country in the world seems threatened with still 


(1) A Paper read at the Conference of the Catholic Truth 
Society, at Preston, England. 
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further disaster. Recall, too, the ominous warning of 
our declining birthrate, and the physical degeneration of 
so many of our children and young people. You might 
travel all over Europe without meeting with a parallel 
of the specimens of pitiable wretchedness you meet on 
entering cities like Birmingham, Manchester, or Liver- 
pool. The extent and urgency of our social needs is 
made more apparent by the vast number of societies and 
agencies of all kinds, both public and private, which the 
kindliness and ingenuity of men have devised for the 
purpose of safeguarding and promoting the well-being 
of those below the poverty-line, or of the large class that 
lies at the mercy of every fluctuation in the trade of the 
country. Such, for instance, are clubs, benefit societies, 
co-operative societies, trade unions, etc. These societies 
are for the most part conducted with intelligence, de- 
votedness, and in a spirit of willingness to co-operate 
with others. 

Belgium, perhaps, of all nations, has been most keenly 
alive to the exigencies of the present economic situation, 
and we meet there a general thriftiness, an old-age pen- 
sion system working satisfactorily, and a total absence of 
the “unemployed” problem. France, Germany, Italy, 
Russia are distracted by social discontent, strikes, and 
Socialism. Our own colonies of Australia and New 
Zealand have led the way in the illuminative path of the 
“ minimum wage.” 

As far as the laws of our own country are concerned, 
we have on the whole the best labor laws in the world, 
we have a good system of factory inspection, we have 
legislation determining the liability of employers of labor 
in case of accidents, we have the provision of breakfasts 
for famished school children, we are witnesses of the ex- 
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isting movements in the direction of school hygiene, 
medical inspection of children, small holdings in the 
country and housing in the towns. And yet in spite 
of all this our social unrest continues to increase, and ex- 


pressions of discontent are louder and more frequent 
than ever. 


WHy IS THERE A SOCIAL PROBLEM ? 


The central point of the whole social question is how 
to gain a decent living, or how to procure the where- 
withal to be properly fed, clothed, housed, educated, and 
re-created ; or to put it in a single word, the question is 
one of suitable maintenance. Every individual of our 
teeming population yearns to live as easily, as comfort- 
ably, and as efficiently as the inevitable conditions of 
human life will permit. Strange though it may seem 
when thus crudely stated, it is nevertheless true that 
urban overcrowding, infant mortality, the prevalence of 
dangerous trades, sweated labor, strikes, child labor, the 
labor of married women in factories, all emphasize and 
illustrate this central field of effort—the struggle for 
higher maintenance, 

Whatever may be the remedies proposed to remove or 
alleviate the misfortunes of our economic state, a broad 
fact confronts every man and woman who will devote a 
little patient reflection to the circumstances of human life. 
This fact is that men, women, and children—individuals 
and families, all of the same flesh and blood, of the same 
moral and intellectual capabilities, of the same lofty 
destiny—live, labor, and die in conditions of life most 
unequal, where the comforts, the pleasures, or the toils- 
are often unmerited by the individuals who suffer or 
enjoy them. 
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Two Opposite SOLUTIONS. 

Collectivism boldly declares that the prevailing con- 
ditions of life are radically and desperately wrong. So- 
cialists therefore demand a radical and desperate trans- 
formation. What now seems to exist for the benefit of 
the privileged few must be transferred more or less 
promptly to the less fortunate multitude to possess and 
enjoy in common with the present unlawful holders. 
The sources of our common maintenance, the means of 
production (land, mines, quarries, factories, and plant) 
as being the natural heritage of the race, are (they al- 
lege) unjustly retained in the hands of private indi- 
viduals. These sources of wealth must become common 
property. Catholics, on the contrary, affirm that the es- 
sential character of the existing social and economic 
fabric is just and natural, but that for many reasons it 
has got seriously out of order, but still not so seriously 
out of order as to be beyond repair. 


A Worp Axsout Our TERMS. 


Social movement, in its broadest sense, is an activity 
of the whole nation; or, taking into account the present 
swift and easy communication between nation and na- 
tion, it is a necessary, simultaneous, and interdependent 
function of all nations. Social activity can no more be 
disjoined from other national or international activities 
than muscular energy can be dissociated from the direc- 
tive action of the brain, or from the operations of diges- 
tion. Still the social movement is neither strictly po- 
litical nor economic. Politics include, or ought to in- 
‘clude, those grand principles and liberties which guard 
and develop the life of the city, the family, and the indi- 
vidual. Economics are engaged with values, sales, ex- 
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changes, and the distribution of wealth, whether in the 
form of profits, wages, rent, or interest. Social science 
to some extent includes all these, or it may be, and in 
common use is restricted more particularly to the ad- 
vancement and protection of the individual, the family, 
and the city. 


UNALTERABLE PRINCIPLES. 


As the Catholic Church is an institution many centuries 
old, it has long had definite principles concerning social 
life and conduct. Individual and social life is eminently 
the province of Catholic influence and guidance. Now, 
there are certain principles which with Catholics are 
axiomatic, and which in practice admit neither of doubt 
nor discussion. From among these unalterable princi- 
ples the following may be set forth as applying more di- 
rectly to the subject in hand: 

1. Every man is under the obligation, and has there- 
fore the right, to serve God according to his conscience. 

2. He has consequently the right to bring up his off- 
spring in accordance with the tenets of his own re- 
ligion, and to enjoy all reasonable facilities for its free 
exercise. 

3. Individuals may and do lawfully possess as their 
own both land and other properties. To deprive them 
of what they hold by a recognized title of ownership 
would be spoliation. 

4, Every individual has a full and inviolable right to the 
use and disposal of his own properties, subject only to 
the extreme necessity of others. 

5, Every man has a right to the unfettered use of his 
abilities, to self-direction, to the results of his industry 
and capacity. 
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Here we have the right to free choice of labor, and the 
right of reasonable competition. 

6. Men, being free agents with high capabilities of 
development, have an inborn right to such leisure as 
will allow them to practise their religion, to cultivate the 
personal and domestic virtues, and to improve their 
minds. 

Herein is the foundation of the claim for moderate 
hours of labor, for the provision, furtherance, or free en- 


joyment of the means of religious, moral, and social 
betterment. 


SoctaL AcTION, PHILANTHROPY, AND CHRISTIAN 
CHARITY, 


Social action embraces all that in whatever manner 
promotes the good of the members of a limited group, 
such as the city, town, village, or district. It may be 
exercised in administrative work, but its more congenial 
and characteristic occupation is with those classes of so- 
ciety who are the more dependent on the help and direc- 
tion of others, whether in matters pecuniary, religious, 
or moral. As instances one may refer to associations of 
various kinds for men, women, boys, and girls, and re- 
lief agencies of every description. 

Philanthropy and Christian Charity may be classed to- 
gether for our present purpose, though they differ es- 
sentially in the principles that animate them. They may 
also differ in the directness of their action, just as the 
work of a Sister of Charity or a hospital nurse is more 
intensely social than that of the millionaire who simply 
writes out the check for £1,000 as a donation to a public 
swimming bath. 
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Should ever social activity become so far-reaching as 
to do away with the now large proportion of the indigent, 
or of those who, though not actually in want, are always 
on the verge of poverty, and at times even submerged, 
there will be abundant cause for thanksgiving; but for 
generations to come there will be plenty of scope for the 
heroic devotedness of all our works of charity. Till 
all are pure, there will be Magdalen homes; till all are 
provident and thrifty, there will be rescue work; till a 
true elixir of life is discovered, there will be physical de- 
generation and hospital work; till all have acquired full 
self-control and consummate prudence, till all are blessed 
with invariable good fortune, there will be men, women, 
and children whose condition will plead to the sympathetic 
hearts of the wiser or more fortunate. 


A PRACTICAL OUTLOOK ON LIFE. 


Dreamers we must never be. In social and political 
matters it is easy to mistake dreams for realities. Social 
and political projects are engaged with the hard realities 
of life, upon natural laws in full operation, which by 
taking thought we cannot change. It is easy to imagine 
human life with certain of its troublesome factors elimi- 
nated ; but think as you may, the factors are there. They 
are even increasingly present; to ignore them is to 
dream, 

There cannot be a shadow of doubt that the co-opera- 
tion of Catholics in the various departments of social 
enterprise would be welcomed. Neither is there any 
room for doubt that, from a closer acquaintance with the 
methods of others, Catholics may learn much with ref- 
erence to the administration and arrangements of the 
social works which they themselves have initiated, such 
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as hospitals, laundries, clubs, recreations, night schools, 
etc. 
THE SOCIAL SENSE. 

No one can pursue a subject with profit unless he has 
a taste for it. Now, the taste for social subjects is the 
“social sense.” Our five senses are purely egotistical; 
the “social sense” is a sympathetic outlook. It appre- 
hends our fellow men as beings with hearts and aspira- 
tions like the best of men. It looks upon the separate 
individuals, whether they be workmen, servants, or casual 
laborers, as sharers with ourselves in the resources, bene- 
fits, and advantages of the present world, in which their 
lot is often so much harder than our own. It goes out 
effectively towards them, soothing, enlightening, elevat- 
ing, comforting, sustaining, civilizing more truly, Chris- 
tianizing, or bringing them yet closer to the divine em- 
brace. There are those in whom the social impulse to 
better, to improve, to elevate and invigorate others has 
never been vividly aroused. Men (they feel) are born 
into their different stations. Physical and psychological 
differences, disqualifications, discomforts, heavy or dis- 
tasteful and unremitting toil are the natural result of 
these original differences ; and so they thank God that they 
are not as the rest of men. Yet how vast is the army of 
our toilers; how stern are the conditions of their labor; 
how pathetic the devotedness of many of them; how re- 
signedly do they, for the most part, put up with difficul- 
ties which to many others would be unbearable. And 
how much of their weary and endless toil is capable of 
alleviation! Such is the field to which the social worker 
must bring his heart, his hands, and his intelligence. 

The number of workers is on the increase; nor is it 
any longer an objectionable imputation on a man’s gen- 
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tility that he is busy in civil or commercial affairs. This 
is a gain. Anyone who fails to do his share in promot- 
ing the common advantage is an idler. There are social 
layers of workmen, from the casual or unskilled laborer 
to the highly educated professional man. We are some- 
times misled by the terms “the working” class and the 
“better” class, but the “better” class is not a section 
of the community dispensed from its allotted work, but 
a class which works with less or wholly without economic 
pressure, or which is.engaged upon a higher kind of 
labor. We must protect ourselves from the time-honored 
prejudice that labor of a less specialized or more material 
character is therefore degrading. All honest toil, sub- 
servient to natural human purpose and advantage, is 
honorable. Every man should belong to a working class, 
and no class is the better because it does less work. 


A SPECIMEN OF THE FIELD oF SOCIAL WorRK. 


One only specimen shall be taken from the wide field 
of social work, which in one way or another is open to the 
enterprise and industry of all. I instance the endless and 
varying problem of the remuneration of labor. And let 
the example be restricted to remuneration in the form of 
wages. The difference of a few shillings a week in 
wages means health and comfort or starvation and 
misery to many millions of our countrymen. The wage 
problem is not easily solved; but the general principle 
will not be called in question that the payment given to a 
man in exchange for his toil should, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, be sufficient to maintain him up to a fair 
standard of robust, human life. And as human life is 
dependent upon the life of the family, the standard of 
maintenance is not the efficiency of the individual worker 
alone, but of the family he is bound by his position to 
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support. The applications of this principle are innumer- 
able, and the limitations it must receive are many and 
difficult to deal with; but the substance of the principle 
is as inviolable as it is far-reaching. A man has a right 
to live as a man, and not as a beast of burden or a mere 
instrument of toil. He can only live by the product of 
his labor; labor must then supply him with the means of 
a becoming subsistence. Remuneration may be sufficient 
according to contract, but it may be rendered insufficient 
by cruel deductions. The wage-earner is always a man. 
He can never barter away the dignity or privileges of his 
manhood. The hours of his labor should leave him 
space for intercourse with his fellows, for the society 
of his wife and family, for the exercise of his religious 
duties, and for such bodily and mental recreation as may 
reasonably be sought for the solace of a life of toil and 
for the recovery of expended energy. The remuneration 
of labor should not merely suffice to feed, clothe, house, 
and cultivate the man, but his family also. As things 
are now, the child too often begins to support itself be- 
fore it has done its elementary schooling. School chil- 
dren long for the day when they may leave school alto- 
gether to go and earn money in the factory or workshop. 
The wife herself must work out, because from a child 
she has done so; and little wonder that she dislikes home 
work, for she has never had an opportunity of acquiring 
a taste for the occupations that belong to the realm of 
wife and mother. Hence flow disastrous consequences 
in the state of the home, the care of the children, the in- 
stincts of the mother, and the rearing of her offspring. 


THE MorAt. 


We Catholics, as such, have a duty to discharge in ac- 
cepting with alacrity our share in social work. As Catho- 
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lics, we are men and citizens, and cheerfully recognize 
the obligations that arise naturally from the two sources 
of religion and citizenship. As Catholics, we have clear 
and firm principles to guide us. These principles will 
encourage earnestness and thoroughness, while they will 
serve as an effective check to exaggeration. As Catho- 
lics, too, we have not invariably taken our full share in 
public activity. As Catholics also, we have much to 
learn from the many excellent forms of civic effort which 
exist for the alleviation of human suffering or distress, 
and for the promotion of individual and corporate well- 
being. As Catholics, we are able to contribute something 
more than material advantages (such as higher wages, 
shortened hours of labor, or improved conditions) ; we 
offer (as no others can do with the same definiteness) 
spiritual advantages, without which all the rest have 
proved to be unsatisfying. An advance in self-conscious- 
ness, such as is effected by education, and advance in ma- 
terial comforts and opportunities, such as is afforded by 
the unmistakable increase in the emoluments and pleas- 
ures of the working classes, demand a corresponding ad- 
vance in moral restraint and religious enlightenment. In 
default of this spiritual and moral amelioration it has 
come about that, with an increase of prosperity, there have 
appeared alarming and almost universal symptoms of un- 
rest and discontent. 

At the same time Catholic effort and co-operation will 
be ineffective unless it be enlightened. Social and eco- 
nomic life in these days are so infinitely complex that 
dangers and illusions beset the path at almost every step. 
A Catholic should carry with him his sense of right and 
fairness, and a brotherly spirit of true charity. These will 
safeguard him, though they will by no means exonerate 
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him from the labor of patient investigation and reflective 
reading. It must be confessed that our English Catho- 
lic library of social manuals has yet to be written. Good 
work, but limited in extent, and not highly specialized, 
has been done by English Catholics, while much excel- 
lent work in all branches has been done in France, 
Belgium, and Germany. What we want is a series of 
cheap, popular manuals on the whole range of social ques- 
tions. They should be well-written, on a uniform plan, 
up-to-date, brought out by writers thoroughly conversant 
with their subject, and published under the joint respon- 
sibility of an alert and reliable committee. It cannot be 
too clearly impressed upon the mind that social and po- 
litical problems are most difficult and complicated, and 
that the smart and easy solutions of the platform orator 
or the leaflet are often but the crudest superficialities. 
And to everyone who will take up these burning questions 
I would say: First get your facts, and as many of them 
as you are able; then examine them calmly; mark their 
bearings, and abstain from prophesying. Stand by the 
hard, irresistible, facts of life. And it is worth while to 
observe that, though the world is always progressing in 
some degree, and it is wise for us to progress with it, still 
it will be very unwise to ignore the lessons bequeathed to 
us by the past. 

One concluding word. In social work we have pre- 
eminently an occupation for the laity, men and women. 
This occupation may range from an hour or two a week 
to constant and salaried employment. The overworked 
clergy can undertake but little of this burden. Indeed, 
their proper sphere of action lies mainly in another di- 
rection. This field is open to our zealous laity, and the 
time has arrived for them to enter it in large numbers. 

















The Making of a Saiat 
™ ue ™ 


There are two stages in the making of a saint and it is 
with the second only that we have to do at present. The 
first stage is the very life of the saint, lived on earth, the 
second is the process of his canonization. The first stage 
is treated in the lives of the saints, and when these are 
well written no biographies can compete with them in 
permanent interest. 

The second stage is when the Church canonizes saints, 
that is to say, when she enrolls their names in the lists 
of those to whom public cultus may be given. Follow- 
ing the etymology of the word, to canonize is to place a 
person’s name on the canon or catalogue of the Saints. 
Choosing the most brilliant examples of holiness among 
her children in every station of life, the Church sets before 
our minds what can be attained by our human nature 
working with the grace of God. It is not peculiar to the 
Church to pay honor after death to certain persons who 
have distinguished themselves in the service of their coun- 
try or their race. This is a deeply rooted human instinct. 
Even in family life, without form or ceremony, a certain 
canonization is often taken as a simple matter of course 
among non-Catholics. Father or mother or child who 
have been carried off by death are taken to step at once 
into the position of the good genius or heavenly protector 
of the family ; their portrait, and the things they have used 
are held in simple and reverent honor. And this is a true 
instinct, feeling its way to truth, in a twilight of half 
knowledge. 
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Again, when a great and well-known leader of thought 
disappears from his conspicuous place in the. world, what 
follows? He has been felt to be in mental or moral stat- 
ure, or in some particular gift, head and shoulders above 
his fellowmen, and he takes his rank not merely as a 
great memory, but a great and living influence, still act- 
ing upon the minds of those who knew him, and even 
of a succeeding generation. His portrait is painted 
again and again, and critically judged; his biography is 
written, and would that it, too, were always as critically 
considered before it is sent abroad into the world! His 
works are re-edited, then the memorial is set on foot, a 
statue or other monument, a school, or hospital, or foun- 
dation, or even a church, and there is a solemn unveiling 
of the statue, an opening of the building, with dedication 
and panegyric, and earnest appeal to those coming after 
to follow in the footsteps of such great men who have 
gone before, in fact, a sort of civil canonization. But 
those who have known him intimately will cherish his 
spirit and his living memory above all things. 

In the honor paid by the Church to the saints, more is 
given and much more is required than the glow which 
surrounds 2 memory, and the inspiration caught from the 
example of a great man. A searching investigation is 
made into the life and conduct, the sayings and doings 
and writings of those whose reputation for sanctity is 
under consideration, and especially as to their habits of 
virtue, whether they have reached so high a level as to 
be called heroic, i.c., what might be called colossal, 
larger than life, nobler than ordinary experience. Strictly 
speaking, “theological and supernatural heroicity is a 
certain eminent and splendid degree of virtue, at which 
a man arrives by the special grace and motion of God, 
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in such sort that he is joyfully moved to the higher and 
more perfect supernatural degrees, with an abnegation 
of himself, that is, with a dismissal of his own likings 
about the goods and advantages of time and sense ”(1). 
Inquiry is also made as to the power of working miracles 
during life, or as to miracles obtained after death by the 
application of relics, or through the intercession of the 
holy person whose virtues are under discussion. This 
last inquiry is so searching, the medical and other scien- 
tific scrutiny so severe, as to the cure of diseases or other 
details which have to be established, that the late Pope 
Leo XIII. was heard to say that in these days the great- 
est miracle of all is to get a miracle proved in Rome. 
Legislation regarding the canonization of saints was 
not always so strict or formal as it is at present. The 
earliest trace of it is said to have been simply the in- 
scribing of a name on the diptychs or holy tablets, which 
in early ages were read or laid on the altar during Mass 
to be commemorated in prayer or thanksgiving. The 
names most often recorded on them in the first ages 
were those of the martyrs. They had fallen in the fore- 
front of the battle; it was fitting and worthy that their 
names should be recalled by the Church militant in the 
most solemn ceremonies of her public worship. Even 
in those uncritical times, however, great care was ex- 
ercised in gathering evidence of the “acts of the mar- 
tyrs.” Christians would slip in unobserved among the 
unbelievers who crowded the tribunals where judgment 
was given, to note the interrogatories and the answers 
of the faithful witnesses; they would be present at the 
place of torture and execution and so give valid evidence 


(1) See Benedict XIV., ‘Treatise on Heroic Virtue. Trans- 
lated by the Fathers of the Oratory, vol. i, ch. i., 10. 
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of the courage and endurance of the martyrs, of their 
perseverance unto death and the consummation of their 
sacrifice. This was a guarantee that the names inscribed 
on the diptychs were worthy of the honors paid to them. 
But the insertion of the names was always controlled 
by the Bishop of the diocese in which the martyr had 
suffered and he, after careful examination of the acts, 
submitted the matter to his metropolitan. The process 
of canonization grew more and more regular, but was 
still left to the Bishops until 1170, when Pope Alexander 
III. decreed that the consent of the Roman Church was 
necessary before public honor as a saint could be given 
to any person. Under Urban VIII., in 1634, full rules 
were laid down for carrying through a Cause of canoni- 
zation, and Benedict XIV., in his Treatise on Heroic 
Virtue expounded fully the principles by which the ex- 
amination of such Causes should be conducted, and the 
safeguards by which a true judgment is secured. It 
will be seen that the scrutiny through which his life must 
pass before a holy person is declared worthy of the 
honor of canonization is a severe ordeal. 

Let us suppose a servant of God to die with a repu- 
tation for singular holiness, or as it is said, “in odor of 
sanctity,” and that persistent reports exist for some time 
confirming this fame of sanctity and witnessing to 
miracles wrought by the departed or by his intercession, 
for the introduction of the Cause cannot be thought of 
until the glow which immediately succeeds upon a holy 
death has died down. The first inquiries are conducted by 
the Bishop of the diocese, or at least under his direction, 
with all the formality, the care to insure valid and inde- 
pendent evidence, the legislation of documents by authen- 
tic signatures, careful preservation of the originals and 
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verification of copies, which are observed in all serious 
legal transactions. The second step is an investigation con- 
ducted either by the Bishop or by a Roman official dele- 
gated for the inquiry, as to whether the bull of Urban 
VIII., forbidding public honor to be paid before the per- 
mission given by the Holy See, has been faithfully ob- 
served. The result of these two preliminary reports is 
forwarded to Rome. Next the whole proceedings are 
suspended for ten years. All too ardent zeal will have 
had time to grow temperate; truth will have gained by 
the delay, and new facts may have come to. light before 
the Cause is taken up again. Then the Postulator of the 
Cause, that is to say, the Cardinal who works to forward 
its formal introduction, petitions for “ remissional let- 
ters” that the inquiry may proceed to the next stage 
which is called the Apostolic Process. If these letters 
are granted the servant of God receives the title of Ven- 
erable. This process is carried on in Rome and is con- 
ducted by the Congregation of Rites, and now the Cause 
of the Venerable Servant of God must pass through more 
severe tests than those of the first examination or Ordinary 
Process. In a dry light, removed from all local or na- 
tional influences which might be supposed to heighten 
its color unduly, and with experts on both sides, for and 
against the canonization, the Cause is tried. For this is 
indeed a court of law with its full complement of of- 
ficials and strict rules of procedure. There are the Judges, 
Cardinals of the Sacred Congregation, advocates for the 
Cause, the Postulators, and an advocate to plead on the 
opposite side whose true title is Promoter of the Faith 
but more popularly known as the “ Devil’s advocate,” 
a name which though ill-sounding is not unhappily chosen, 
for he is there as the “ adversary,” the “accuser of the 
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brethren,” though in reality he may be the most devout 
lover of the saints, and the most zealous for their honor. 
“ Ah!” said one of these dread officials with a sigh, “ to 
think of passing one’s life among the saints of God and 
not to be able to attain to sanctity oneself.” In his per- 
son, whatever may be his sympathies, the Cause of the 
saint is best served by the most vigorous and urgent 
attacks upon any apparent weakness or defect, legal or 
other, in the Cause; and time after time it has happened 
that a Cause, otherwise full of promise, has gone down 
before the thrust of the Promoter of the Faith; it may 
be a matter of the merest informality, or the slip of a pen, 
but the proceedings are stopped and the Cause of canoni- 
zation comes to an end; there is no blame, no condemna- 
tion, the saint may be in the enjoyment of singular glory 
in heaven but the Church will not commit herself to pay 
public honor on earth with any shadow of doubt resting 
upon the Cause. Besides these principal functionaries 
there are in attendance secretaries, physicians and other 
scientific men and experts whose special knowledge may 
be required in the examination of the facts and phenome- 
na that are brought up in the evidence. 

It is only in the Kingdom of God upon earth that so 
wonderful a court of justice can be found, where proof 
has to be given, not of crimes and misdemeanors, but of 
“manifold excellence of life,” that it may be manifest 
whether or not the virtues of the servants of God at- 
tained a heroic level and whether the whole of their lives 
was consistent with these high attainments. The mat- 
ter of the inquiry is principally as to seven virtues, the 
theological virtues of faith, hope and charity, the cardinal 
virtues of prudence, justice, fortitude and temperance. 
These must be proved to have been practised in an heroic 
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degree with all that is involved in this practice, of sub- 
ordinate and cognate virtues, and particularly those which 
belong especially to the calling and station of the servant 
of God. What is meant by an heroic degree of virtue is not 
left to the individual views of the judges. Benedict XIV. 
collected in his Treatise on Heroic Virtue what had been - 
handed down by tradition and determined by theologians 
on this subject, and this treatise is now the standing au- 
thority on the matter. To begin with, he lays down 
that excellence in the virtues cannot be said to be proved 
by acts however manifold and heroic unless such acts 
were elicited promptly, easily and with delight; for ease, 
readiness and pleasure in producing an act is the mark 
of a habit already acquired, and intense in degree. As 
to faith, it must have been shown by observance of the 
precepts, by prayer, by submission to God and obedience 
to the Church, by the fear and worship of God, by honor 
paid to His saints, by horror of sin, by patience in ad- 
versity, by humility and joyfulness in good works, and 
so on. 

Hope is defined as a theological virtue “ whereby the 
will is borne on to God, as our true happiness, difficult 
indeed to reach, but which nevertheless may be obtained 
by Divine assistance, and therefore by the means divinely 
instituted for that end.” 

Next and most important of all, follows the virtue of 
charity. It is called the greatest, because it is nearer to 
its object than the others; faith is of things not seen, 
hope of things not possessed, but the love of charity is 
of that which is already possessed, and the object toved 
is in a measure in him who loves it; and also because 
the splendor and eminence of the other virtues depend 
on the eminence of charity. Martyrdom is considered a 
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supreme act of charity towards God, and the giving of 
one’s life for others the loftiest act of charity towards 
man. ‘ Greater love than this no man hath, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.” 

After the theological come the cardinal virtues—(1) 
Prudence “which directs, judges and teaches by right 
counsels to a good end, belonging to the whole of life.” 
The word prudence in common usage does not sugges: 
heroism but rather caution and careful calculation, but 
when it takes in hand the counselling of life for eternity, 
then prudence becomes ventursome and “ counts all things 
but loss” for God’s sake, and so it may be practised in 
an heroic degree. 

(2) Justice is defined by St. Thomas Aquinas as “a 
habit according to which a man renders to each person his: 
right, with a constant and perpetual will.” By this it ap- 
pears that justice is a far-reaching virtue ruling our varied 
relationships to God and our neighbor. By the virtue of 
religion we render to God the homage which is due to 
Him, as the first principle of all things. By piety we ex- 
press the love which we are in justice bound to have for 
parents and country. So also justice calls for reverence 
and obedience to superiors, gratitude to benefactors, 
maintenance of right and repression of wrong when au- 
thority is committed to us, truth in our intercourse with 
others, friendliness with our neighbor and liberality with 
the means of doing good which may be at our disposal. 
It is evidently not easy to fulfil all these different duties 
according to justice, yet to do so is only the ordinary de- 
gree of the virtue. But as before when its acts are per- 
formed frequently, with promptitude, ease and delight in 
difficult matters, then justice is considered to reach he- 
roicity. 
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(3) Fortitude is the virtue which gives firmness of 
mind both to attack and to endure. -When an attack is 
to be made, fortitude shows itself by confidence and mag- 
nanimity or nobleheartedness ; when endurance is called 
for, then fortitude is proved by patience and perseverance. 
The sufferings of the martyrs called for a fortitude beyond 
the power even of this cardinal virtue; a special gift of 
the Holy Ghost gave them their superhuman endurance, 
but the scope of the cardinal virtue in doing hard things, 
and in bearing pain or misfortune, is sufficiently wide to 
allow room for those higher degrees which are counted 
as heroic. 

(4) The last of the cardinal virtues is temperance 
which restrains not only the enjoyment of the goods of 
the senses, but also moderates eagerness in many things, 
so that under the virtue of temperance are examined 
also the practice of chastity, clemency, modesty, humility 
with its various degrees, numbered and described by the 
saints, and another virtue whose forbidding name of 
parcitas has been charmingly rendered as “ contented- 
ness.” 

Besides the hearing of evidence, the advocates are 
bound to examine every fragment of writing, letters and 
papers as well as printed works, to make sure that they 
are free from error as to faith or morals—in one 
Cause alone, which is just completed, 14,000 letters formed 
one item of the examination—and the virtues special to 
the calling and station of the servant of God must also 
he passed in review. If a Pope, has he remembered ac- 
cording to the advice of St. Bernard, that “ his principal 
work is to edify the Church, to teach the people, to medi- 
tate on the law of the Lord?” If a Sovereign, has he 
ruled according to the Christian standard and so walked 
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among temporal goods as not to lose those that are 
eternal? Ifa Bishop, has he borne out what is beauti- 
fully said in a Commentary on the rite of Consecration. 
And so for every station in the Church there is a char- 
acteristic duty and form of holiness belonging to that 
state of life by which a reputation for holiness must be 
tried; there is a holiness proper to ecclesiastics of all de- 
grees, to monks and other religious men and women, to 
laymen in various stations, to married women, and so 
on. 

All this wide field has to be covered in the examination 
of the Cause for canonization, and in fact this is the barest 
summary of the principal steps. Holy indeed must be the 
life that can come out victoriously from the ordeal, and 
bear the scrutiny of these searchlights, for in every stage 
of the inquiry a flaw may be detected which will put an 
end to the whole. The ever-vigilant “ Devil’s advocate ” 
has his eye upon all, sometimes trenchant, sometimes 
quietly ironical in his attacks when a clumsy witness has 
blundered over the evidence, or a real difficulty requires 
to be cleared up. He has not all his own way, however, 
for the promoters of the Cause are as much on the alert 
as he is. The skill, the grace and even brilliancy with 
which they parry the charges against the Cause some- 
times make the arguments for and against it very inter- 
esting reading; and one thing is certain that at the end of 
the investigations if a satisfactory report is given it is be- 
cause no weak spot has been found. This is only doubted 
by those who have not come in contact with the process 
of making a saint. It is related of Benedict XIV., be- 
fore his election to the Papacy, when he was still Cardinal 
Lambertini, that two Protestant Englishmen came to call 
upon him. They were persuaded that canonizations 
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were very easily carried through in the Catholic Church, 
and in fact that there was a good deal about the pro- 
ceedings which would not bear the investigation of sensi- 
ble men. The Cardinal was called away during the con- 
versation on urgent business, As he was engaged at the 
time on a Cause of canonization, he showed the mass of 
documents before him to the visitors, and invited them 
to examine for. themselves, until his return, the evidence 
and the methods of procedure. The business delayed the 
Cardinal longer than he anticipated, and the two visitors 
had leisure to read more than they had expected to find. 
There was proof of such conscientious research and thor- 
oughness in the methods, and the evidence seemed so 
consistent and complete that, like honorable and unpreju- 
diced men, they owned when Cardinal Lambertini re- 
turned, that they had been mistaken in the matter, that 
the investigations were evidently conducted with the 
most conscientious care and ability, and that the servant 
of God in question must be most conspicuously worthy of 
the honors of canonization. ‘ Yes,” said Cardinal Lam- 
bertini with a smile, “but that is a rejected Cause, the 
proceedings will be dropped!” 

The whole Process is now reviewed from the begin- 
ning, the evidence for the virtues and miracles re-con- 
sidered, the objections again put in the balance and the 
refutations weighed against them. This is again a criti- 
cal moment in the proceedings, but if all goes well the 
Process, having been returned to the Congregation of 
Rites, is again considered, and the virtues and miracles 
again discussed in three separate sessions, usually sepa- 
rated from each other by a year’s interval. The Pope in 
person presides at the last session, and having exhorted 
all to prayer for the will of God to be made known, and 
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heard the opinion of each Consultor, he finally makes 
known his decision to the Secretary. One more general 
meeting of the Congregation is then ordered, to make 
sure that it is safe to proceed with the beatification of the 
servant of God without delay. A day for the ceremony 
may then be appointed, and afterwards the Brief em- 
bodying the judgment of the Holy See is prepared. This 
Brief is only for beatification, usually a preliminary step 
to canonization, which may or may not follow in due 
course. The difference between the honor of beatifica- 
tion and that accorded to canonized saints lies principally 
in the fact that in the first case the public cultus of the 
’ servant of God is allowed, and in the second case it is 
commanded. A beatified servant of God may be honored 
in certain countries, or dioceses, or religious orders, but 
the feast is not celebrated throughout the universal 
Church, and in some liturgical details it is less solemnly 
kept than that of a canonized saint. 

Supposing, then, that the Cause has shown sufficient 
vitality to outlive the long delays of Roman procedure, 
it has battled successfully through the attacks of the 
“ Devil’s advocate,” it has disentangled itself from all the 
delays and checks which hampered its progress, and it 
has at last obtained a favorable verdict from the Pope 
himself, the supreme judge of the Church on earth. The 
next step is the formal and public declaration of this 
judgment, in the ceremony of beatification which takes 
place in the Basilica of St. Peter’s in Rome, where 
the Papal Brief is publicly read, the Te Deum is sung, 
the picture of the newly beatified is unveiled and in- 
censed, the collect in his honor is read, and the Mass is 
offered with ceremonies almost as solemn as those for 
canonization. This last and greatest honor is only granted 
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after at least two new miracles have been wrought by the 
intercession of the beatified servant of God, and these are 
subjected to the same scientific and ecclesiastical scrutiny 
as those which had been accepted for the beatification: 
the “ Devil’s advocate” comes forward again to test all 
the weak places in the evidence. Even for two miracles 
the task may not be a light one; it happened not long 
ago that the evidence for one miracle extended to 2,000 
pages of manuscript. But if this “ miracle of miracles,” 
as Leo XIII, termed it, is obtained, and the evidence satis- 
fies the examining Board of physicians and the Cardinals 
of the Congregation, the same formal sessions of the Con- 
gregation of Rites, duly spaced out and surrounded with 
formalities, prepare the way for the last session, when the 
Pope again presides and, if everything is satisfactory, pro- 
claim his intention to proceed with the canonization of the 
saint. 

The following is an account of these solemn ceremonies 
gathered from the description of eye-witnesses: The Ba- 
silica is adorned in the Roman manner with rich crimson 
hangings and thousands of lights. The arms of the reign- 
ing Pope are displayed with those of royal persons or 
others of rank who have petitioned for the introduction of 
the Cause or been connected with it. Emblems, inscrip- 
tions and pictures illustrating the acts or virtues of the 
saint are introduced in the decorations, and above the 
altar is hung his portrait, as yet covered with a veil. 
Thrones are set on either side of the altar for the Cardi- 
nals, Prelates of the Roman Court and Consultors of the 
Sacred Congregation; incense and flowers, symbols of 
things spiritual, and solemn music enhance the splendor 
of the whole, and the crowds’ which fill the Basilica bear 
witness to the intense reality and interest of the proceed- 
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ings. In the case of a beatification the Pope is not neces- 
sarily present, but the solemnity is conducted by a Cardi- 
nal Grand Master of ceremonies, who, vested in cope and 
mitre, reads aloud the Pope’s Brief of Beatification of the 
servant of God. Then at the foot of the altar, with dea- 
cons and sub-deacons of the Roman Church, the Cardinal 
entones the Te Deum, and while the choir and the faith- 
ful take up the chant, the veil is drawn aside from the por- 
trait and the new “ Blessed ” Servant of God is seen for 
the first time with the aureole of sanctity round his head. 
Cardinals, Prelates, clergy and faithful all fall on their 
knees and do homage to the newly beatified, while thanks 
are given to God in the words of the great hymn of tri- 
umph, for the honor which He has done to His servant; 
the collect is sung by the Cardinal celebrant, who after- 
wards sings the solemn Mass, and finally the Procurator 
of the Cause and the assistants distribute among the 
clergy and faithful the picture of the beatified saint. 
The ceremony of canonization is more or less like 
that of beatification, with greater splendor and the addi- 
tion of some solemn features in the ritual. In former 
times, when the Pope was Sovereign in the Papal States, 
a solemn procession in which he took part inaugurated 
the ceremony, the picture of the saint being borne on a 
banner to the Basilica; if this procession is formed now, 
it can only be within the precincts of the Church. The 
Pope having taken his seat upon the throne, the Postula- 
tor of the Cause advances to the steps of the throne and 
makes his petition that the name of the Blessed servant 
of God may be enrolled in the Catalogue of the Saints. 
The Pope, or one of the Prelates in his name, replies that 
light and counsel from heaven must be asked in so serious 
a matter; the Litanies of the Saints are then chanted and 
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the request is more earnestly renewed by the Postulator. 
Again the Holy Father replies that prayer must be offered 
to the Holy Ghost for guidance, and the hymn Veni Crea- 
tor Spiritus is sung. For the third time the Postulator 
makes his most earnest request, and the Pope pronounces 
the formal sentence which gives rank to the “ Beatus ” 
among the canonized saints, and proclaims the day on 
which his feast is to be kept throughout the Church. 
The Te Deum is then chanted as at a ceremony of beati- 
fication, and during the High Mass symbolical offer- 
ings are made by the Cardinals and others connected with 
the Cause of canonization, offerings of wax candles, 
bread, wine and water, turtle doves and little birds in 
gilt cages. The veneration of the relics of the saint fol- 
lows later in the day, and when the Pope was King in 
Rome the whole city was illuminated at night. 

The public honors which may be paid after canoni- 
zation fall under the following heads. The names of 
the canonized may be inserted in Catalogues of the Saints 
and Martyrologies. They may be publicly invoked in 
prayers. Churches and altars may be dedicated to 
them. Mass may be offered in their honor, that 
is to say, the Mass, always offered to God alone, may 
be celebrated in thanksgiving for the graces given to His 
saints. Their feasts may be celebrated throughout the 
Church. Their pictures and statues may be exposed in 
churches, the head surrounded with a circle of light or 
aureole. Their relics may be venerated and carried in 
solemn procession.—Abridged from pamphlet of Catho- 
lic Truth Society, Scotland. 
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Mr. Birrell’s University Bill 


we e e 


It is a strange Bill. It has been framed and has been of- 
fered to Irish Catholics, as an answer to our demand per- 
sistently put forward during the last sixty years. The 
Catholic Bishops offer no advice concerning it; Irish 
Catholics seem to take no interest in it ; the Irish National- 
ist Members of Parliament accept it in the name of their 
co-religionists ; it has passed its second reading by an im- 
mense majority. And it is all as we should have expected 
it to be. 

The Liberal Party, largely Nonconformist, could not 
give to Catholics a satisfactory Education Bill; they 
would, if they could, stamp out Catholicism in Ireland, 
as everywhere else. Mr. Birrell could not give us such 
a Bill; himself a Nonconformist, he shares fully in the 
Nonconformist view of our Religion; and his English 
Education Bill of 1906 shows plainly how he would 
treat Catholicism in Ireland if he dared. But he is anx- 
ious to get out of Ireland with some credit; the Liberal 
Party professes to govern Ireland according to Irish 
wishes; and so they give us, and might have been ex- 
pected to give us, a University Bill, which makes pre- 
tence of satisfying Catholic requirements, while leaving 
us, if anything, in a worse condition than before. No 
wonder the Catholic Bishops do not advise Irish Catho- 
lics to accept it. For sixty years they have forbidden 
us the Queen’s Colleges and Trinity—far less irreligious. 
No wonder Irish Catholics themselves look at it askance; 
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for the same sixty years we have repeatedly refused, at 
the bidding of our Church, far better terms than those 
which Mr. Birrell offers us. Are the Irish Bishops and 
the Irish Catholic people to cry “ Peccavimus ”; we were 
fools, or worse, these past sixty years; we stood out for 
a principle, where no principle was at stake; and we 
failed to see—what we see now—that the Queen’s Uni- 
versity, and Lord Mayo’s scheme, and Gladstone’s Bill, 
were no danger to our Religion?” But the Irish Par- 
liamentary Party accepts the Bill? This, again, is just 
what should have been expected. The Irish Parliamen- 
tary Party is not—boasts, indeed, that it is not—a Catho- 
lic Party. A majority of its members are Catholics, 
many of them, we make no doubt, sincere and earnest 
Catholics. But how many of them have a clear and 
firm grasp of Catholic principles? How many are in 
a position to judge rightly of the bearing of a University 
System upon Catholic religious interests? From how 
many can we expect the strength and independence of 
character which would enable them to set Religion above 
political and all other considerations whatsoever? Be- 
sides, they are largely bound to the Liberal Party; and 
they do not wish to quarrel with their friends; they will 
not face the taunts addressed to them so often of re- 
turning ever empty-handed to Ireland. Perhaps, too, 
we do them no injustice, when we suspect that they are 
not concerned greatly about University Education for 
its own sake. It is not a living issue even with the elec- 
tors who send them to Westminster. And so we can 
scarcely be surprised that they vote with their Non- 
conformist allies for the scheme of University organi- 
zation which Nonconformists judge best for the Catho- 
lics of Ireland. Liberals and Conservatives unite in for- 
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warding the measure ; the Liberals, because they must do 
something to satisfy the Irish; the Conservatives, be- 
cause they want a troublesome question settled, before 
their own return to power. And so all the omens point 
to the realization of Mr. Birrell’s hopes, and we, Irish 
Catholics, are likely to be saddled with a University which 
no one in Ireland wants, if we except the friends of 
Trinity College and a small group of Dublin medical 
gentlemen. 

And not only do Irish Catholics who are seriously 
interested in Education and Religion, not want Mr. Bir- 
rell’s Bill; they are, I think, almost universally opposed 
to it. And they are opposed to it on grounds both of 
Education and of Religion. 

The Bill is almost certain to injure education. It sets 
up three Universities—and our student population is 
scarcely sufficient for them. That, however, is the con- 
cern rather of the Presbyterian body than of ourselves; 
we, Catholics, are numerous enough to build up an ef- 
ficient University. But Mr. Birrell is determined we 
shall not do so; he divides his University for Catholics 
into three Constituent Colleges—Dublin, Cork, and Gal- 
way; and so he secures that there shall be no teaching 
University such as the University of Dublin, and no 
largely attended College such as T.C.D. Catholics are 
at present forbidden by their Bishops to attend College 
lectures in Cork, Galway, Belfast, or Trinity; and with 
relatively few exceptions they defer to the prohibition. 
Yet, with all Catholic Ireland to draw from, the Jesuit 
College in St. Stephen’s Green can count only 200 stu- 
dents, men and women, all told; what will its numbers be 
when Mr. Birrell takes it over? Munster students, we 
may suppose, will go to Cork; Westerns will go to Gal- 
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way. The Bishops of Ulster will scarcely ban Belfast, 
which has exactly the same Constitution and religious 
safeguards as the new College in Dublin. We may even 
expect that the Bishops will permit, if they do not en- 
courage, Catholics to attend Trinity, which by its statutes 
and charter is “a place of religion,’ and may therefore 
appear preferable to Mr. Birrell’s godless institution. 
Where are the students for the great new Dublin College 
to come from? It is only too likely to become what Gal- 
way and Cork Queen’s Colleges have been in the past; it 
can scarcely rise to the level of Belfast ; it will never rival 
Trinity. It may indeed succeed as a Medical School, at 
any rate for a time, since it takes over Cecilia Street, one 
of the best Medical Schools in the United Kingdom. But 
even in Cecilia Street there are very grave defects, from 
the religious and moral standpoints ; and Catholic parents 
are becoming increasingly alive to them. How long they 
would continue, as at present, to send their boys there is 
doubtful ; under the new conditions proposed in Mr. Bir- 
rell’s Bill, it is yet more doubtful. In any case, a Medical 
School, however successful, does not constitute a Uni- 
versity College, nor even the chief department of it ; only 
a moderate proportion of Cecilia Street students will take 
Medical degrees in the University, if it is open to them, as 
at present, to offer themselves for examination in the Col- 
lege of Surgeons and Physicians; while if it is not open 
to them, many will leave Cecilia Street altogether. 

As a consequence, there will be no real University life 
in the new Dublin foundation. A main charge against 
the Royal has been that it is only an Examining Body: 
it does not teach; it does not provide its students with 
those opportunities of social and intellectual intercourse, 
in which the highest and best influences of a University 
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are brought to bear upon the:student’s character. The 
charge is only very partially true: the Royal teaches, 
through its Colleges; and the various Societies and Un- 
ions in the St. Stephen’s Green College provide and se- 
cure a great deal of social and intellectual intercourse 
among the Catholic Undergraduates. But, true or not, 
the charge will lie equally against the new University. 
It will not teach, except through its constituent Colleges ; 
it can offer no social advantages to the Catholic Under- 
graduate, which he has not got already. 

Worse still, the Royal University, whatever its short- 
comings, has developed a healthy rivalry among the best 
students of the country. From Munster, Connaught, 
Ulster, as well as from Leinster, they have been drawn to- 
gether in competition for the prizes and distinctions of the 
University. And this keen competition has reacted on 
the work of the Colleges; teaching and study have felt 
the stimulus. Mr. Birrell’s scheme destroys all this: no 
common examinations, and therefore no living inter-col- 
legiate rivalry or competition ; only a dead mechanical en- 
deavor to keep up local standards by the presence of an 
Extern Examiner, who has to face the odium of vetoing 
the verdict of local juries. 

And, again, it is not only from the affiliated Colleges— 
Cork, Galway, Belfast and Dublin—and from Magee and 
Maynooth, that the Royal draws its undergraduates. In 
great majority they come from none of these institutions. 
Last year, 1906-7, there were examined in the Royal Uni- 
versity 1,133 undergraduates. Of these, over 700 were 
extern students, not attending lectures in any of the five 
Colleges just mentioned. There is no need to emphasize 
the healthy influence which these extern students must 
have exercised on the University Examinations, on the 
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work of the recognized Colleges themselves, and on the 
whole educational life of the country. And Mr. Birrell’s 
scheme will tolerate no extern students. If you would 
take a degree, or pass an examination in one of his Uni- 
versities, you must attend lectures in one of his Constit- 
uent Colleges. No doubt, it is better generally for those 
who can attend such lectures that they should attend 
them. But is it likely that the 700 odd of last year’s ex- 
amination, or any large proportion of them, could be 
driven into the Constituent Colleges by Mr. Birrell’s Bill? 
What would the University, what would education in the 
country gain by their exclusion from examinations and 
degrees? Or does Mr. Birrell really mean that they shall 
go to Trinity or to London? 

Further, excellent educational work is being done at 
present in connection with the Royal by many Colleges 
and Convents through the country. The great majority 
of the extern undergraduates are prepared in Blackrock, 
and Mungret, Rockwell, St. Malachy’s, Clongowes, Cas- 
tleknock, Mount Anville, St. Mary’s, Waterford—to men- 
tion only a few well-known Catholic institutions—and in 
many others like them, which are quite outside the sphere 
of the Constituent Colleges. Mr. Birrell condemns al! 
this work to die. It is for the advantage of Irish educa- 
tion that Undergraduate Courses shall be made impossible 
outside the four towns, in which Mr. Birrell locates his 
Colleges ? 

And even in those towns themselves, is the guin a very 
certain one? Will the nuns in Eccles Street and in St. 
Stephen’s Green, for instance, become mere lodging-house 
keepers, providing bed and board for Catholic girls, who 
may wish to attend lectures elsewhere? And if the nuns 
zefuse to turn their Convents into boarding houses, how 
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many Catholic parents will send their daughters up to 
Dublin, to be cared for and watched over by the College 
Council? The Bill deals a heavy blow at the higher edu- 
cation of Irish women. 

And it will affect that education injuriously also in a 
less direct but not less serious fashion: The qualifications 
of our teachers in many of the Secondary Schools has 
improved greatly, under the influence of the Royal Uni- 
versity. Not a few teachers, both lay and religious, have 
prepared for University examinations, and have pro- 
ceeded to degrees, while engaged in the work of teaching, 
or during their vacation. Notably has this been the casé 
with Catholic nuns, who could not, under any circum- 
stances, assist at College lectures. The whole level of 
Secondary Education is being thereby elevated. And all 
this is to be put an end to by Mr. Birrell’s Scheme—so far, 
at least, we Catholics are concerned; our nuns are not 
going to Trinity or London for University Examina- 
tions. 

Even our system of Primary Education is condemned 
to suffer: National School teachers are being attracted 
more and more to University studies—some few, per- 
haps, before they find work in schools, but, generally 
speaking, while they are engaged in teaching. No one 
will call in question the advantage for the National Sys- 
tem itself of these higher studies. Yet Mr. Birrell’s Bill 
discourages, even crushes, them. Our National School 
teachers cannot frequent the lecture halls of the Constit- 
uent Colleges, or visit London for examination purposes. 
Does Mr. Birrell wish to force them—the Catholics 
amongst them—into the embrace of Trinity? 

The new Scheme, then, contains little promise of no- 
table advantage to Irish Education. It does not give us 
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a teaching University ; it does not even give us an: exam- 
ining University. It gives us no genuine University life, 
no real educational rivalry. It effectually prevents three 
of the Colleges which it sets up from ever attaining Uni- 
versity efficiency and status. And it is certain to affect 
injuriously our Primary and Secondary Schools and Col- 
leges. 

How far the money bribe which it offers will be any 
compensation, only the event can determine. 

And, if the Bill is a bad Bill from the educational 
standpoint, what shall we say of it from the Catholic re- 
ligious one? For the Bill has been framed to satisfy the 
Catholic demand; and the University for Catholics is to 
be judged by Catholic principles. It is the veriest hypoc- 
risy to pretend that the Bill is meant merely to further 
Higher Education in Ireland. If there were not an Irish 
Catholic grievance, due to the voluntary exclusion of 
Catholics from Trinity College and the Queen’s Univer- 
sity, by their loyalty to Catholic teaching, Mr. Birrell’s 
Bill and the Royal University itself would never have 
existed. Whatever, therefore, politicians may assert or 
may deny, we, Catholics, must ask, and answer honestly: 
Are the University and Colleges which Mr. Birrell offers 
us in accordance with the principles of our Faith, and 
the formal pronouncements of Church authority? Now, 
every educated Irish Catholic knows what was the ac- 
tion of the Irish Catholic Bishops and of the Holy See 
regarding the Queen’s Colleges in 1848, and Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, in 1875, when Fawcett’s Act had made it 
unsectarian. These institutions were authoritatively con- 
demned in Rome and Ireland, as the Fathers of the first 
Synod of Maynooth declared, because they were griev- 
ously and intrinsically dangerous to religion. Yet, these 
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were “ places of Religion”; their statutes contained pro- 
visions by which Christianity itself, and all its various 
forms, were safeguarded against attack on the part of 
tutors and professors; an undertaking even was required 
from teachers in the Queen’s University that they would 
not, in their official functions, offend the religious sus- 
ceptibilities of their pupils. Mr. Birrell’s University and 
Colleges are not to be “ places of religion”; they. are to 
be “ godless,” so far as an Act of Parliament can make 
them so. Their statutes may contain no provision to 
protect Christianity or any religious form of belief from 
professional attacks. No declaration may be required 
from any teacher that he will respect the religious con- 
victions of his pupils. As the Bill itself states, no mem- 
ber of the new University for Irish Catholics may be 
excluded from any office, chair, prize or emolument within 
its gift, or in its Colleges, because of any religious opin- 
ion held or expressed by him. No matter what a man’s 
attitude may be towards Catholicism—he may be Atheist, 
Jew, Mohommedan, Calvinist, or Anglican; if otherwise 
he be qualified, you can refuse him no chair, no office, 
in your Colleges and your University for Catholics! And 
we are asked to accept this, though we rejected the 
Queen’s Colleges, and Lord Mayo’s offer, and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bill, and the various proposals of T.C.D., and re- 
jected them, because Catholic principles, the teachings of 
our Religion, and the decisions of our Church forbade 
our acceptance of them. 

But, should we have expected anything more conso- 
nant with Catholic principles from Mr. Birrell and his 
party? He is a Nonconformist, earnestly and honestly 
persuaded of the folly and falsehood of Catholicism. He 
is the author of the English Education Bill of 1906. He 
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is the willing colleague of Mr. M’Kenna and of Mr. 
Runciman, whose Bill, at present before the House of 
Commons, is more irreligious, more anti-Catholic than 
his own. He is a member of a Ministry and of a Party 
which claims and boasts that it came into power with a 
mission and a mandate to banish Denominational Chris- 
tianity from the Primary Schools of England and of 
Wales. We have no doubt that, personally, he wishes 
to be just to Irish Catholics ; but his conception of justice 
to Catholics is largely determined by his anti-Catholic 
prejudices, and by the exigencies of politics and of Party. 
How else are we to explain his wonderful statement in 
the House of Commons that he could not set an evil pre- 
cedent by appointing a Catholic clergyman to the head- 
ship of the new College for Catholics in Dublin, while 
in the same speech he announced the appointment of a 
Presbyterian clergyman to the headship of the College 
for Presbyterians in Belfast? How else explain the 
surprising fact that, while he selected six lay professors 
from the College in St. Stephen’s Green for the Senate 
of his new University, he put aside all the clerical fel- 
lows and professors—assuredly not less competent or 
distinguished? Is there no manifestation of anti-Catho- 
lic bias in the strange decision that the new Colleges 
in Cork, Belfast, and Galway must take over the pres- 
ent College staffs, which count no priest among their 
members, and are almost wholly Protestants, or else 
compensate such officers; while the new Dublin Col- 
lege need not take over one of the St. Stephen’s Green 
staff, which counts half a dozen priests amongst its 
members, and is almost wholly Catholic? Is it no proof 
of anti-Catholic prejudice that, in choosing the Senate 
of his University and the Governing Body of his Dub- 
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lin College, the Jesuits have been absolutely excluded? 
Here we have a body of educated Irish gentlemen— 
priests, it must be admitted—who, without any exag- 
geration, stand in the very front rank of Irish educa- 
tionalists. To them mainly we owe it that there is any 
Irish University question to settle at all. Twenty-five 
years ago, when the fortunes of the Catholic University 
of Ireland had reached their lowest ebb, and Newman’s 
foundation seemed to many beyond hope of rescue, the 
Irish Bishops handed it over to the Jesuits. The Jes- 
uits received no material assistance. They had to equip 
the College at their own cost; they got no money sub- 
sidy from the Catholic body; they had to pay rent for 
the buildings in which they carried on their work. And 
they made the Catholic University College an unde- 
niable success. They organized its teaching; they took 
full advantage of the small, indirect endowment which 
the Royal University was enabled to bestow on it; they 
fed it from their Secondary Schools; they infused into it 
something of the spirit and life of a University; they 
made it Irish and Catholic. They gave of their own 
best men to fill some of its chairs; they formed from 
among their own lay graduates a staff of young and 
very able professors; they passed the students of their 
own Order through it and sent them on for the Royal 
examinations, in which they have consistently won the 
very highest prizes and distinctions. No one in Ire- 
land, who is interested in education, is ignorant of the 
result: under Jesuit management, University College, 
St. Stephen’s Green, has taken, and has held for years, 
first place among the recognized Colleges of the Royal 
University. Cork, Galway, Belfast have been beaten de- 
cisively, year after year, in fair and open competition. 
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And the persistent success of the Jesuit College has com- 
pelled a solution of the University Question. Now, how- 
ever, in the settlement proposed by Mr. Birrell, the 
Jesuits are dismissed contemptuously : not even one place 
can he find for any of them on his Senates or on his Gov- 
erning Bodies. Dr. Delany, we take it, was appointed 
not because of, but in spite of, being a Jesuit; he was ap- 
pointed as Head of one of the recognized Colleges of 
the Royal University; all the other Heads were placed 
on the Senates and Governing Bodies of their respective 
Universities and Colleges; and Dr. Delany could not, 
without gross impropriety, be excluded. But even Dr. 
Delany has been penalized by Mr. Birrell for being a 
Jesuit: he is the only Head of all the affiliated Colleges 
whom Mr. Birrell has not reappointed. 

Something of the same spirit appears in the nomina- 
tions to the Senate of the Belfast University: That 
University is intended for Ulster, half the population of 
which is Catholic, and Mr. Birrell appoints one Catholic 
to its Senate; while he places seven Protestants on the 
Senate of the new University for Catholics in Dublin, 
where Protestants are already abundantly provided for 
by Trinity. And he explains away the anomaly by a 
joke, which is at once an insult to the intelligence and 
to the religious feelings of the Catholic members of the 
House, who were listening to him. 

Or take, again, Mr. Birrell’s treatment of our Convents, 
and their higher classes. We have already shown how 
injuriously the Bill must affect many of our Convent 
Schools, and the status and education of their teachers. 
During the quarter of a century which the Royal has ex- 
isted, the organization of many Convent Schools has been 
adapted to it. They have spent money freely, and added 
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to their teaching staffs, and trained the members of their 
communities, in order to prepare their students for Un- 
dergraduate Examinations. And now, by a stroke of his 
pen, without any intimation of necessity or of regret, al- 
most as though the matter were not one worthy of serious 
consideration, Mr. Birrell decides that all Catholic nuns 
must withdraw from the work—they must not teach 
Catholic girl undergraduates any longer. If they do, their 
pupils will be treated, as the nuns themselves are to be 
treated—refused admittance to his degrees and examina- 
tions. Pupils and nuns alike must attend lectures in his 
Colleges, or go to Trinity or London for an official stamp 
to be set upon their studies. He seeks to force a system of 
co-education upon our Catholic women, which many 
Catholic parents emphatically object to, and which Catho- 
lic religious women cannot possibly take part in. He 
seeks to drag our Catholic girls from the safety of Con- 
vent Colleges, and throw them into the public life of our 
biggest towns—to associate in the class-room and lecture- 
hall, in the street, in the theatre, and in the boarding-house 
with “ Tom and Dick and Harry.” Are Catholic fathers 
and Catholic mothers at all likely to adopt these prin- 
ciples of the Bill, in the education of their daughters? 
Whether they do, or do not, the true higher education of 
Catholic women must necessarily stiffer. 

But, indeed, all higher Catholic Education is injured by 
the Bill. For generations, we Irish Catholics have been 
clamoring for educational equality. Mr. Birrell’s Bill does 
not give it to us, it rather increases and perpetuates our 
educational inferiority. If it had been conceived and 
framed in the interest of Trinity College and Protestant 
Ascendancy, it could not have achieved its purpose more 
triumphantly. It leaves Trinity untouched—and for this 
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we have no quarel with it; it gives a College and Uni- 
versity to Ulster, which may become a successful insti- 
tution; and it divides Irish Catholic University students 
into three numerically insignificant bodies—separated lo- 
cally from each other, with separate interests, separated 
social and intellectual lives, held together only by a Senate. 
No student in them can ever have the advantages of Bel- 
fast or Trinity. To say that the Bill gives equality to 
Catholics is ignorance or mockery. 

That some Catholics will benefit by it is, of course, 
evident. The staff in Cecilia Street will gain, for the 
moment, in status and emoluments. But the gain to the 
school itself is much less certain; if Cecilia Street be in- 
corporated in the new University, and its Medical Exami- 
nations be kept up to the level of the Royal, it may well 
be that not a few of the students in Cecilia Street will mi- 
grate to the College of Surgeons or to Trinity College. 
“ Officers ” also are pretty sure to gain in the Constitu- 
ent Colleges. And the money grant, however inadequate 
to build and equip a new College in Dublin, is, of course, 
- Or may become, a genuine advantage to Catholics. But 
Catholic education, as a whole, will be gravely injured by 
the Bill, unless it be very considerably modified in its 
passage through Parliament. 

And, even should it become law, it cannot be regarded, 
and will not be accepted, by Irish Catholics as a final set- 
tlement. A scheme which the Cardinal Primate denounces 
as “ godless,” which no Catholic Bishop can be induced to 
bless, which no Catholic laymen, outside Cecilia Street, 
have welcomed with approval, and which comes to us as 
a gift from the Nonconformist Party, with the commenda- 
tion of Dr. Traill and of Trinity College, is not likely to 
satisfy Irish Catholics. It can only prove a new starting 
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point for a new agitation to secure real educational ef- 
ficiency and real educational equality. 

Is it, then, worth accepting, even provisionally? If we 
dealt with it as the National Convention of last year dealt 
with the Councils Bill, we should reject it without hesi- 
tation. The half loaf—if poisoned—is worse than no 
bread. We Irish Catholics have much to fear, little to 
hope, from Mr. Birrell’s scheme. Our trust is not in the 
scheme itself, nor in any changes which Parliament may 
introduce in it, but in the Catholic spirit of our people, 
and in the vigilance of our Bishops and of the Holy See, 
who can as effectually kill a godless University to-day as 
they did in the days of Sir Robert Peel and the Queen’s 
Colleges.—The New Ireland Review, June, 1908. 

SACERDOs. 
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Status and Property Rights 
of the 


Roman Catholic Church 


» «Nw 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Decided June 1, 1908. 
THE MUNICIPALITY OF PONCE, appellant, v. THE RoMAN 


CatHoLic ApostoLic CHuRCH IN Porto Rico, ap- 
pellee. 


The Legislative Assembly in Porto Rico has power to 
regulate the jurisdiction and procedure of its courts, 
including the Supreme Court of the Territory. The 
Act of March 10, 1904, conferring original jurisdic- 
tion upon the Supreme Court of Porto Rico to de- 
termine controversies between the People of Porto 
Rico, or the various municipalities of the island, and 
the Roman Catholic Church, is a valid exercise of 
such power under the Organic Act of the Territory. 

The Court will take judicial notice of the Spanish law 
so far as it affects our insular possessions. 

The juristic personality and legal status of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and its right to possess and acquire 
property, were recognized by the law of the Roman 
Empire, of Spain and of Porto Rico, and by the 
Treaty of Paris and the law of nations. Its cor- 
porate existence has.always been recognized by the 
Government of the United States. 
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At the time of the American occupation the legitimate 
ownership by the Roman Catholic Church of the 
property occupied by it had never been questioned. 
By the Treaty of Paris and the rules of international 
law such property is inviolable. 

The fact that public funds were employed in church 
buildings or other property does not affect the title 
of the Church. Such application of funds consti- 
tuted from the standpoint of law and justice an ir- 
revocable gift. 


This suit was commenced by the Roman Catholic 
Church in Porto Rico, through the bishop of that diocese 
against the municipality of Ponce. The complaint fully 
set forth the facts by reason of which relief was de- 
manded. A demurrer was interposed, which was over- 
ruled, and leave to answer granted, which defendant 
having failed to do judgment was entered by default. 

It appeared that the Roman Catholic Church had been 
for many years in the lawful and peaceful possession of 
cwo churches, or temples, one in Ponce and one in Playa, 
the port of Ponce, dedicated, consecrated to and always 
used by the Catholic Church for its worship. 

The petition alleged, among other things, that “ these 
temples or churches were built with the funds of the mu- 
nicipality within which they were situated, and since 
then they have been maintained by donations and alms 
from the parishioners, and with respect to them their 
possession by the Catholic Church runs for many yeats, 
counting from time to time when the building of the same 
was completed. And none of the buildings of these 
temples since they were built have been used for any 
other purpose than Catholic worship.” 
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It is evident from the record that the sums expended 
came from several different sources: 

(1) Funds volutarily contributed by the parishion- 
ers: (2) the funds of the “ House of the King”; (3) an 
assessment made in 1835-6; (4) monyes advanced by 
the municipality. 

As to the church at Playa, it was erected, in part at 
least, with funds donated by the parishioners and ap- 
parently on private land. 

Whether the funds subsequently used for repairs of 
either or both of the temples were in part derived di- 
rectly from the municipality or merely taken by way of 
loan, was a matter between the central government and 
the municipality, which could not affect the title of the 
church under the then existing relations between church 
and state. 

The complaint then alleged: 

“13. The City Council of the City of Ponce has in- 
cluded in the inventory of the City of Ponce the Catholic 
Church described in the first allegation of the com- 
plant * * * 

“14. After the change of sovereignty the City Coun- 
cil of Ponce attempted to record in the registry of prop- 
erty the possession of the said church, and the lot upon 
which the same is situated, * * *” 

The Supreme Court of Porto Rico rendered the fol- 
lowing judgment at San Juan, Porto Rico, May 21, 1906: 

(Here follows judgment declaring plaintiff the owner 
of the properties and barring all adverse claims by de- 
fendant. ) 

The case was then appealed to this court. 

Frederick L. Cornwell for appellant ; Paul Fuller, Fred- 
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erick R. Coudert and Howard Thayer Kingsbury for 
appellee. 

Mr. Chief Justice FULLER delivered the opinion of the 
court: 

This suit was brought under an act of the Legislative 
Assembly of Porto Rico, entitled “An act to confer 
original jurisdiction on the Supreme Court of Porto Rico 
for the trial and adjudication of certain property claimed 
by the Roman Catholic Church in Porto Rico,” approved 
March 10, 1904, 

The power to confer this jurisdiction was derived from 
the act of Congress creating an original government for 
Porto Rico, approved March 2, 1901, usually called the 
Foraker Act (31 U. S. Stat., 77). 

Section 8 of this act provides: 

“That the laws and ordinances of Porto Rico now 
in force shall continue in full force and effect, except as 
altered, amended or modified hereinafter, or as altered 
or modified by military orders and decrees in force when 
this act shall take effect, and so far as the same are not 
inconsistent or in conflict with the statutory laws of the 
United Sates not locally inapplicable, or the provisions 
hereof, until altered, amended or repealed by the legis- 
lative authority hereinafter provided for Porto Rico or 
by act of Congress of the United States.” 

It is further provided (sec. 15): 

“That the legislative authority hereinafter provided 
shall have power by due enactment to amend, alter, 
modify or repeal any law or ordinance, civil or crim- 
inal, continued in force by this act, as it may from time to 
time see fit.” 

The paragraph relating to the judiciary is as follows 
(sec. 33): 
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“ That the judicial power shall be vested in the courts 
and tribunals of Porto Rico as.already established and 
now in operation * * * The jurisdiction of said 
courts and the form of procedure in them, and the various 
officials and attaches thereof, respectively, shall be the 
same as defined and prescribed in and by said laws and 
ordinances, and said general orders numbered 118 and 
195, until otherwise provided by law: Provided, however, 
that the Chief Justice and Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court and the marshal thereof shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and the judges of the District Court shall be 
appointed by the governor, by and with the advice and 
consent of the executive council, and all the other officials 
and attaches of all the other courts shall be chosen as may 
be directed by the legislative assembly, which shall have 
authority to legislate from time to time as it may see 
fit with respect to said courts, and any others they may 
deem it advisable to establish, their organization, the 
number of judges and officials and attaches for each, their 
jurisdiction, their procedure, and all other matters affect- 
ing them.” 

Clearly under these sections of the organic act the 
legislative assembly had express authority to legislate 
regarding the jurisdiction and procedure of its courts, 
but the argument seems to be that while the jurisdiction 
of the other courts might be changed, the proper inter- 
pretation of the statute prevents the legislative assem- 
bly from passing an act in anywise affecting the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court or the District Courts. 

In Kent v. Porto Rico (207 U. S., 113, 115) it was 
contended that an act of the local legislature creating 
additional judicial districts and changing those fixed by 
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the military orders and local law referred to in the or- 
ganic act, and also reducing the number of judges in the 
District Court from three to one, “ was void, because in 
conflict with the provision of the thirty-third section of 
the Act of Congress,” the same one here relied upon by | 
the appellant as making the jurisdiction of the courts 
unchangeable save by Congress. 

But to that contention this court replied: 

“The argument is that this local law, in so far as it 
changed the District Courts, and especially in so far as 
it provided for one instead of three judges to preside 
over each court, was void, because in conflict with the 
provision of the thirty-third section of the Act of Con- A 
gress. The contention amounts to this, that there were i 
no District Courts in Porto Rico from the time of the 
going into effect of the Porto Rican Act in 1904 up to ’ 
the present time. Whilst the proposition presents a 
formal Federal question, we think it is clear that it is 
so frivolous as to bring it within the rule announced 
in Am. Railroad Co. v. Castro (supra).” 

* * * * *k * * 

It is true that the act of Congress of July 30, 1886 (24 
Stat., 170), enacts “that the legislature of the Terri- 
tories of the United States now or hereafter to be or- 
ganized shall not pass local or special laws in any of the 
following enumerated cases,” and among the prohibi- 
tions are those against “ regulating the practice in courts 
of justice,’ and granting “to any corporation, associa- 
tion, or individual any special or exclusive privilege, im- é 
munity or franchise.” But such general. prohibitions 
have no application where specific permission to the 
contrary is granted by the organic act applying to the 
particular Territories. 
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This act is not a special law regulating the practice in 
the courts of justice nor one granting to any corporation, 
association or individual any special or exclusive privi- 
lege, immunity or franchise. It confers the same right 
upon the people of Porto Rico and upon the municipalities 
as upon the church. 

In the organic acts for the Territories (59th Congress, 
Senate Doc. 148), it appears that it has been usual for 
Congress to give the local legislatures the power to regu- 
late the jurisdiction and procedure of their courts, 

In Hornbuckle v. Toombs (18 Wall. 648), after re- 
viewing the question, the court, speaking through Mr. 
Justice Bradley, said: 

“Whenever Congress has proceeded to organize a 
government for any of the Territories it has merely in- 
stituted a general system of courts therefor, and has com- 
mitted to the Territorial assembly full power, subject 
to a few specified or implied conditions, of supplying 
all details of legislation necessary to put the system into 
operation, even to the defining of the jurisdiction of the 
several courts. * * * The powers thus exercised by 
the Territorial legislatures are merely as extensive as 
those exercised by any State legislature; and the juris- 
diction of the Territorial courts is collectively coexistent 
with and correspondent to that of the State courts. 

* * * * * * * * 

The Porto Rican act under consideration merely re- 
peats the action of Congress in the past in organizing 
other Territories. 

The appellant contends “that the Roman Catholic 
Church of Porto Rico has not the legal capacity to sue, 
for the reason that it is not a judicial person nor a legal 
entity, and is without legal incorporation. * * * If 
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it is a corporation or association, we submit to the court 
that it is necessary for the Roman Catholic Church to 
specifically allege its incorporation, where incorporated, 
and by virtue of what authority or law it was incorpo- 
rated, and if a foreign corporation, show that it has 
filed its articles of incorporation or association in the 
proper office of the government in accordance with the 
laws of Porto Rico.” 

Since April 11, 1899, Porto Rico has been de facto and 
de jure American territory. The history of Porto Rico 
and its legal and political institutions up to the time of 
its annexation to the United States are matters which 
must be recognized by this court as the ancient laws and 
institutions of many of our States when matters come @ 
before it from their several jurisdictions. 

The court will take judicial notice of the Spanish law 
as far as it affects our insular possessions. It is pro 
tanto no longer foreign law. 

The Civil Code in force in Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines at the time of the Treaty of Paris contains 
these provisions (art. 35): 

“Art, 35. The following are judicial persons: The 
corporations, associations and institutions of public in- 
terest recognized by law. * * * 

“Art. 38. Judicial persons may acquire and possess 
property of all kinds * * *, 

“The church shall be governed in this particular by 
what has been agreed upon by both powers and educa- é 
tional and charitable institutions by the provisions of \ 
special laws.” 

The phrase “agreed upon by both powers” refers to 
the “ concordats” or treaties between the Holy See and 
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the Spanish crown, which recognize the right of the 
church to possess and acquire property. 

The law thus recognized at the time of the cession 
the juristic personality and legal status of the church. 

In Ortega v. Lara (202 U. S., 339, 342), this court 
said: 

“By the general rule of public law, recognized by the 
United States, whenever political jurisdiction and legis- 
lative power over territory are transferred from one na- 
tion to another, the laws of the country transferred, in- 
tended for the protection of private rights continue in 
force until abrogated or changed by the new govern- 
nmt.* * * 

“ Nevertheless, and apparently largely out of abun- 
dant caution, the eighth section of the Act of April 12, 
1900, provided: ‘ That the laws and ordinances of Porto 
Rico, now in force, shall continue in full force and effect 
except as altered, amended, or modified hereinafter, or 
as altered or modified by military orders and decrees 
in force when this act shall take effect, and so far as 
the same are not inconsistent or in conflict with the statu- 
tory laws of the United States not locally inapplicable, 
or the provisions hereof, until altered, amended or re- 
pealed by the legislative authority hereinafter provided 
for Porto Rico, or by Act of Congress of the United 
—_— ** 

Article 8 of the Treaty of Paris is to this effect: 

“And it is hereby declared that the relinquishment or 
cession, as the case may be, to which the preceding para- 
graph refers, cannot in any respect impair the property 
or rights which by law belongs to the peaceful posses- 
sion of property of all kinds of provinces, municipali- 
ties, public or private establishments, ecclesiastical or 
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civic bodies, or any other associations having legal ca- 
pacity to acquire and possess property in the aforesaid 
territories renounced or ceded, or of private individuals, 
of whatever nationality such individuals may be.” 

This clause is manifestly intended to guard the prop- 
erty of the church against interference with or spoila- 
tion by the new master, either directly or through his 
local governmental agents. There can be no question 
that the ecclesiastical body referred to, so far as Porto 
Rico was concerned, could only be the Roman Catholic 
Church in that island, for no other ecclesiastical body 
there existed. 

The mortgage law in force in Porto Rico, both before 
the cession and at present, provided for the registration 
generally of the “title deeds of real property or prop- 
erty rights owned or administered by the State or by 
civil or ecclesiastical corporations, subject to the provis- 
ions of law or regulations ” (art. 2, paragraph 6). 

But this was qualified by the general regulation for 
the execution of the Mortgage Law (see translation of 
general regulations for the execution of the Mortgage 
Law for Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines, War 
Dep’t, 1899), which provided: 

“ Art. 25. Exceptions to the record required by article 
two of the law are— 

“First. Property which belongs exclusively to the 
eminent domain of the State * * *, 

“Second. Public temples, dedicated to the Catholic 
faith.” 

Of course, the temples in question were not subject 
to the Registration Law and were recognized as a pe- 
culiar class of property, wholly different from that be- 
longing to private individuals. 
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Counsel for appellee well argues that the Roman 
Catholic Church has been recognized as possessing a 
legal personality and the capacity to take and acquire 
property since the time of the Emperor Constantine. 
And he quotes from the Code of Justinian the law of 
Constantine of 321 to that effect. 

The strictest prohibition against alienating the prop- 
erty of the church exists in that code, and it provides 
that the alienation of church property shall not take 
place, even with the assent of all the representatives of 
the church, since these rights “belong to the church,” 
and the church is the mother of religion; and as faith 
is perpetual its patrimony must be preserved in its en- 
tirety perpetually. 

In his History of Latin Christianity (vol. 1, p. 507) 
Dean Milman says: 

“The Christian churches succeeded to that sanctity 
which the ancient law had attributed to the temples; as 
soon as they were consecrated they became public prop- 
erty and could not be alienated to any other use. The 
ground itself was hallowed, and remained so even after 
the temple had been destroyed. This was an axiom of 
the heathen Papinian. Gifts to temples were alike inalien- 
able, nor could they be pledged ; the exception in the Jus- 
tinian Code betrays at once the decline of the Roman 
power and the silent progress of Christian humanity. 
They could be sold or pledged for the redemption of cap- 
tives, a purpose which the old Roman law would have 
disdained to contemplate.” 

And Milman also points out that in the barbarian 
codes most sweeping provisions are found recognizing 
the right of the church to acquire property and its in- 
alienability when acquired. Church property everywhere 
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remained untouched by the rude hands of invading bar- 
barians. Trespass upon or interference with such. prop- 
erty was severely punished, and gradually it became ex- 
empted from taxation. 

The historic continuity of the juristic conception, 
exemplified by the civil law, is maintained by the Parti- 
das, the fundamental code of ancient Spanish law, whose 
provisions show that whoever built a church was re- 
quired to provide it with an adequate perpetual endow- 
ment as well as a site, and refute any idea of a reten- 
tion of ownership by the donor of the land or the con- 
tributors to the building. 

* cs * cS * * * * 

This was in substance the law of Spain and the rest 
of Europe throughout the middle ages, certain modifica- 
tions being made in the way of prohibitions limiting the 
right to give to the church, which in no way affected 
the juristic personality of the church or its general right 
to hold and acquire property in its corporate capacity. 

As to England, the concept of the church as a corpo- 
ration was worked out by the English canonists and 
fully recognized by the ordinary law courts before the 
end of the fourteenth century, and Pollock and Mait- 
land show that the English ecclesiastical law was prac- 
tically similar to that of Continental Europe in its rec- 
ognition of the property rights of the church. 

In this country it was held in Terrett v. Taylor (1815, 
9 Cranch, 43) that the Legislature of Virginia could not 
authorize any persons to take land formerly granted to 
the Church of England. Mr. Justice Story, speaking 
for the court, says (p. 49): 

“ Be, however, the general authority of the Legisla- 
ture, as to the subject of religion as it may, it will re- 
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quire other arguments to establish the position that at 
the Revolution all the public property acquired by the 
Episcopal churches under the sanction of the laws be- 
came the property of the State. Had the property thus 
acquired been originally granted by the State or the 
king there might have been some color (and it would 
have been but a color) for such an extraordinary pre- 
tension. But the property was in fact and in law gener- 
ally purchased by the parishioners or acquired by the 
benefactions of pious donors. The title thereto was in- 
defeasibly vested in the churches, or rather in their legal 
agents. It was not in the power of the crown to seize 
or assume it, nor of the parliament itself to destroy 
the grants, unless by the exercise of a power the most 
arbitrary, oppressive and unjust, and endured only be- 
cause it could not be resisted. * * * Nor are we able 
to perceive any sound reasons why the church lands 
escheated or devolved upon the State by the Revolution 
any more than the property of any other corporation 
. created by the royal bounty or established by the Legis- 
lature.” 

This court further held that it made no difference 
whether the church was a voluntary society clothed with 
corporate powers, and the local authorities were re- 
strained from interfering with the church property or 
claiming title thereto. 

It is the settled law of this court that a dedication to 
a public or charitable use may exist, even where there 
is no specific corporate entity to take as grantee (Wer- 
lein vy, New Orleans, 177 U. S. 390, 401, and see Beatty 
v. Kurtz, 2 Pet., 566). 

The Spanish law as to the juristic capacity of the 
church at the time of the cession merely followed the 
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principles of the Roman law, which have had such uni- 
versal acceptance, both in the law of Continental Europe 
and in the common law of England. 

Roman Catholicism has been the official religion of 
Spain since the time of the Visigoths. As far as the 
church in Spanish America was concerned, the King 
of Spain was supreme patron (See Aleubilla, vol. 8, 
p. 662). 

* ok * * * * oa * 

Under the bulls of Julius II and Alexander XI there 
were conceded to the Spanish crown all the tithes of 
the Indies, under the condition of endowing the church 
and providing the priests with proper support. The 
church in Spanish America, through his royal patron- 
age, came into possession of considerable properties. 
The right of the church to own, maintain and hold such 
properties was unquestioned, and the church continued 
in undisputed possession thereof, 

In the year 1820 the Spanish revolutionary government 
passed certain confiscatory laws as to monasteries and 
other ecclesiastical foundations, but even these revolu- 
tionary enactments left the actual temples undisturbed. 

There was further legislation to the same effect in 
1835, and again in 1837, but this legislation does not ap- 
pear to have ever been extended to the colonies, although 
it was wrongfully but effectually applied there by the 
seizure of church properties, afterwards agreed to be 
restored by the concordats of 1851 and 1859. After 
more than twenty-five years of intermittent conflict be- 
tween Church and State, the Spanish government and 
the papacy concluded the concordat of March 16, 1851, 
which had in Spain the force of law, and which was 
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promulgated in the insular possessions (Alcubilla, vol. 
3, p. 94, Diccionario de La Administracion Espinola). 

By the first article of this concordat it is provided: 

“ That the Catholic apostolic religion, to the exclusion 
of any other religion whatever, shall continue to be the 
sole religion of the Spanish nation, and will always be 
preserved in the domains of his Catholic majesty, with 
all the rights and privileges which it ought to enjoy, ac- 
cording to the law of God, and the provisions of its 
sacred canons.” 

Article 11 of the Spanish Constitution of 1876 is to 
the same effect (Alcubilla, vol. 3, p. 357). 

There are numerous provisions in the concordat fix- 
ing the amounts to be paid by the State for the support 
of the church and for the settlement of other causes of 
difficulty between the crown and the Roman See, and 
article 41 specifically recognizes the church’s “ right of 
property in everything it now possesses or may here- 
after acquire” (Alcubilla, vol. 3, p. 109). 

In 1859, as a further guaranty of the property rights 
of the church, an additional concordat was made be- 
tween the Spanish crown and the Roman See. The first 
article of this, reciting the unfortunate events by reason 
of which ecclesiastical properties have been wrongfully 
taken, obligates the Spanish crown not to sell or alien- 
ate any of these properties without the permission of the 
Holy See. 

The third article reads as follows: 

“Art. 3. Especially the government of his majesty 
again formally recognizes the full and free right of the 
church to acquire, retain and enjoy in full property 
right and without limitations or reserve all kinds of 
property and values, renouncing in consequence by this 
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treaty any disposition contrary hereto and particularly 
those which may be contained in the Law of May 1, 
1855. The properties which in virtue of this right the 
church may acquire and possess in future are not to be 
considered as part of the donation which is assigned to 
it by the concordat.” 

The difficulties between church and State incident to 
the revolutionary movement were thus adjusted, but in 
1868, during the regime of the provisional government, 
there were certain decrees closing all conventual estab- 
lishments, &c.; but the relations between the church 
and the government were finally restored by King AI- 
fonso XII, who, in January, 1875, issued a decree re- 
turning to the church all the property belonging to the 
clergy which was still in the hands of the government. 

None of these revolutionary decrees disturbed actual 
church edifices, but were directed almost wholly against 
conventual properties belonging to the various congre- 
gations or monastic orders. The attacks were directed 
against the property of the regular clergy and not that 
of the seculars. 

Under the civil law of Spain the collection of tithes 
and first fruits of land and stock was obligatory. First 
they were collected by the church, but later collected by 
the government and turned over to the church. The 
levy of such tithes finally disappeared under the con- 
cordat, because the government paid all expenses of 
worship. 

In Report No. 2977, Senate Doc. 5%th Congress, 2d 
Session, the subject was discussed, and in accordance 
with the terms of the concordat, down to the occupation 
of Porto Rico by the American troops in August, 1898, 
amounts were regularly appropriated by the Spanish 
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4 government for the expenses of worship in Spain, Cuba, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines. 

At the date of the American military occupation nei- 
ther the State nor the municipalities, directly or indi- 
rectly, disputed or questioned the legitimate ownership 
and possession by the church of the property occupied 
by her, including temples, parochial houses, seminaries 
and ecclesiastical buildings of every description. It is 
only since the occupation that some of the ayuntamien- 
tos have evinced a desire to deprive the church of her 
temples, under the pretext that they were built with mu- 
nicipal funds. 

At the time of the American occupation the Catholic 


4 Church was the only church in the island. In 1900, 
Governor Allen, in the first annual report, said: 
“Out of the 953,243 inhabitants of Porto Rico there 


are nearly 950,000 Catholics, and there is a Catholic 
church in every town and village and in the larger towns 
and cities several; in the City of San Juan there are 
eight, including the cathedral. * * * The controv- 
ersies formerly existing betwen the municipal and the 
church authorities concerning the ownership of church 
property have not. yet been settled.” 

This was the status at. the moment of the annexation, 
and by reason of the treaty, as well as under the rules of 
international law prevailing among civilized nations, 
this property is inviolable. 

The corporate existence of the Roman Catholic Church, 
: as well as the position occupied by the papacy, has al- 
ways been recognized by the government of the United 

States. 

At one time the United States maintained diplomatic 
relations with the papal states, which continued up to 
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the time of the loss of the temporal power of the papacy 
(Moore’s Digest of Int. Law, vol. I. pp. 130-131). 

The Holy See still occupies a recognized position in 
international law, of which the courts must take judicial 
notice. 

“The Pope, though deprived of the territorial do- 
_minion which he formerly enjoyed, holds as sovereign 
pontiff and head of the Roman Catholic Church an ex- 
ceptional position. Though in default of territory he 
is not a temporal sovereign, he is in many respects 
treated as such. He has the right of active and passive 
legation, and his envoys of the first class, his apostolic 
nuncios, are specially privileged. Nevertheless he does 
not make war, and the conventions which he concludes 
with States are not called treaties but concordats. His 
relations with the kingdom of Italy are governed unila- 
terally by the Italian law of May 13, 1871, called ‘the 
law of guarantees,’ against which Pius IX and Leo XIII 
have not ceased to protest” (1 Moore’s Dig., 39). 

After the cession of Louisiana by France to the 
United States certain questions came up as to the title 
to lands granted by the King of Spain to the Roman 
Catholic Church. The opinion of Attorney-General 
Wirt having been asked thereon, he wrote as follows 
(1 Op., 563): 

“There can be no doubt of the power of the King of 
Spain to grant lands in Florida while the province was 
his, nor of the capacity of the Roman Catholic Church 
to take by grant. Our treaty with Spain recognizes 
and ratifies all such grants made prior to a certain day.” 

The proposition, therefore, that the church had no 
corporate or jural personality seems to be completely 
answered by an examination of the law and history of 
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‘ the Roman Empire, of Spain and of Porto Rico down 

to the time of the cession, and by the recognition ac- 
corded to it as an ecclesiastical body by the Treaty of 
Paris and by the law of nations. 

Appellant claims that there were some laws of Porto 
Rico which should have been complied with before the 
Roman Catholic Church could have any corporate ex- 
istence or right to sue. It may be assumed that he refers 
to the various laws of Porto Rico relating to the for- 
mation and regulation of business corporations. But it 
is plain that none of these laws have any application 
to the church and never were so intended. 

If the people of Porto Rico had passed some law by 
j which the manner of holding properties by ecclesiastical 
bodies through trustees or otherwise, or the method in 
which such body should be represented before the courts 
was prescribed, a different question would arise. But 
there was no such law, and by the Spanish law, from the 
earliest moment of the settlement of the island to the 
present time, the corporate existence of the Catholic 
Church has been recognized. As counsel for the appel- 
lee says: “At the very least, and even assuming that 
for centuries the church had not been recognized as 
a body of equal importance with the State of Porto 
Rico, but that it was a merely de facto organization or 
association holding property, it would, nevertheless, have 
sufficient standing to maintain this suit.” 
There is no pretense in the Corporation Law of regu- 
4 lating the manner in which the Roman Catholic Church 
or any other religious corporation or body shall hold its 
property. No question of conformity to any law of 
“ Societes Cultuelles”’ or of “ associations” or religious 
societies can here arise, since there are no statutes re- 
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lating to any such genus of legal or artificial persons, 

The general law as to corporations is found in titles 
1 and 2 of the Civil Code now in force. 

Domestic corporation law is equally inapplicable. Its 
‘terms are found in the Civil Code (title II, chap. I), 
and have reference solely to business or commercial 
corporations. No religious, eleemosynary or charitable 
corporation can fall within its purview. Stock, stock- 
holders, capital, surplus, officers, directors, the doing of 
business are the basic elements of this statute. 

The properties of the church in Cuba and the the Phil- 
ippines at the time of the ratification of the treaty were 
far more considerable than those in Porto Rico. And 
the controversies or questions arising as to those prop- 
erties have been quite generally adjusted in both Cuba 
and the Philippines, partly with and partly without re- 
course to the courts. In Cuba a commission was ap- 
pointed to consider the whole question and its report 
contains much interesting and pertinent information. It 
begins with the fundamental proposition that “ the church, 
as a juridical person, has held and holds the right to ac- 
quire, possess or transfer all kinds of properties. The 
church has never been denied this right in Spain; rather, 
on the contrary, in all the provisions covering these mat- 
ters this right has been recognized in the church” (Sen. 
Rep. 2977, 5%th Con., 2d sess., p. 12). 

On this admitted basis was concluded a satisfactory 
adjustment of the difficult problem incident to the trans- 
fer of sovereignty from a regime of union of Church and ‘ 
State to the American system of complete separation. 

Even greater difficulties were settled in the Philippines, 
and the American Government never suggested that the 
church was without juristic capacity to possess or pro- 
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tect property rights. The suggestion that it did not 
possess a license from the local authorities “to do busi- 
ness’ was never put forward. 

Whether these ecclesiastical properties originally came 
from the State or any subdivision thereof, they were 
donated to, at once became and have ever since re- 
mained the property and in the peaceful possession of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

In the Philippines the Supreme Court of the islands 
has recently treated these questions in an interesting 
and satisfactory opinion (Barlin v. Ramirez, 7 Phil., 
41). .The suggestion made there, as here, that the 
church was not a legal person entitled to maintain its 
property rights in the courts, the Supreme Court an- 
swered by saying that it did not require serious con- 
sideration when “ made with reference to an institution 
which antedates by almost a thousand years any other 
personality in Europe.” 

It is urged that the complaint does not state facts suf- 
ficient to constitute any cause of action, and that it ad- 
mits that the property in question was constructed out 
of funds of the municipality of Ponce, Porto Rico. This 
contention has been sufficiently answered. Counsel for 
appellee rightly says that— 

“Whether the property originally came from the 
crown or the local government is immaterial, since it had 
been for centuries recognized as the property of the 
church. Because the Spanish crown or one of its mu- 
nicipal agencies chose to donate churches some years or 
centuries ago, it scarcely follows that it can now be 
claimed that the gift is revocable, and that the munici- 
pality may now exproprijate the church and convert the 
property to any purpose it may desire.” 
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In his statement to His Holiness the Pope, when on 
special mission, Mr. Taft, the then Governor General of 
the Philippines, said in referring to those islands: 

“The transfer of sovereignty and all governmental 
property rights and interests from the crown of Spain 
to the United States in the Philippine Islands contained 
in the Treaty of Paris was a transfer from a government 
between which and the Church of Rome there had been 
in those islands the closest association in property, re- 
ligion and politics to a government which by the law of 
its being is absolutely prevented from having such asso- 
ciations with any church. To make the transfer effec- 
tual and at the same time just it is obvious that the 
proper line of division must be drawn between what 
were really civil property interests of the crown of 
Spain and what were religious trusts of the Catholic 
Church, and that all union of civil and clerical agencies 
for performance of political functions must end ” (Report 
of the Secretary of War, 1902, p. 237). 

In Mormon Church v. United States (136 U. S., 1, 
53) Mr. Justice Bradley said: 

“By the Spanish law, whatever was given to the 
service of God became incapable of private ownership, 
being held by the clergy as guardians or trustees; * 

* * when property was given for a particular ob- 
ject, as a church, a hospital, a convent or a community, 
&c., and the object failed, the property did not revert 
to the donor or his heirs, but devolved to the crown, the 
church or other commune or community,” &c. 

All the public funds employed in church buildings and 
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other property were appropriated for that purpose with- 
out any reservation or restriction whatever, being ap- 
proved according to law by the representatives of the 
nation in the Cortes, or by those of the towns in the 
common councils. Therefore the application of funds 
thus appropriated and voted by the legitimate mandata- 
ries of the nation or of the municipalities constituted 
from the standpoint of law and justice a perfect, irrevo- 
cable gift. 

Certain objections in the nature of matters of proce- 
dure made by appellant we do not think we need con- 
ae Fos F 


We accept the conclusions of appellee’s conusel as 
thus summarized : 

“ First—The legislative assembly of Porto Rico had 
the power to confer jurisdiction on the Supreme Court 
of the island of this special class of controversies. Such 
legislation was not contrary to the Constitution and was 
in conformity with the power conferred by Congress 
upon the legislative assembly to regulate the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts. 

“Second. The Roman Catholic Church has been rec- 
ognized as possessing legal personality by the Treaty of 
Paris and its property rights solemnly safeguarded. In 
so doing the treaty has merely followed the recognized 
rule of international law which would have protected the 
property of the church in Porto Rico subsequent to the 
cession. This juristic personality and the church’s own- 
ership of property had been recognized in the most 
formal way by the concordats between Spain and the 
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papacy and by the Spanish laws from the beginning of 
settlements in the Indies. Such recognition has also 
been accorded the church by all systems of European 
law from the fourth century of the Christian era. 

“Third. The fact that the municipality may have 
furnished some of the funds for building or repairing 
the churches cannot affect the title of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, to whom such funds were thus irrevocably 
donated and by whom these temples were erected and 
dedicated to religious uses.” 

Decree affirmed. 


From The New York Law Journal. 
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OF OUR MOST HOLY LORD 
PIUS X 
BY DIVINE PROVIDENCE POPE 


ON THE ROMAN CURIA 


PIUS BISHOP 
SERVANT OF THE SERVANTS OF GOD 
FOR PERPETUAL MEMORY 


With wise design the Pontiff Sixtus V, of holy 
memory following in the footsteps of his predecessors 
and perfecting what had been begun by them, decided to 
increase the number and define the limits of the sacred 
bodies of Cardinals, or the Roman Congregations, some 
of which had been already instituted for the transaction 
of certain matters. He, therefore, by the Apostolic 
Letters beginning with the word “ Immensa,” of January 
22, 1587, established fifteen of these Congregations, that, 
“dividing among them and the other offices of the 
Roman Curia the immense weight of the cares and af- 
fairs” habitually brought before the Holy See, it might 
be no longer necessary to treat of and deliberate upon so 
many things in Consistory, and at the same time that con- 
troversies might be more diligently gone into and a more 
speedy and easier solution be given to the business of 
those who apply to the Supreme Pontiff from all sides in 
the interests of religion and devotion, to seek justice, to 
ask favors, or for other reasons. 
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The utility accruing from these Sacred Congregations 
for the maintenance of ecclesiastical discipline, the ad- 
ministration of justice, and the relief of the Roman Pon- 
tiffs themselves overpowered by daily increasing cares 
and affairs, is shown by the history of the Church and is 
well-known to all. 

But in the course of time the organization of the Roman 
Curia, mainly effected by Sixtus V in the above men- 
tioned Letters Apostolic, lapsed from its original state. 
The number of the Roman Congregations was increased 
or diminished according to the necessities of time and cir- 
cumstance, and even the jurisdiction originally attributed 
to the different Congregations underwent changes either 
by new enactments of the Roman Pontiffs or by the 
gradual growth of customs which became accepted. The 
result is that to-day the jurisdiction, or competence, of 
each of them is not quite clear to all, nor is it well ap- 
portioned, that many of the Sacred Congregations have 
the right to define the law on the same matters, and that 
some of them have been reduced to the transaction of but 
little business while others are overcharged with work. 

For these reasons many bishops and thoughtful men, 
especially the Roman Cardinals, both in writing and 
orally, and both with Our Predecessor, Leo XIII, of 
happy memory and with Ourself, have frequently urged 
that suitable remedies should be provided for the incon- 
veniences above mentioned. And We took pains to make 
partial provision by Our Letters “ Romanis Pontificibus,” 
of December 7%, 1903, by those “Quae in Ecclesiae 
bonum,” of January 28, 1904, and again by those “ Sacrae 
Congregationi super negotiis,” of May 26, 1906. 

But now that there is also the question of the codifica- 
tion of the ecclesiastical laws, it has seemed highly fitting 
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that a beginning should be made with the Roman Curia 
so that, once this has been organized suitably and in a 
manner clear to all, it may be in a position to perform 
more easily its work for the Roman Pontiff and the 
Church, and to be of greater assistance. 

Wherefore, after having taken counsel with several of 
the Roman Cardinals, We have determined and We do 
decree that the Congregations, Tribunals, and Offices 
which compose the Roman Curia and to which the affairs 
of the Universal Church are referred for treatment shall, 
after the autumn holidays of the current year, that is, 
after the third day of November, 1908, be only those, be- 
sides the usual Sacred Consistories, which are defined in 
the present Constitution, and which shall remain divided 
and constituted in number, order and competence by the 
laws which here follow: 


I. THE SACRED CONGREGATIONS. 
1. Tue CONGREGATION OF THE Hoty OFFICE. 


1. This Sacred Congregation, over which the Supreme 
Pontiff presides, guards the teaching of faith and morals. 

2. To it alone, therefore, belongs the judgment of 
heresy and of other crimes which lead to a suspicion of 
heresy. 

3. To it also is devolved all matters concerning indul- 
gences, both as regards the doctrine and as concerns 
practice. 

4. Everything appertaining to the precepts of the 
Church, such as the abstinences, fasts and feasts to be 
observed, is now transferred from this Sacred Congrega- 
tion and handed over to the Congregation of the Council ; 
everything relating to the election of bishops belongs to 
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the Consistorial Congregation; the relaxation of vows 
made in religion or in religious institutes belongs to the 
Congregation assigned for the affairs of religious. 

5. Although a special Congregation is established on 
the discipline of the Sacraments, nevertheless the Holy 
Office preserves intact its faculty to treat of those ques- 
tions which concern what is known as the Pauline Privil- 
ege and the impediments disparitatis cultus and mi.xtae re- 
ligionis, as well as those connected with dogmatic teach- 
ing on matrimony, as also on the other sacraments. 


2. THe CONSISTORIAL CONGREGATION. 


1. This Sacred Congregation comprises two distinct 
parts. 

2. To the first appertains not only the charge of pre- 
paring what is to be done in the Consistories but also, in 
places not subject to the Congregation de Propaganda 
Fide, of founding new dioceses, and chapters, both 
cathedral and collegiate; of dividing dioceses already con- 
stituted; of electing Bishops, Apostolic Administrators, 
and Adjutors and Auxiliaries of Bishops; of instituting 
the canonical investigations or processus concerning those 
to be elected, and of diligently sifting the acts of these 
processes; of ascertaining the knowledge of those who 
are to be elected. But when the men to be elected, or the 
dioceses to be constituted or divided are outside Italy, the 
officials of the office for Public Affairs, commonly called 
the Secretariate of State, shall themselves receive the 
documents and draw up the statement (Positionem), to 
be submitted to the Consistorial Congregation. 

3. The second part embraces all those matters which 
concern the government of the different dioceses, not 
subject to the Congregation de Propaganda Fide, and 
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which hitherto belonged to the Congregation of the 
Bishops and of the Council and are now transferred to 
the Consistorial Congregation. To this latter, therefore, 
for the future belongs the vigilance over the fulfilment 
or non-fulfilment of the obligations by which Ordinaries 
are bound, the cognizance of the written reports of 
Bishops on the state of their dioceses, the ordering of 
Apostolic Visitations, the examination of them when 
they have been made, and after a faithful exposition to 
Us each time, the ordering of what may seem necessary 
or opportune; finally everything appertaining to the gov- 
ernment, discipline, temporal administration and studies 
of the Seminaries. 

4. It shall be the province of this Congregation, when 
conflicts arise, to solve doubts concerning the competence 
of the Sacred Congregations. 

5. Of this Sacred Council the Supreme Pontiff will 
continue to be the Prefect. And to it the Cardinal Sec- 
retary of the Holy Office and the Cardinal Secretary of 
State shall always be attached ex officio, besides the others 
whom the Supreme Pontiff may think well to make mem- 
bers of it. 

6. The Secretary shall always be a Cardinal selected 
for this office by the Supreme Pontiff; with him there 
shall be a Prelate with the title of Assessor who shall 
also fill the office of Secretary of the Sacred College of 
the Fathers Cardinals, and under him a sufficient num- 
ber of officials. 

%. Consultors of this Congregation shall be the As- 
sessor of the Holy Office, and the Secretary of the Con- 
gregation for Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs while 
in office; to these shall be added others selected by the 
supreme Pontiff. 
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3. CONGREGATION ON THE DISCIPLINE OF THE SACRA- 
MENTS. 


1. To this Sacred Congregation is assigned the entire 
legislation concerning the discipline of the Seven Sac- 
raments, without prejudice to the authority of the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office according to the provisions 
above defined, and of the Congregation of Sacred Rites 
regarding the ceremonies to be observed in the perform- 
ing, administration and reception of the Sacraments. 

2. So also to this Congregation are assigned all those 
matters which were hitherto decided or granted by other 
Congregations, Tribunals or Offices of the Roman Curia, 
both those connected with the discipline of matrimony, 
such as dispensations in foro externo for the poor as 
well as for the rich, sanationes in radice, dispensations 
super rato, the separation of married couples, the resti- 
tution of birthright or legitimation of offspring; and 
those connected with the discipline of the other Sacra- 
ments, such as dispensations for candidates for orders, 
without prejudice to the right of the Congregation for 
the affairs of religious to regulate the ordinations of re- 
ligious ; dispensations concerning the place, time and con- 
ditions for the reception of the Eucharist, the offering 
of the Holy Sacrifice, the reservation of the Most August 
Sacrament, and the other matters of the same nature. 

3. The same Congregation decides, without prejudice 
to the right of the Holy Office, questions concerning the 
validity of marriages or Holy Orders and others regard- 
ing the discipline of the Sacraments. But when this 
Congregation decides that any such questions are to be 
treated by judicial process, then it shall hand them over 
to the tribunal of the Sacred Roman Rota. 
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4, For this Congregation, as well as for all the others 
that follow, there shall be a Cardinal Prefect who shall 
preside over the Sacred Order consisting of a number of 
Fathers Cardinals to be elected by the Supreme Pontiff, 


with a secretary and other necessary officials and con- 
sultors. 


4. THe CONGREGATION OF THE COUNCIL. 


1. To this Sacred Congregation is committed that 
branch of affairs which relates to the universal discipline 
of the secular clergy and of the Christian people. 

2. It is, therefore, its province to provide for the ob- 
servance of the precepts of the Church, such as fasts 
(except the Eucharistic fast which belongs to the Con- 
gregation on the discipline of the Sacraments), 
abstinence, tithes, the observance of feasts, with the 
faculty of releasing the faithful from these laws on oc- 
casion ; the government of everything relating to parish- 
priests and canons, and of all things affecting pious so- 
dalities, pious unions, pious legacies, pious works, 
honorariums for Masses, benefices or offices, ecclesiasti- 
cal property, funds of money, diocesan tributes, and other 
affairs of the same kind. It sees also to everything 
relating to ecclesiastical immunity. To the same Con- 
gregation is reserved the faculty of dispensing from the 
conditions required for the obtaining of benefices when 
the conferring of these belongs to the Ordinary. 

3. To it also appertains all that regards the celebration 
and recognition of Councils and gatherings or confer- 
ences of Bishops, as the special Congregation till now in 
existence for the revision of Councils is suppressed. 

4. This Congregation, too, is the competent or legiti- 
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‘ mate tribunal in all causes relating to the affairs com- 
mitted to it which it shall decide are to be treated in a 
disciplinary manner or in linea disciplinari as the phrase 
goes; the others are to be handed over to the Sacred 
Roman Rota. 

5. To the Congregation of the Council is added and 
united as a special Congregation that known as the 
“Lauretan. 


4 


5. THe CONGREGATION FOR THE AFFAIRS OF RELIGIOUS. 


1. This Sacred Congregation decides only those mat- 
ters which relate in general to the affairs of religious of 
both sexes, whether bound by simple or solemn vows, and 
of those who, although without vows, lead a life in com- 
mon after the manner of religious, and also of secular 
third orders, whether the matters to be treated are 
between religious themselves or relate to them and others. 

2. It, therefore, assumes the regulation of all matters 
arising either between Bishops and religious of both sexes 
or between religious themselves. It is also the com- 
petent tribunal in all causes which are treated in a dis- 
ciplinary manner, or in linea disciplinari, when a re- 
ligious is either defendant or plaintiff; other causes 
are to be handed over to the Sacred Roman Rota, with- 
out prejudice, however, to the right of the Holy Office 
in the causes appertaining to that Sacred Congregation. 

3. Finally to this Sacred Congregation is reserved the 
concession of dispensations from the common law for re- 
ligious. 


6. THe CONGREGATION DE PROPAGANDA FIDE. 


1. The jurisdiction of this Sacred Congregation is 
limited to those regions in which, the sacred hierarchy 
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not being yet constituted, the missionary state still exists. 
But as there are some regions which although they pos- 
sess a hierarchy are still somewhat inchoate, it is Our will 
that these be subject to the Congregation de Propaganda 
Fide. 

2. Wherefore We decree the exemption from the juris- 
diction of the Congregation de Propaganda Fide and the 
transference under the common law: in Europe, of the 
ecclesiastical provinces of England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Holland, and of the diocese of Luxembourg; in America, 
of the ecclesiastical provinces of the Dominion of Canada, 
Newfoundland and the United States. Hence affairs 
relating to these places shall for the future be treated not 
by the Congregation de Propaganda Fide but by the other 
Congregations according to the nature of the business. 

3. The other ecclesiastical provinces and dioceses, 
hitherto subject to the jurisdiction of the Congregation de 
Propaganda Fide, are to remain under its right and 
authority. So, too, We decree that to it shall belong all 
Vicariates Apostolic, Prefectures and missions whatso- 
ever, including those which are at present under the 
Congregation for Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs. 

4. Still, in order to provide for unity of government, it 
is Our will that the Congregation de Propaganda Fide 
hand over to the other special Congregations everything 
concerning the faith, or matrimony, or the discipline of 
the Sacred Rites. 

5. As regards religious, the same Congregation takes 
upon itself everything affecting religious, whether singly 
or in bodies, considered as missionaries. But all things 
affecting religious as religious, both individually and as 
bodies, it shall remit or leave to the Congregation for the 
Affairs of Religious. 
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6. To it is united the Congregation for the Affairs of 
Oriental Rites which are to continue entire as before. 

%. The special Prefecture for administration ceases to 
exist and the administration of all the property including 
that of the Reverenda Camera Spoliorum is committed 
to the Congregation de Propaganda Fide itself. 

8. With this Sacred Congregation is joined the Com- 
mission for the Union of the Dissident Churches. 


%. Tue CONGREGATION OF THE INDEx. 


1. For the future it shall be the province of this 
Sacred Congregation not only to examine diligently the 
books delated to it, to prohibit them if this should seem 
well, and to concede dispensations; but also officially to 
investigate in the best way available whether writings of 
any kind that should be condemned are being circulated ; 
and to remind the Ordinaries how solemnly they are 
bound to condemn pernicious writings and to denounce 
them to the Holy See in conformity with the Constitution 
Offictorum of January 25, 1897. 

2. As the prohibition of books has very frequently the 
scope of cefence of the Catholic faith, which is alse the 
object of the Congregation of the Holy Office, We decree 
that in future in all things relating to the prohibition of 
books, and in those alone, the Fathers Cardinals, the 
Consultors and the officers of both Congregations, may 
communicate with one another, and that all of them in 
this matter shall be bound by the same secret. 


8. ‘THE CONGREGATION OF THE SACRED RITES. 


1. This Sacred Congregation has the right of examin- 
ing and decreeing all things which relate proximately to 
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the sacred rites and ceremonies of the Latin Church, but 
not those which in a broader sense are related to the 
sacred rites, such as the laws of precedence and other 
matters of that kind which are to be treated either accord- 
ing to judicial process, or in a disciplinary manner, in 
linea disctplinart. 

2. It is, therefore, especially its province to watch over 
the diligent observance of the sacred rites and ceremonies 
in the celebration of Mass, in the administration of the 
Sacraments, in the performance of the divine offices; in 
short, over all that regards the worship of the Latin 
Church; to grant opportune dispensations; to bestow 
insignia and privileges of honor, both personal and tem- 
porary, as well as local and perpetual, relating to the 
sacred rites and ceremonies, and to prevent the intro- 
duction of abuses in these matters. 

3. Finally it has to deal with everything relating in 
any way to the beatification and canonization of the saints 
or to the Sacred Relics. 

4. To this Congregation are joined the Liturgical Com- 
mission, the Historico-Liturgical Commission, and the 
Commission for Sacred Music. 


9. THe CEREMONIAL CONGREGATION. 


This Sacred Congregation retains all the rights hither- 
to attributed to it; hence to it appertain the regulation of 
the ceremonies to be observed in the Pontifical Chapel 
and Court, and of the sacred functions which the Fathers 
Cardinals perform outside the pontifical chapel; it also 
takes cognizance of the questions affecting the precedence 
both of the Fathers Cardinals and of the Legates whom 
different nations send to the Holy See. 
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10. THE CONGREGATION FOR EXTRAORDINARY ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


This Sacred Congregation concerns itself only with 
those matters which are submitted to its examination by 
the Supreme Pontiff through the Cardinal Secretary of 
State, and especially with such of them as have some con- 
nection with civil laws and relate to the pacts entered 
into with different States. 


11. THE CONGREGATION OF STUDIES. 


To this Sacred Congregation is committed the regula- 
tion of the studies which are to be gone through in the 
higher schools known as Universities or Faculties, which 
depend on the authority of the Church, including those 
which are administered by the members of religious 
societies. It examines and approves new institutions; it 
grants the faculty for the conferring of academic degrees, 
and may confer them itself in the case of men dis- 
tinguished for special learning. 


II. TRIBUNALS. 
1. Tue Sacrep PENITENTIARIA. 


The jurisdiction of this sacred court or tribunal is 
limited entirely to those things which regard the forum 
internum, non-sacramental as well as sacramental. Hence, 
matrimonial dispensations of the forum externum being 
assigned to the Congregation for the Discipline of the 
Sacraments, this tribunal for the forum internum con- 
cedes favors, absolutions, dispensations, commutations, 
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sanations, condonations ; moreover it examines questions 
of conscience and decides them. 


2. THe Sacrep Roman Rota. 


As the Tribunal of the Sacred Roman Rota, which in 
former times was an object of universal praise, has in 
these times through various causes almost ceased to 
judge, the result has been that the Sacred Congregations 
have been burdened excessively with forensic cases. To 
meet this evil, following the lines laid down by Our Pre- 
decessors, Sixtus V, Innocent XII, and Pius VI, We not 
only ordain that “ for the future contentious cases, civil 
as well as criminal, requiring judicial procedure with trial 
and proofs, shall not be received or taken cognizance of 
by the Sacred Congregations” (Letter of the Secreta- 
riate of State, April 17, 1728) ; but We moreover decree 
that all contentious cases, not major ones, which are 
treated in the Roman Curia, shall for the future pass 
to the Tribunal of the Sacred Roman Rota, which We 
do by these Letters again call into exercise according to 
the Special Law which We place in the appendix of the 
present Constitution, without prejudice, however, to the 
rights of the Sacred Congregations as above set forth. 


3. THe AposToLtic SEGNATURA. 


We have also deemed it well to restore the supreme 
Tribunal of the Apostolic Segnatura, and by these present 
letters We do restore it, or rather We institute it in the 
manner determined in the above-mentioned Law, sup- 
pressing the ancient organization of the Papal Segnatura 
of Grace and Justice. 
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III. OFFICES. 


1. THe ApostoLtic CANCELLARIA. 


1. This office has for president one of the Cardinals 
of Holy Roman Church, who for the future shall as- 
sume the title of Chancellor instead of Vice-Chancellor. 
According to very ancient custom he fulfills ex officio the 
office of notary in the Sacred Consistories. 

2. Henceforth the sole proper function reserved to the 
office of the Cancelleria shall be that of forwarding sub 
plumbo the Apostolic Letters concerning the provision of 
consistorial benefices, the institution of new dioceses and 
chapters, and the transaction of the other greater affairs 
of the Church. 

3. There shall be only one manner of forwarding these, 
that is per viam Cancellariae, according to rules to be 
given separately, the former methods known as per viam 
secretam, de Camera and de Curia being suppressed. 

4, The above-mentioned Letters or Bulls shall be sent 
by command of the Consistorial Congregation concerning 
the affairs belonging to its jurisdiction, or by command 
of the Supreme Pontiff concerning other affairs, the terms 
of the mandate being in each case observed to the letter. 

5. With the suppression of the College of Prelates 
known as Abbreviatores majoris vel minoris residentiae, 
or de parco majori vel minori, their office in the signing 
of the Apostolic Bulls is transferred to the college of 
Protonotaries Apostolic called participantes de numero. 


2. Tue Apostotic DATARIA. 


1. This office is under the presidency of one of the Car- 
dinals of Holy Roman Church, who shall for the future 
have the title of Datary and not that of Pro-Datary. 
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2. For the future the one special function of the 
Dataria is to be that of taking cognizance of the fitness of 
those who aspire to non-consistorial benefices reserved to 
the Apostolic See; to draw up and forward the Apostolic 
Letters conferring these benefices; to dispense from the 
requisite conditions for the conferring of these benefices ; 
to look after the pensions and charges which the Supreme 
Pontiff shall have imposed for the conferring of them. 

3. In the performance of all this it shall observe the 
rules special to it which are to be given separately. 


3. THe Apostotic CAMERA. 


To this office belong the care and the administration of 
the property and temporal rights of the Holy See, es- 
pecially during the periods of vacancy. It is presided 
over by a Cardinal Chamberlain of Holy Roman Church, 
who in the fulfilment of his office during the vacancy of 
the See shall be governed by the rules contained in the 
Constitution “ Vacante Sede Apostolica,’ of December 
25, 1904. 


4. THe SECRETARIATE OF STATE. 


This office of which the supreme ruler is the Cardinal 
Secretary of State, that is, for public affairs, will consist 
of three parts. The first part will be concerned with ex- 
traordinary affairs, which shall be submitted for examina- 
tion to the Congregation assigned for them, the others 
being handed over, according to their nature, to the spe- 
cial Congregations to which they belong; the second shall 
deal with ordinary affairs, and to it, among other things, 
shall belong the right of granting all marks of honor 
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both ecclesiastical and civil, with the exception of those 
reserved to the Prelate who presides over the Pontifical 
household; the third shall arrange the sending of the 
Apostolic Briefs committed to it by the various Congrega- 
tions. Over the first part shall preside the Secretary of 
the Congregation for Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Af- 
fairs; over the second the Substitute for ordinary af- 
fairs; over the third the Chancellor of the Apostolic 
Briefs. Among the presidents of these parts the first is 
the Secretary of the Sacred Congregation for Extraor- 
dinary Affairs, the second the Substitute for ordinary af- 
fairs. 


5. THe SECRETARIES OF BRIEFS TO PRINCES. AND 
oF LATIN LETTERS. 


This double office shall perform as hitherto its func- 
tions of writing in Latin the acts of the Supreme Pontiff. 

But in future for all Apostolic Letters sent either by 
the Cancellaria or by the Dataria the beginning of the 
year shall be taken not from the day of the Incarnation of 
Our Lord, that is, from March 25, but from the first of 
January. 


Wherefore the Congregations, Tribunals and Offices 
which We have mentioned shall constitute the Roman 
Curia, preserving their own constitutions as in existence 
before these Our Letters, unless in as far as they may 
have been changed by the above prescriptions or accord- 
ing to the law, and to the rules general or special, added 
to this Constitution. ; 

The Congregation known as that of the Reverenda 
Fabrica S. Petri shall for the future have as its sole care 
the domestic affairs of the Basilica of the Prince of the 
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Apostles, in this observing to the letter the rules laid 
down by Benedict XIV in the Constitution “ Quanta 
curarum,” of November 15, 1751. 

The Commissions for the promotion of the study of 
Scripture and of history, for the administration of Peter’s 
Pence, for the Preservation of the Faith in the City, re- 
main in their former state. 

With the removal of the Congregation for the Apos- 
tolic Visitation of the City, its right and functions We 
transfer to a special Commission of Fathers Cardinals to 
be constituted at the Vicariate of the City. 

But for all and several of the above-mentioned Con- 
gregations, Tribunals and Offices, let this first of all be a 
solemn rule: that nothing grave and out of the ordinary be 
done until it shall have previously been made known 
to Us and to Our Successors for the time being by the 
rulers of the same. 

Moreover all sentences whether of grace or justice re- 
quire the pontifical approval, exception being made for 
those for which special faculties have been granted to the 
tulers of the said Offices, Tribunals and Congregations, 
and always excepting the sentences of the tribunal of the 
Sacred Rota and of the Apostolic Segnatura passed by 
them within their competence. 

To this Constitution are added special laws, and rules 
both general and special, by which the discipline and the 
method of treating affairs in the Congregations, Tribu- 
nals, and Offices are regulated; which law and rules We 
order to be scrupulously observed by all. 

And these are to have force while the Apostolic See is 
occupied; for when it is vacant the laws and rules laid 
down in the above-mentioned Constitution “ Vacante 
Sede Apostolica” are to hold. 
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Decreeing the present Letters to be of force, valid and 
efficacious, now and in the future, and to have and obtain 
their plenary and integral effects, and to be in all things 
and for all things of force on behalf of those whom it - 
concerns, or shall in any way concern for the time being, 
and that ary attempt against these made by anybody shall 
be null and void. Notwithstanding Our rule and that 
Scripture and of history ; for the administration of Peter’s 
of acquired rights, and the Apostolic Constitution and 
Ordinances, or statutes based on any other sanction, cus- 
toms and anything else whatsoever, even those calling 
for most special mention, to the contrary. 

Given at Rome at St. Peter’s in the year of the In- 
carnation of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
eight, on the feast of the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul, 
June 29, in the fifth year of Our Pontificate. 

R. Carp. Merry Det VAL, 
Secretary of State. 

A. Carp. Dr PiErro, 

Pro-Datary. 
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The Roman Courts 


we ™ ™e 


The Bull “ Sapienti consilio ” redistributes the business 
of the Roman Spiritual Courts and simplifies their proce- 
dure, reorganizing at the same time the Non-contentious 
Ecclesiastical Administration centered in Rome, which 
during the last two centuries had become inextricably 
mixed up with the Judiciary. Though no one pretends 
that any crying abuses had crept in, yet the reform will 
immensely facilitate the dispatch of Church business. It 
has already received the heartiest of welcomes from those 
whom it directly affects—the Episcopate throughout the 
world and the many persons professionally engaged in 
Roman ecclesiastical business. By the clergy in general, 
and by ninety-nine out of a hundred of the Catholic laity, 
the issue of the Bull and its coming enforcement, were it 
not for the inevitable newspaper publicity of our time, 
might very well have passed literally unperceived. Most 
people know that an English bishop has periodically to 
give in to the Holy See a detailed report of the state of 
religion in his diocese. The further information that 
henceforth this Report reaches the Holy Father through 
the Congregation of the Consistory rather than through 
that of Propaganda conveys little or nothing to the aver- 
age mind. Nor does it appear much to matter whether 
in the grant of indulgences the Congregation of the Holy 
Office be consulted, as will henceforth be the case, or, as 
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was the previous practice, that of Sacred Rites. A 
bona fide lawsuit fought out in the Pontifical Courts will 
no doubt from now onwards be complicated by more 
formalities and incidentally will be more costly; but 
happily litigants disposed to push ecclesiastical disputes 
to the bitter end in Rome will always be few—the Church 
discourages quarrelling, and very successfully aims at 
preventing wrong-doing in preference to having after- 
wards to remedy it and punish it. In view, however, of 
the momentary interest in Roman Procedure created by 
the issue of the Bull, a sketch of the system as a whole is 
opportune. 

The Roman Spiritual Courts (using the term in its 
widest sense) are: 

I. Congregations of Cardinals (Sacrae Congrega- 
tiones), each dealing with a particular class of ecclesias- 
tical business and each composed of a fixed number of 
Cardinals as life members. 

II. Tribunals or Law Courts, properly so-called (Tribu- 
nalia). They are three in number: 1, the Rota, which is 
a tribunal of First Instance so far as proceedings in 
Rome are concerned, though its jurisdiction is appellate 
from all other Spiritual Courts throughout the world. 
2, the Apostolic Segnatura or Supreme Court of Appeal. 
The judges ordinary in the Rota are usually of a rank 
below that of Cardinal, but they are appointed for life. 
Six Cardinals form the Segnatura, so-called because the 
Pope used to sign with his own hand the register of its 
proceedings. 3, the Penitentiaria. 

III. Offices (Officia) ~ hich, with the exception of the 
Secretaryship of State, \s atch routine work, the draft- 
ing and issuing 0: ws and Briefs, the appointing to 
minor benefices, account-keeping, and so forth. 
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I. THe Sacrep CONGREGATIONS. 


Until quite late in the Middle Ages the Popes used to 
treat Church business of any importance in Consistory, 
that is, with the advice and help of such Cardinals as they 
could conveniently gather together for the discussing of 
the matter in hand. Hence the phrase of the Decretals: 
“De consilio fratrum nostrorum.” It was Sixtus V, at 
the close of the sixteenth century, who to general satis- 
faction grouped his Cardinals into congregations or 
committees, assigning to each the dealing with a definite 
class of Church business and organizing it for the pur- 
pose. To each congregation a sufficient staff of secre- 
taries, clerks and other officials was assigned, time and 
place of meeting appointed, and a fitting form of proce- 
dure set forth. A Sacred Congregation is competent to 
decide all questions of its pertinence with supreme 
authority. This authority indeed is identical with that 
of the Pontiff himself, without whose ratification the 
sentence is not complete. Hence, a Sacred Congregation 
not only enforces but interprets the law. It is a Court 
of Equity rather than a court of law in the stricter sense, 
and its aim always is to bring about the doing of substan- 
tive justice, and to see that red tape do not avail to 
frustrate it. From the principle that the voice of a 
Sacred Congregation is the voice of the Supreme Pontiff 
speaking after counsel taken of his Cardinals, it has come 
about that the Sacred Congregations are very usual chan- 
nels of Ecclesiastical Legislation. Thus, the new law on 
marriages which came in force last Easter, though 
obviously a legislative act of the first importance, is cast 
in the technical form of ‘a Decree or Decision of the 
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Sacred Congregation of the Council, issued pursuant to a 
special command of the Pontiff. But, as we should ex- 
pect, where a question discussed by one of the Sacred 
Congregations is of trifling moment, supplementary 
powers enable the Cardinals to dispose of it without 
specially referring their sentence to the Holy Father. 
So, too, when favors are asked of the Holy See, if not 
(which they should be) presented through the Sacred 
Congregations, the petition is, as a rule, referred back to 
one of these, to be granted or refused, if in any way of a 
routine character, or, if unusual, to be considered and 
reported upon to the Holy Father himself. A Sacred 
Congregation has at its head a Cardinal Prefect, save in 
one or two instances in which the Pontiff reserves the 
Prefectship himself. Among the officials of a Sacred 
Congregation the most important is, as a rule, the Secre- 
tary, often a Titular Bishop or Archbishop. When a 
Sacred Congregation has come to a decision on a ques- 
tion submitted to it, it is, generally speaking, the Secre- 
tary who, in an audience of the Holy Father, submits the 
proposed sentence or answer to him for ratification, and 
who by consequence has to supply all information re- 
quired, and to show the sufficiency of the grounds on 
which the Cardinals have formed their opinion. Attached 
to a Roman Congregation are its “ Consultors,” a body of 
counsel learned in Canon Law. They act not for the par- 
ties to a suit, but for the Court; and it is their duty to 
sum up the case and to show the points of law involved. 
Sometimes one “ Consultor”’ only is called upon by the 
Congregation to give his “ Votum” or opinion; some- 
times two or more. A Consultor, however toilsome and 
time-consuming his work, must perform it without fee or 
reward of any kind. He has no salary. Endeavor is 
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always made to keep even the name of the Consultor en- 
gaged from the knowledge of the parties to a suit. It is 
deemed of the last importance that he should be 
thoroughly unbiassed. Advocates, solicitors, agents, etc., 
are, on the other hand. hired by the parties concerned, 
and are entitled to charge according to a fixed tariff, of 
which the rates compare favorably in respect to cheapness 
with those of non-ecclesiastical Courts of Law. Unless, 
however, the points of fact involved be really intricate or 
very strenuously disputed, one can in pleading before a 
Sacred Congregation mostly dispense with paid aid of 
any kind. A simple statement of one’s doubt or grievance 
countersigned as a guarantee of good faith by some Bishop 
or Church dignitary is, as a rule, all that is required to 
ensure the being heard by the Holy See, and the having 
enlisted in one’s cause the wisdom of the Roman canon- 
ists. The Roman Congregations do not pay their own 
expenses. The fees charged are mostly ridiculously in- 
significant. They appear to be based upon the values of 
a period when the worth of money was quite other than it 
is at present. It will often cost more to have made a 
dozen type-written copies of a Roman decision than was 
paid for the whole inclusive charge of the Sacred Con- 
gregation. The Propaganda refuses to take any money 
at all, whether as fees or as clerical expenses. Nowhere 
in Papal business offices are the poor charged anything. 
The keeping up of the large staffs of the Sacred Congre- 
gations is a burden borne without complaint by the Papal 
Treasury, and, therefore, to a great extent, by the Ad- 
ministration of the Peter’s Pence collection. Money is 
very rightly asked when honorary titles or insignia are ap- 
plied for. Again, the total expenses connected with the 
canonization of a Saint, distributed over a century or so, 
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will often in the end come to a considerable total. But 
it may be permitted to doubt whether now that the Holy 
See has been despoiled of almost all its ancient sources 
of revenue, more might not in fairness be required from 
those who apply for aid or counsel to the Supreme 
Authority in the Church, so as thereby to recoup the 
Papal Exchequer the upkeep of extensive offices and the 
salaries of fairly well-paid clerks and attendants. 

A very striking characteristic of Roman procedure, 
whether before one of the Sacred Congregations or in an 
ordinary Spiritual Court, is that practically everything is 
done in writing, and that of set purpose forensic eloquence 
is made to count for just nothing at all. An advocate’s 
opportunity is limited to the few words he utters on hand- 
ing in his statement of plaint or rejoinder. To write 
lucidly and convincingly is what avails to his credit. Evi- 
dence is, as a general rule, taken on commission. Every 
facility is afforded to ali parties for supplementing proofs, 
and each fresh document added to the pile is at once at 
the disposition of all concerned. Means are taken to 
enable not only each one of the Cardinals of the Con- 
gregation but all other persons interested to follow step 
by step the process. The “ Votes” of the Consultors 
come in the last place. They are equivalent to the sum- 
ming up of an English judge, except that a Consultor is 
bound formally to append the verdict which he would 
give upon the merits of the whole case, were it for him to 
pass the sentence. The Cardinals of the Congregation, 
on meeting officially, are supposed to have already mas- 
tered the whole matter to be adjudicated upon, which has 
been previously broken up into points to which a simple 
yes or no, or plain answers of the sort, may be given. 
The Cardinals give their verdict publicly and successively 
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and the seritence is that of the majority. Their function, 
to an outsider at least, bears a much greater resem- 
blance to that of a jury than to that of a judge delivering 
judgment. The Cardinal Ponent, the one among them 
who is in special charge of a case and who controls to a 
great extent the order of procedure, reminds one from 
another point of view of the foreman of a jury. In the 
particular case, he is looked upon as the natural spokes- 
man of the rest, and it is through him that the Holy 
Father will, as a rule, ask for explanations and the like 
if he need them. Even after sentence has been pro- 
nounced, the Sacred Congregation, if approached within a 
reasonable period of time, will often give to an aggrieved 
party the benefit of a rehearing. To this exception can- 
not fairly be taken. It is not a retrial by the very judges 
whose judgment it is sought to overrule. A feature in 
the “ Sapienti consilio” legislation which has been very 
generally noted, is that the new Bull markedly guards 
against the possibility of judges who have already heard 
a case sitting again upon it on appeal. Nevertheless, 
where the matter is not contentious, it is still happily 
left open to the Sacred Congregations to revise as they 
may find needful their own past decisions. Indeed, in 
respect to their cumulative jurisdiction as Courts of First 
Instance and as Courts of Appeal in contentious causes, 
it is not accurate to say that the procedure of the Sacred 
Congregation has been reformed. Rather has the cog- 
nizance of -disputes between individuals or corporations 
and other individuals or corporations been taken away 
from them. Such are to be heard in Courts of Law 
properly so-called as was intended when the Sacred Con- 
gregations were first formed, and as was the practice for 
two hundred years. The effect of the taking of conten- 
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tious cases by the Sacred Congregations has been a dis- 
tressing block of business. In more than one of them 
this has entailed annoying delays in the dispatch of ad- 
ministrative work. The cause of the congestion has 
been that litigants, feeling that for fairness and ex- 
peditiousness, to say nothing of cheapness, they could not 
do better than appeal to these Courts of Cardinals, have 
forced their business on the Sacred Congregations, in 
which the whole interest of the judge, humanly speaking, 
is to settle cases quickly and to leave no pretext for ap- 
peal of any sort. 

The number of Cardinals composing a Congregation 
varies with its importance. Some have twenty-eight 
members, others as few as eight. Three is usually a 
quorum. All Cardinals residing in Rome are required 
to work in the Sacred Congregations. As a rule, each 
Cardinal is a member of several, the sittings being fixed 
for different days of the week so as to make it easier for 
their Eminences to attend them regularly. The Sacred 
Congregations are henceforth to be eleven in number, 
the new Bull having amalgamated some and created or 
revived one or two others. They are: Holy Office, Con- 
sistorial, of the Council, of Regulars, of Propaganda, of 
the Index, of the Rites, of the Papal Ceremonial, of Ex- 
traordinary Affairs, and of Studies. The Holy Office or 
Inquisition judges of doctrine, that is, it determines 
whether a given proposition or the teaching of a given 
individual is or is not in conformity with the canons of 
the Councils and the pronouncement of the Roman Pon- 
tiffs. Again, where there is question of a matter not yet 
defined as of faith, the Holy Office, if appealed to, will 
declare the lawfulness or unlawfulness of rejecting it as 
untrue. 
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The Consistorial Council, rehabilitated by Pius X, acts 
in the appointment of Bishops, in nominations to the 
greater benefices known as consistorial, and in the de- 
limiting or dividing of dioceses. It supervises the local 
government of the Church throughout the world. On it 
will devolve in large measure the functions discharged 
for England in the past by Propaganda. It is through 
it that all bishops render to the Holy Father their formal 
and periodical account of diocesan work which goes to 
the Vatican accompanied with such notes and comments 
as this Congregation may judge proper to make. 

In the work of the new Congregation of Sacramental 
Discipline it is evident that matrimonial cases will bulk 
largely, though, by exception, it is to remit questions re- 
garding marriages between Catholics and non-Catholics 
to the Holy Office. 

The Congregation of the Council watches over the 
discipline of the secular clergy, and the Congregation of 
Regulars over that of religious. 

With certain limitations the Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda replaces those above mentioned in dealing with the 
affairs of missionary countries. Notwithstanding that 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Canada, the United States, 
etc., now cease to be regarded as such, the jurisdiction of 
Propaganda is still startlingly large. It embraces Scandi- 
navia and Northern Europe in general, almost the whole 
of Asia, the entire continent of Africa, vast tracts in the 
Americas, and all Oceanica. 

The Congregation of the Index examines books bearing 
upon religion, condemning them, if need be; that of Rites 
regulates the liturgy; that of the Ceremonial settles Pon- 
tifical Court functions; and in fine, that of Studies deals 
with education more particularly as carried on in Catholic 
Universities. 
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The redistribution of subject-matters just indicated 
checks overlapping, and ensures the treatment of every 
ecclesiastical question by specialists in the department of 
Ecclesiology to which it belongs. Hitherto, as in Eng- 
land in the old days of the three Courts of King’s Bench, 
Exchequer and Common Pleas, it was open to those hav- 
ing recourse to the Holy See to address themselves at 
choice to almost any Congregation, no matter what the 
matter to be discussed. Henceforth, the principle will 
be: One Court, one class of business. 


II. THE TRIBUNALS oR Courts OF JUSTICE. 


The holding of their sessions having fallen into almost 
complete desuetude by reason of the absorption of their 
business by the Sacred Congregations, the two ancient 
and celebrated Roman Tribunals—the Rota and the Seg- 
natura—have had to be virtually reconstituted by Pope 
Pius X. They are Courts of Law as distinguished from 
Courts of Equity, and remedy for hardships entailed by 
their insistence on the letter of the canons must be 
sought elsewhere ; for they have little discretionary power 
and none of relief. Their judgments, unless published 
with the reasoning upon which they are based, are by 
Canon Law null and void. They have no Consultors, and 
the advocates on either side urge the points of law 
favoring their clients much as in our own civil courts. 

The Rota is in origin the body of chaplains or counsel 
chosen by the ancient Popes because thoroughly conver- 
sant with Canon Law, and competent to afford them the 
help of their advice and opinion when litigants came be- 
fore them. Later these chaplains were empowered them- 
selves to sit as judges. The name Rota (wheel) comes, 
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some say, from the judges sitting at a round table when 
engaged in official discussions. More likely it is derived 
from their system of. allotting the cases which come be- 
fore them to each of their members in rotation. Theirs 
is always a Divisional Court. There are three judges to 
hear each case. Of the three he who is senior presides, 
his assessors being always the two who rank next to him- 
self in the Rota. At any rehearing of a case the judges 
must be changed. The Rota Judges, technically called 
Auditors, are as far as possible representative of the 
principal nationalities likely to send cases to Rome. It 
is not free to litigants to seek redress from the Rota. The 
process is to petition the Supreme Pontiff directly, who if 
he thinks fitting remits it for discussion and decision in 
the Rota. 

The Court of Apostolic Signature answers very nearly 
to the Courts of Cassation now in one shape or another 
all but universal in Europe. The Pope in person presides 
over it. A body of Cardinals is present; but twelve Pre- 
lates of lower rank are properly speaking the assistant 
judges, and are called Votants. The decisions of the 
Signature bear almost exclusively on points of law. 
Where the appeal is in regard to matters of fact the Pon- 
tifical practice is either to remit the case to the Rota or 
more commonly, if of any moment, to have it dealt with 
by one of the Congregations of Cardinals. 

A third tribunal properly so-called is that of the Sacred 
Penitentiary. It deals exclusively with cases of con- 
science, ard, while settling them without appeal, refuses 
to take cognizance even of the names of the parties in- 
volved. It does all its business by letter, and, like Propa- 
ganda, insists that no fee or gratuity be paid to it or to 
any of its officials. 
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III. Offices. 


What the Holy See in the technical language of Canon 
Law styles “ Offices ” (officia) are the Apostolic Chancery 
for the engrossing and publishing of Papal Bulls, pre- 
sided over by the Cardinal Chancellor of the Holy Roman 
Church; the Apostolic Dataria which confers benefices 
other than bishoprics when, by right or custom, in the 
direct gift of the Apostolic See; the Apostolic Chamber 
which manages the finances of the Roman See; the 
Secretaryship of the Briefs to Princes and Latin Letters; 
and lastly the Secretaryship of State, the channel adopted 
by the Holy See for communicating with governments 
and its organ for the conferring of honorary distinctions. 
Many bishoprics are also conferred through the Cardinal 
Secretary of State, and it is in the office over which he 
presides that much of their work is sorted out and as- 
signed to the several Sacred Congregations. Though not 
necessarily the first in rank of the Cardinals, in respect of 
the importance of his office the Cardinal Secretary of 
State yields to none. 

The changes wrought by the new Bull are far-reaching ; 
but they must strike even the most superficial observer 
as being wise and called for. To facilitate their intro- 
duction a special Commission of Canonists has been ap- 
pointed which, between this and November next, when 
the law comes into forcé, will have plenty to occupy it. 

In regard to the new legislation, taken as a whole, two 
very important canons are specially to be noted: 

1. Where Bishops are personally concerned, or the 
matter is of exceptional importance, the Rota has no 
jurisdiction. 
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2. In such case, and also whensoever an appeal to Rome 
is lodged against any episcopal act other than a sentence 
given in his Diocesan Court, the Congregations are, as 
hitherto, alone competent to act. 

The Tablet, 


London, England. 


























The Church---The Strong Safeguard 
of the Republic (1) 


he ye + 


By Most Rev. Wm. H. O’Conne tt, D.D. 
ARCHBISHOP OF BosTON. 


Undoubtedly one of the things which drew the hearts 
of men towards our Blessed Lord was the gentle human 
sympathy which pervaded His whole life and manifested 
itself in all His dealings with men. At times, indeed, He 
showed Himself to be the lion of the tribe of Juda. Again 
and again He withstood the great ones of the world to 
their very faces. He lashed the venders from the temple 
gates, and more mercilessly still He lashed with the scorn 
of derision and contempt the haughty Pharisee and the 
proud hypocrites who lorded it over the people. When the 
honor of the Father’s house demanded cleansing and de- 
fence He rose in righteous anger and His very counte- 
nance struck terror to the hearts of those who beheld 
Him. 

But such moments were rare, and in his terrifying mood 
He showed Himself only to the imposter and the hypocrite, 
the very sight of whom moved Him to lofty scorn. But 
to the people He was never thus. They knew Him only 
as a compassionate friend and a gentle benefactor. Upon 
them His face beamed with sympathy and love. When 

(1) Sermon preached at the opening of the Seventh Annual 
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they suffered He was sad, and He bore their importunities 
and even their fickleness with an unruffled patience. At 
times as He looked over the land, whose soil His sacred 
feet were sanctifying, a deep and tender melancholy took 
possession of His soul, seeing, as He did, the aridness 
which it seemed no heavenly dew could soften. In such a 
mood His sadness was as deep and touching as, when 
before the mighty ones of Judea, His bearing was awe- 
inspiring. 

To-day’s gospel pictures Him in one of those touching 
moments. Seated upon the hills which overlooked the 
Sacred City, he gazed upon it long and wistfully. For 
Christ loved not only mankind in general, but He loved 
His own people as brother loves brother. With all their 
faults, and He knew them all profoundly, they were His 
people, His Mother’s people, and they were dear to Him 
as the blood which ran in His veins, and this city, Jerusa- 
lem, God’s own city, wherein were the temple built by 
God’s command and the ark, the table of God’s law, how 
precious they were to Him. 

Over the whole world His vision ranged, and before 
His vision rose the proud citadels of other lands, castles 
and palaces, powerful and rich and fair to behold. Other 
temples, too, raised their splendid walls, their white mar- 
ble turrets glittering in the sunlight and their gilded domes 
glinting like mirrors of gold. But within them were the 
abomination of desolation and the worship of false gods 
and foolish idols. Once more He looked down upon the 
Holy City. In that Holy of Holies the name of the true 
God was spoken. Upon those altars sacrifice was offered 
daily to Jehovah, to His own Father. There, alone, in all 
the world, was God known and worshipped, and yet as 
He looked He drooped His head, His face betrayed the 
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awful sadness of His soul, the tears sprang to His eyes 
and coursed down His sacred cheeks and Jesus wept. 

When at another time, standing near the grave of His 
beloved friend, Lazarus, the great sorrow that filled His 
soul showed itself in tears, those who stood by Him 
said one to another: “See how He loved him.” His 
tears were the marks of His love. And now as He sits 
solitary on the mount, His love for Jerusalem is attested 
by the same witnesses. Christ was a true patriot. The 
love of His fatherland with Him was deep and true and 
strong. For it doubtless He would have died, indeed He 
did die for it, and the cause of His weeping now is the 
thought that even His death will profit it so little, and 
amid His tears He raises His voice in this lamentation: 
“Ah, Jerusalem, Jerusalem, if thou didst but know the 
things which are for thy peace!” 

To establish peace in the world Christ had come 
among men. “ Peace to men of good will,”—that was the 
burden of the angel’s song when in Bethlehem the Prince 
of Peace was born into the world. The pagan nations, 
ignorant as they were of the true God and of His law, 
had long since lost the secret of that harmony of human 
and divine rights and duties which is the very ground- 
work of Peace. There was no law but the law of force. 
Might alone prevailed. The weak had long since ceased 
to look for justice; the poor and the little ones of earth 
had long since accepted degradation, and the voice of 
complaining had long since been stifled. Tyranny 
reigned supreme, and among the thousand gods to whom 
they offered incense and sacrifice, there was not one with 
power enough to aid the weak. There was a God of 
Riches, and a God of War, and a God of Beauty, and a 
God of Pleasure; there was no God of poverty, of 
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humility and of pain. The rich sacrificed to wealth, that 
they might obtain even greater riches and they went out 
from its temple to plunder the defenceless. The slaves 
dragged from their burning hamlets were whipped into 
the wine vats and their aching feet trod the purple grapes 
into the rich wine which their drunken and pampered 
masters were to offer to the Wine God. 

There was no law but the law of force; and hatred of 
man to man, of tribe to tribe, of nation to nation, was the 
logical and natural consequence. Justice and equity are 
founded not upon force, but upon the eternal principles 
which emanate from the God Who established His uni- 
verse. And when He is banished from the nation’s heart, 
justice and equity vanish with Him. 

What a garden of weeds God’s beautiful world had be- 
come—weeds, poisonous and loathsome, that grew out of 
the fetid swamps, and which, climbing as they grew, 
reached even now to where He was sitting on the moun- 
tain, and whose tendrils had already gripped the Land 
of Promise over which God’s representatives had so long 
reigned. Already, within the gates of the Holy City, dis- 
order had raised its shrill voice. The atmosphere of 
paganism all around it had begun to do its work. 

The egotism, the selfishness and the heartlessness of 
wealth had entered through the gates with the merchan- 
dise which Jerusalem had brought from Tyre and Sidon. 
The gap between the rich and poor was ever widening. 
The luxury of the farther Orient was fast sapping the 
moral vigor of the Israelite. The tablets of the law were 
still revered, but the law itself was fast losing its power 
over the nation; and secretly, step by step, the vices of 
paganism had crept up the Mount of Zion into the very 
sanctuary of the Lord. The cankerworm of irreligion and 
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infidelity was gnawing at the very vitals of faith in God 
and in His law. And the thin veil of hypocrisy barely 
covered the hollowness and the sham with which the 
Pharisee and Sadducee strove to hide by empty cere- 
monial the lack of true observance of God’s commands. 

As Christ looked, from the high place where He sat, 
over Jerusalem and Palestine, it seemed as if the sacred 
cause of God was all but lost. The very citadel of God 
was now the center of attack. There was force enough 
and more still within that citadel to rout the whole assem- 
bled army of infidelity and idolatry now gathered in battle 
array up to its very walls. The power of God, the in- 
finite and all-powerful, was there in their midst. A hun- 
dred times before He had rescued them, when the faith 
of the people was strong and all that faith was in God. 
They had but to rise from the lethargy which their indif- 
ference and hypocrisy had brought down upon them, to 
fling off the selfishness which luxury was weaving about 
them, and to stretch out their hands in sincerity toward 
the Son of God, there seated upon the mountain above 
them, to accept His sweet yoke of humility and His gentle 
burden of charity, and once more the reign of Jehovah 
would return, bringing in its train justice and righteous- 
ness and the tranquility of order which is blessed peace. 

But alas! pride blinded their eyes and selfishness had 
hardened their hearts. The humility of the carpenter’s 
son was foolishness to their proud minds, and the law of 
His fraternal love was folly to their selfish and greedy 
hearts. And He Who had come to save them from them- 
selves, He Who had brought with Him the power of 
Heaven to make them again a great nation upon the 
earth, He Who had brought the reality of God’s pres- 
ence instead of the figure and the shadow which they had 
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possessed, He Who was their God and their King, was 
out there on the hills weeping for the blindness which hid 
Him from their eyes—a blindness which even He could 
not heal because they did not wish to see. Christ weep- 
ing over Jerusalem will remain as long as the world lasts 
a picture of that true patriotism of love of home and 
country, which every follower of Christ should feel—a 
picture, not of the false and flattering love which cries, 
“Peace, peace,” when there is no peace, which signals, 
** All is well,” even when the enemy is at the gates, which 
lulls the dozing citizens to sleep with lullabys fit only for 
babes. There are plenty such now being sung—sweet 
meaningless messages of false optimism telling the world 
how good it is and that it is constantly growing better. 
| Not such was Christ’s patriotism, not such may be 
| ours, as we prize at their true value the prosperity and the 
real happiness of the land we love with truly Christian 
patriotism. Our duty it is rather to see, as if with His 
vision, what are the foes which silently and stealthily 
tend to undermine the strength of our beloved nation ; and 
to raise our voices incessantly against them, not with the 
wail of pessimism, but with the voice of affectionate 
warning. 

For this land has been given over by God’s providence 
to the rule of all the people, and every citizen must in ac- 
cepting its benefits accept also the responsibility of guard- 
ing its welfare and helping on its prosperity. And first 
ever in its defence, as first in every civic duty, should be 
the Catholic Christian ; for the Church of Christ has much 
to be grateful for here, where its liberty is guaranteed, 
and its precious freedom protected; and the Catholic has 
always shown his gratitude on every field where his 
country’s honor demanded it. 
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To-day thousands of her children from every part of 
this vast land are gathered in this historic city to give new 
proof of their fidelity to their country’s interests; to sit 
for a while with Christ upon the mountain, and to see as 
with His eyes what things are for the nation’s peace; and 
then to go forward and strive as He did to diminish as 
far as we can the false principles which threaten her very 
vitality, and to make known the doctrine of Christ, in 
which alone there is life and strength, not only for the 
individual, but for the whole nation. 

This in brief is the primary motive and reason for the 
Federation of Catholic Societies—namely, to safeguard 
the best interests of the nation by endeavoring to bring 
out into the actual and throbbing life of the people those 
vivifying principles of Christian civilization upon which 
Christian society is built; and secondly by denouncing 
fearlessly whatever endangers the public moral welfare, 
and by agitating prudently to bring about a healthy pub- 
lic sentiment. 

No one who knows, even superficially, the national life 
can doubt for an instant that there is great and crying 
need for activity on the part of all men of good will. 
And, since the impending ills of the body corporate are 
not physical but moral in their nature, the Church whose 
field is the moral world must confront them now as she 
has done in all the ages since the days when Peter and 
Linus, Cletus and Clement, faced them in the Roman Em- 
pire, and by the power of the cross defeated them in their 
very stronghold. And I dare say that the Catholic 
Church alone must soon be recognized not merely as the 
strongest but as the only bulwark against the prevalent 
social evils which seem even now to threaten not only the 
prosperity, but the very life of the nation. For she is to- 
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day the only moral body which gives indication of grow- 
ing vitality and increasing vigor. She has grown in these 
fifty years past by leaps and bounds, while all around her 
are strewn the wrecks of what once appeared to be 
flourishing sects. The Catholic Church has but just 
begun to manifest in this young land the undying vitality 
with which Christ endowed her, while on every side are 
heard the cries of dissolution and dismemberment of what 
but a few brief years ago seemed energetic religious or- 
ganizations. It is not we who now say this, but their 
own leaders who can no longer deceive themselves when 
the evidences are so palpable. 

I used to wonder, as a boy, beholding our own small 
number and negligible influence, when I read that 
Protestantism contained in itself the germ of dissolution 
and decay, for facts around me seemed to offer little 
proof of the truth of that assertion; but to-day more 
rapidly than one could ever imagine the proofs have come 
to hand in the facts under our eyes, and it is the leaders 
of Protestantism, again I[ repeat, who are now pro- 
claiming it to the world that, unless all signs fail, 
their churches may soon close their doors. Step by step 
the principle of private judgment and the so-called 
“higher criticism” have done their havoc. The Bible 
which half a century ago was a fetich is to-day a fable, 
and whatever there was of simple faith in the super- 
natural is fast being dried up in the hearts of those whose 
ancestors made faith alone the only condition of eternal 
salvation. Lutheranism and Anglicanism, as they were 
a century ago, have disappeared from the face of the 
earth. All the other “isms,” which followed quickly, one 
upon the other, have reduced themselves at last to 
“nothingism.” No faith, no church, no fixed moral law; 
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nothing, in fine, of all that can not be touched with the 
hands and seen with the eyes; even God Himself is no 
longer God, but a first cause, or an unseen power, or 
anything but that Eternal Father Whose beloved Son 
was Christ, the Redeemer of the world. 

A few earnest souls outside of the Church already 
recognize the writing on the wall. They behold with dis- 
may the disintegration of societies, congregations and 
parishes. They are raising their voices now against the 
debacle, but it is like building a wall of sand against an 
incoming tide—the tide which, four centuries ago, started 
with the rebellion of Luther against his ecclesiastical su- 
periors; and now, by the force of its own logic, that 
wave has gone on mounting until, rebellion succeeding 
rebellion in increasing proportions, it has submerged 
those who caused it and has left in its wake the utter 
ruin of the supernatural, and scarce a vestige of a re- 
vealed religion remains. And with its advance in sym- 
pathetic progress the seeds of civic rebellion have been 
sown, and that, too, was a logical consequence. The 
king rebelled against Papal supremacy and made himseli 
Pope in his own domain; the people rebelled against the 
king with perfect logic, and assumed to themselves both 
papacy and royalty; and now, as the gaunt forms of 
anarchy and communism stalk abroad, the process goes 
further, and wealth and power wherever they exist are 
assailed. If the first rebellion was justifiable, so is the 
last. If no rights are sacred, then every revolution is 
justified. The Church is the only moral body in the whole 
world, which has remained consistent and sternly logica!. 
Whole nations have risen .up against her, her rebellious 
children have often offered her violence, but she has re- 
mained ever the same, serene in the midst of revolutions, 
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confident of the promises of Christ; and she has beheld 
the dissolution and decay of all that threatened her, while 
she, ever youthful, ever more vigorous, still flourishes, 
still teaches the truths which save society and the 
world. 

Christ warned His Church of the battle and the war- 
fare through which she was to march to her eternal 
triumph. Each century has verified His prophecy. A 
century ago Protestantism was in the field against her, 
and the ground of warfare was a few texts of Scripture. 
To-day Protestantism has thrown Scripture to the winds, 
and with Protestantism there is no longer any struggle. 
It has vanished from the field self-destroyed. But a new 
foe faces the Church, or rather its most ancient enemy in 
anewarmor. It is paganism, the paganism of Rome and 
Greece marching under a standard woven from the last 
shreds of those Christian principles which have been 
saved from the ruins. It knows no Christ, no dogma, no 
leader, no time but the present, no place but the earth. 
It sneers at all revelation, and scoffs at the supernatural. 
And yet it hails as a new salvation the ravings of half- 
demented prophets, and grovels in the stupidity of 
Oriental superstition. 

And leagued with this foe who fights with lazy indif- 
ference, there is another which is neither lazy nor indif- 
ferent, but, with a virulence of antipathy and a tireless 
activity all its own, wields in season and out of season its 
sharp weapon, with a hate that is almost blind, at every- 
thing that is left of the Christian name. The aggressive- 
ness of this enemy of Christ is the aggressiveness of the 
evil one himself. And its cunning is the cunning of him 
who is the father of lies. It disdains no means, it scorns 
no assistance, that will produce desired results. The 
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press, the stage, the platform, however and wherever it 
can catch the public ear and the public eye, serve its pur- 
poses. In France it worked for half a century without 
showing its true land; and when at last it was caught 
red-handed, no lie was too gross, no calumny too vile, to 
cloak its own trickery and deception. 

And so the two foes which face to-day the cross of 
Christ, still raised aloft by His Church as the tree of 
eternal life and the banner of salvation, are first, the last 
remnants of that negation once called Protestantism and 
now styling itself queerly enough “ The New Religion,” 
and secondly, the same eternal energy, paganism, which 
the Apostles faced from the first day when to the Gentile 
world they preached Christ crucified. And the Catholic 
Church to-day, holding firm aud fast to the same prin- 
ciples and the same doctrine and the same law which 
Peter and James and John delivered to Jerusalem and 
Rome and Athens, standing on the ground of the same 
eternal truths, never changing, yet always moving the 
whole moral world, remaius in spite of new thought and 
new theories the only permanent strength in all the 
vorld, the only reliable moral force upon which all order 
and law and authority can depend, and therefore the only 
moral organization and institution which withstands alike 
the false pretensions of conceited novelties in religion and 
the turbulent restlessness of all revolutionists against 
civil order. 

It is wonderful how men can deceive themselves 
with a little flattery, and it is pathetic to see what intel- 
lectual vanity can do to cover up the glaring fallacies of 
new systems. To accept what the experience of ages 
has proven has for some temperaments little attraction. 
Newness, originality, is the first requisite for them, and 
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so under the guise of a new need for new conditions they 
invent for themselves new principles, a new doctrine, and 
call them a new church. And with a blindness which is be- 
yond comprehension they fail to see the double fallacy of 
their position from the point of view of both history and 
philosophy. For the profound student of history knows 
that every so-called new condition of society has been re- 
peated one hundred times before in the story of the race. 
The names of the people and places change, the conditions 
are identical. There is not a single condition existing to- 
(lay in the whole world, civilized or uncivilized, which the 
Church of Christ has not faced one hundred times before 
and settled with the same identical principle. And the 
student of philosophy knows that truth is always truth, 
and the only originality in the moral order is immorality ; 
and yet we are expected seriously to listen to all this talk 
about the growth of truth and the new religion. If this 
growth consists, as we plainly recognize that it does, in a 
return to the paganism of twenty centuries ago, we fail to 
see what the twenty centuries of growth have accom- 
plished. If this so-called “new thought” and new re- 
ligion mean the blotting out of the whole morality of 
Christ, as in the end it certainly does, all meaningless 
phrases to the contrary notwithstanding, prating about 
progress and intellectual advance is the progress of the 
crab walking backwards. 

Take away from the Christian religion all that makes 
it essentially Christian, the divinity of Christ, the reality 
of the supernatural world, the necessity of grace, the in- 
herent moral weakness of human nature—take them 
away as the “ new thought ” and new religion have done. 
and we ask why speak of Christianity at all, except as a 
mockery and a snare. It is strange that with all their 
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boasting they still fear to call themselves openly the 
pagans that they are. 

They pretend still to reverence Christ. Strange logic! 
for if Christ be the man they represent, He is the greatest 
imposter and criminal the world has ever known. For 
He has deceived the human race in the most vital matter 
that concerns humanity. Why then this mockery of their 
allegiance to Christ and the name of Christian? It would 
seem as if they had a superstitious dread of taking the 
last and most logical step of all—that of renouncing the 
entire Christian name, and openly joining hands with 
those who have opposed it from the beginning. And we 
repeat, driven as we are by the inexorable force of the 
true logic of their position, that they stand before this 
only alternative: either to go back to the shadow of the 
cross upon which the God-Man died for their salvation, 
back to the rock upon which Christ built His Church, that 
Church against which neither new religions nor new 
revolutions can ever prevail; or, frankly disavowing His 
principles and His law, to throw off His yoke entirely and 
take the only other logical stand, the stand which all the 
world had taken before Christ came, that there is noth- 
ing but conjecture in the whole realm of spiritual life, no 
certainty of hope beyond the tomb, no philosophy of life 
but that which bids man to eat, drink and be merry, for 
to-morrow we die, and death ends all. 

This is the true and logical terminus toward which 
modern life, rejecting the guidance of divine Faith, in- 
evitably is tending. It is unquestionably the final con- 
clusion of the premises which the so-called “new 
thought ” has openly espoused. Are they prepared to ac- 
cept the bitter logic of the situation, a logic which has 
begun to work itself out under our very eyes, and the 
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fruit of which, however unwelcome, is now at their very 
doors? Why talk about the evils of divorce? Why be- 
wail the diminution of the birthrate and the threatened 
extinction of family life? Why decry the rising discon- 
tent visible all around us? Why complain of the social 
disorders that are rending the civil fabric? Why ex- 
claim in horror at the lawless uprisings of anarchy and 
riot against constituted authority? Why bemoan the 
growing divisions between the rich and the poor, and the 
clamor of class against class which fills the land? These 
are, after all, only the practical working out of the very 
principles which for a century and more the apostles of 
this new religion have been upholding. They are the 
scourge which infidelity and agnosticism have brought 
down upon the shoulders of those who have preached 
them. 

The people are more logical than their leaders, these 
wise-acres with intellects too great to accept historic 
Christianity. Poor, dull people, with whom these modern 
philosophers so often have grown impatient because they 
learn so slowly! They are learning fast enough now; 
they have seized at last the full meaning of the new prin- 
ciples of salvation which make each man both pope and 
king, which hand over to the interpretation of each in- 
dividual the mystery of life to solve according to his own 
judgment and his own taste. Yes, they are learning fast 
now, so fast that their teachers are horrified at their apt- 
ness. And when, at the lightning speed which they now 
have attained, the new principles have arrived at their 
full application, when all Government is threatened, ex- 
cept the government of each man by himself, when at last 
the only sanction which human law has is force, as it must 
be when the groundwork of the supernatural is abolished 
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and moral obligations have no more meaning, what will 
there be left to oppose to force but force, and what is 
that but war? And the war, not of nation against nation, 
but of man against man; and that is anarchy. 

It is idle for them to imagine that philanthropy will 
have any power to stem the tide which infidelity and ir- 
religion have started. It is mere folly to attempt to sup- 
plant faith by humanitarianism. This is the latest of all 
their fallacies and will be found as fruitless as its pre- 
decessors. The evil is deeper than mere surface ills, and 
the momentary relief of them can never change the 
radical wrong. There are certain appetites that only 
grow by feeding, and if life is to be reduced to the mere 
process of getting, no amount of material giving will ever 
satisfy its insatiable hunger. That remedy has been tried 
before and failed utterly; and that for the simple reason 
that moral content alone produces real happiness, whether 
a man be as rich as Creesus or as poor as Lazarus. And 
there can never be moral content without moral life, and 
. there can never be moral life without spiritual law, and 
there is no spiritual law that has any lasting foundation, 
any substantial hope, any universal and eternal motive, 
but the law of Christ living in His Church. 

lf there is any form of government which needs for its 
permanence and prosperity the conserving force of right 
moral Christian sentiment it is a republic. Under a 
monarchy, loyalty to the reigning house and its tradi- 
tions and glories, together with the aristocracy of inherit- 
ance, can, as history has often proven, hold in abeyance 
the forces of disunion and dismemberment. To-day the 
greatest power which holds together the whole Japanese 
people is the veneration in which the Japanese rightfully 
hold the Mikado and the Imperial family. In a republic 
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there is no such conservative influence. The principle, 
at least in theory, of a democratic form of Government 
is that the will of the majority of the people is the law. 
Popular sentiment then is the very groundwork and foun- 
dation of its existence, and the moral atmosphere which 
pervades the mass of the citizens is the only safeguard 
of its permanence. It is for this reason that, while 
changes in a monarchy are slow, in a republic they some- 
times come with the rapidity of lightning. The germ of 
disorder, which in an empire may take centuries to 
develop, in a republic may require but a single year. It is 
for this reason that no one who loves this thrice blessed 
land of ours can behold with indifference the smallest be- 
ginnings of those principles which, in these latter days 
more than ever before, have become evident among us— 
the principles, I repeat, of a new paganism imported from 
the schools of German agnostic philosophy, finding their 
way through the universities and the pulpit down among 
the people. Wait but a little longer and the nation one 
day will awake startled to find the principles which it 
once applauded doing such mischief as these myopic 
teachers never contemplated. 

For the people are merciless in their logic when once 
they have learned well their lesson. If the whole period 
of their early education is spent with no instruction in 
the divine truths which lead towards God, they can hardly 
be expected later, when passion and self-interest have 
grown stronger, to find their way to Him. If all their 
childhood passes in the effort of merely mental training 
and no thought is given to instilling into their childish 
hearts the moral curbs and restraints and influences which 
hold the appetites in check, or if the only basis of moral 
restraint is human respect, who is to blame if in later life 
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self-will and self-seeking shall burst these weak bonds 
and sweep before them whatever standin their way? 
The lack of religious influence in early years, in the 
home and in the school, has begun already to bear its 
fruit in every phase of our national life. And this un- 
welcome fact is so palpable that at last the once en- 
thusiastic devotees of a purely secular education cannot 
close their eyes to the inherent weakness of the system 
and its vicious effects upon the whole life of the people. 

We Catholics have pointed it out like many another 
danger for a century past, and our only thanks were to 
be rated as enemies of popular instruction and belittlers 
of the great panacea of public school training. But we 
are well accustomed to this kind of gratitude, and, having 
sounded the warning for others, we have done our own 
duty to our own under circumstances which have proven 
our sincerity ; for, while our people are among the poorest 
of this country in material goods, and the least able to 
bear new burdens, they have attested their fidelity to the 
welfare of the nation in a way that not even the richest 
have done. Out of their slender means they have erected, 
at the cost of millions and millions of dollars, schools and 
institutions wherein their children might be taught that 
there is a God to Whom all men must be responsible, that 
the moral law emanating from that God binds them dur- 
ing all their lives, that all authority is from God, that civil 
rulers are sacred in that authority, that the law of the 
land is to be obeyed under penalty of God’s displeasure, 
that the rights of property are sacred, and all those other 
inviolable principles of right and duty which stand for 
order in the world and the peace of humanity. 

What other organization in this whole country is doing 
at such tremendous sacrifice what we have done? And 
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for all this we have received up to the present nothing but 
suspicion and distrust. Nay more, while doing for the 
children of the nation what even the nation itself cannot 
do, we have been burdened with a double taxation, which 
is, let us say it boldly and continue to repeat it until the 
burden is removed, nothing short of outrageous tyranny. 
For we have been forced, while expending enormous sums 
which we could little afford in the training of our youth 
in the sane principles of Christian morality which are the 
best safeguard of the nation, to pay more than our share 
of the taxes for the support of schools which, however 
good they may otherwise be, can never by their very 
constitution even so much as lay one stone in the moral 
foundation of civil life. For, I repeat, there is no 
morality without religion. There may be ethical specu- 
lation which the child is free to accept or reject, and 
surely that is a poor morality. And so this most recent 
effort to inject into secular education some appearance 
of moral training is almost worse than none at all, since 
by its doubtful attitude it must inevitably weaken the 
whole basis of moral law by making it appear to the child 
as a matter of choice and selection, or even of complete 
rejection, for its foundation is, not the eternal principles 
of the divine will, but the mere question of human agree- 
ment. And I call upon this Federation and upon every 
Christian in the land to oppose with all their influence 
this latest attempt of an infidel propaganda to thrust into 

the schools what appears on the surface to be an innocent 

system of ethical culture, but which in reality is only 

another clever ruse to substitute a pagan philosophy for 

Christianity. Better one hundred thousand times never 

to mention the name of religion, leaving it to the homes 
and the church to do what they can in supplementing the | 
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moral and religious training of the child, than this astute 
manoeuvre to root out of the child’s life every idea or 
sentiment of supernatural law. And if this meeting of 
Federation will have accomplished only this one great 
achievement—namely, of arousing the whole American 
people to a knowledge of the awful dangers which the 
nation must eventually face if this system of irreligious 
or unreligious training of the young continues, it will have 
done something to gain the eternal gratitude of all true 
patriots. Meanwhile we must ourselves stand fast to our 
own principles. Our growing numbers and influence im- 
pose upon us greater responsibilities. As the Christian 
faith in those around us is flickering out, our own must 
burn ever more brightly. And the louder the cry is 
raised of those whose only faith is in their own wisdom, 
Who made humanity out of dust and by Whose knowl- 
edge alone man may hope to learn. The world is clamor- 
ing for peace, and yet often they who are seeking it are 
but unconsciously sowing the seeds out of which discord 
alone can grow. It is our duty to turn their eyes out 
upon the hills where Christ still sits weeping over the 
world, blinded by its own folly, its heart still as hard as 
the people of His own Jerusalem, its mind still as proud 
as the proud teachers of His time. Let us love our dear 
land as He did His; and by the knowledge which His 
faith alone can bring and by the charity which His law 
alone can kindle, let us by word and example show forth, 
to all who are willing to see, those things which are for 
our country’s peace. 

















Exhortation to the Catholic Clergy 
of our Most Holy Lord 


PIUS X 


By Divine Providence Pope 
on the Occasion 
of the Fiftieth Year of his Priesthood 
Pius X Pope 


BeLovep Sons, HEALTH AND AposTOLic BLESSING: 
Deeply impressed on our soul and full of warning are 
those words of the Apostle of the Gentiles to the Hebrews 
when, admonishing them of the duty of obedience to their 
superiors, he solemnly affirmed: “ For they watch as be- 
ing to render an account of your souls” (XIII, 17). 
But if this truth applies to all who rule in the Church, 
it falls in a special way on Us, who, unworthy as We are, 
have from God the supreme authority in it. Hence, We 
are night and day full of solicitude, nor do We ever cease 
meditating upon and working for whatever may tend to 
the salvation and increase of the Lord’s flock. But there 
is one subject that mainly occupies Us: that those in 
sacred orders should be completely what their state re- 
quires them to be. For We are convinced that it is 
principally on this that the present welfare and the future 
hopes of religion depend, It was on this account that 
immediately on entering upon the pontificate, although 
taking the clergy as a whole, We found many reasons for 
praise, We yet deemed it well to exhort most earnestly 
Our Venerable Brothers, the Bishops of the whole Catho- 
lic world, constantly to bend all their energy to the task of 
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forming Christ in those who are destined in virtue of 
their office to form Christ in others. We know well the 
good will shown by the sacred Prelates in this matter; 
We know with what foresight and diligence they strive 
assiduously to lead the clergy to virtue; and for this We 
wish not so much to praise them as to give them this 
public expression of Our thanks. 

But while We are glad that as a result of the work of 
the Bishops many of the clergy have been imbued with a 
heavenly ardor, reviving or intensifying in them the grace 
they received with the laying-on of hands at their ordina- 
tion to the priesthood, there is still ground for complaint 
that some others in different countries do not so approve 
themselves that the faithful looking on them may see in 
them as in a mirror an example for them to imitate, as 
should be the case. To such as these We wish in this 
letter to open Our heart, as the heart of a father beating 
with anxious love at the sight of a sick son. Impelled 
by this love, therefore, We add Our exhortations to the 
exhortations of the Bishops premising that, while they 
are designed principally to bring back the erring and to 
rouse the slothful to a better life, they may serve also as 
a stimulus to the others. We point out the way in which 
each one may more earnestly strive every day to be in 
truth what the Apostle has admirably described as a “ man 
of God” (I Tim, VI, 11) and answer to the just ex- 
pectation of the Church. 

Nothing that We shall say will be entirely unfamiliar 
to you or new to anybody, but it will be something that 
should certainly be remembered by all, and God gives Us 
the hope that Our words will not be without abundant 
fruit. What We earnestly beg is: “ Be renewed in the 
spirit of your mind, and put on the new man who, accord- 
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ing to God, is created in justice and holiness of truth” 
(Ephes. 1V, 23, 24), and this will be the most beautiful 
and acceptable gift you can offer Us on the occasion of 
the fiftieth year of Our priesthood. And while We, “ in 
a contrite heart and in the spirit of humility ” (Dan. III, 
39) go over with God the years We have passed in the 
priesthood, We shall seem in a manner to expiate the 
human shortcomings in them that are to be lamented, ad- 
monishing you and exhorting you, “that you may walk 
worthy of God, in all things pleasing ” (Coloss. I, 10). 

And in this appeal We shall be consulting not merely 
your own interests, but that of all the Catholic people, for 
your interests cannot be separated from theirs. In truth 
it is not possible for a priest to be good or bad for him- 
self alone, for the character and life of a priest cannot but 
have its deep influence on the people. When a priest is 
good what a great blessing it is for his surroundings! 

Hence, beloved sons, We begin Our exhortation by 
stimulating you to that holiness of life which the dignity 
of your rank demands of you, 

For the priest is not priest for himself alone, but for 
others: “ For every high priest taken from among men 
is ordained for men in the things that appertain to God” 
(Hebr. V, 1). Christ Himself pointed out this truth 
when He explained the end for which the priest’s work 
is destined by comparing them with salt and light. The 
priest is the light of the world, the salt of the earth, and 
it must be clear to all that he is this by proclaiming the 
truth of Christianity. But is it not equally clear that the 
priesthood will be of but little use if the priest does not 
prove by his conduct what he preaches in words? His 
hearers, contumeliously indeed, but not without reason, 
will object: “They profess that they know God but in 
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their works they deny Him” (Titus, I, 16); they will 
reject the teaching and fail to profit by the light of the 
priest. Hence Christ Himself, as the model of priests, 
taught first by His example, then by His words: “ Jesus 
began to do and to teach” (Acts I, 1). 

So, too, if sanctity is neglected, the priest cannot be 
in any way the salt of the earth; for what is itself cor- 
rupt and contaminated is quite unfitted for preserving 
soundness, and when sanctity is lacking corruption can- 
not but be present. Wherefore, Christ, dwelling on the 
same comparison, calls such priests salt without savor, 
“good for nothing any more but to be cast out,” and 
therefore “to be trodden on by men” (Matt. V, 13). 

All this becomes still more clear when it is remembered 
that we do not exercise the office of the priesthood in our 
own name but in that of Jestis Christ. ‘‘ Let a man so 
account of us as of the ministers of Christ, and the dis- 
pensers of the mysteries of God” (I Cor. IV, 1); “ for 
Christ therefore we are ambassadors” (II Cor. V, 20). 

It was on this account, too, that Christ numbered us 
not among His servants but among His friends: “I 
will not now call you servants. . . . But I have 
called you friends; because all things whatsoever I have 
heard of My Father I have made known to you. 

I have chosen you and appointed you, that you may go 
and bear fruit” (John XV, 15, 16). 

It is for us, therefore, to represent Christ, and the em- 
bassy conferred by Him is to be so carried out that we 
may attain His aims. And since the highest sign of friend- 
ship is to love and reject the same things as the friend, we 
are bound, as friends, to feel within us what was also in 
Christ Jesus, who is “ holy, innocent, undefiled” (Hebr. 
VII, 28) ; so that as His legatees we must win the faith of 
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men to His teachings and His law, by observing them 
first ourselves ; that as partakers of His power in freeing 
souls from the bonds of sin, we must strive with all our 
strength not to be involved in sin ourselves. But most 
of all as His ministers in the most august sacrifice, which 
is renewed with perennial virtue for the life of the world, 
we must be filled with the spirit with which He offered 
Himself to God, an immaculate victim, on the altar of the 
cross. For if so much sanctity was required of the priests 
of old, when the sacrifice was but a figure and a symbol, 
what is to be expected of us when the victim is Christ 
Himself? “Can anything be purer than he should be 
who eats of this great sacrifice? Can sun-beam be 
brighter than the hand should be which apportions this 
flesh ?—the lips that are touched by spiritual fire?—the 
tongue that is empurpled by that Blood, most awe- in- 
spiring? ”(1) 

Very aptly St. Charles Borromeo in his addresses to 
the clergy insisted: “If we remembered, beloved breth- 
ren, what great and holy things the Lord God has placed 
in our hands, what force this thought would have in im- 
pelling us to lead lives worthy of ecclesiastics! What is 
it that the Lord has not put in my hands, when He has 
put in them His own Only-Begotten Son, co-eternal and 
co-equal with Himself? In my hands he has put all His 
treasures, sacraments, and graces; He has put the souls 
than which nothing is dearer to Him, which in His love 
He preferred to Himself, which He redeemed with His 
blood; in my hands He has placed heaven, which I can 
open and close to others. . . . How, therefore, can 
I ever be so ungrateful for such bounty and love as to 
sin against Him? as to offend His honor? as to soil this 


(1) St. John Chrysostom. Homily 82 on St. Matthew, n. 5. 
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body which is His? as to stain this dignity, this life, con- 
secrated to His service?” 

This holiness of life, of which it will be well to treat 
at length, the Church seeks to promote with great and 
constant solicitude. To this end her sacred Seminaries 
have been instituted, where if the youths who grow up 
in the hope of entering the ranks of the clergy should 
be instructed in letters and knowledge, they are at the 
same time, and principally, to be formed in all piety from 
their tender years. When she gradually and at long in- 
tervals promotes the candidates for orders, like a good 
mother, she never spares her exhortations on the necessity 
of sanctity. It is sweet to recall here these exhortations. 
When she first chose us for the sacred army, she willed 
that we should duly profess: ‘“ The Lord is the portion 
of my inheritance and of my cup; it is thou that wilt 
restore my inheritance to me” (Ps. XV, 5), by which 
words, says Jerome, the cleric is admonished “ that as he 
is the portion of the Lord or has the Lord for his portion, 
so he should show himself as possessing the Lord and 
being possessed by the Lord ”’(1). 

How solemnly she addresses those about to be num- 
bered among the subdeacons! “Again and again you 
should consider attentively the burden that you freely de- 


sire to-day: . . . but if you take this order, it will 
be no longer lawful for you to withdraw from your de- 
termination . . . but you must serve God perpet- 


ually and with the help of His grace observe chastity.” 
And finally: “ If hitherto you have been remiss at church, 
now you must be assiduous, if hitherto somnolent now 
vigilant, if hitherto unclean now chaste; . . . Re- 
member whose ministry it is that is given to you! ” 


(1) Epist. 52, n. 5. 
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For those about to be advanced to the diaconate the 
Bishop beseeches from God: “ That all virtue may abound 
in them, modest authority, constant modesty, the purity 
of innocence and the observance of spiritual discipline. 
Let thy precepts shine forth in their conduct, that the 
people may acquire holy imitation from the example of 
their chastity.” 

But far more severe is the admonition addressed to 
those about to be initiated in the priesthood: “ With 
great fear is such a step to be made, and care is to be taken 
that heavenly wisdom, upright conduct, and long obser- 
vance of justice commend those who are chosen to make 
it. . . . Let the odor of your life be the delight of 
the Church of Christ that by your preaching and exam- 
ple you may build up the house, that is, the family of 
God.” And most impressive of all is that most solemn 
addition: “ Conform your lives to the mysteries you per- 
form,” which agrees perfectly with the precept of Paul: 
“that we may present every man in Christ Jesus ” (Col. 
I, 28). 

Such being the mind of the Church on the life of priests, 
nobody will be surprised to find that all the holy Fathers 
and Doctors with one accord speak on this subject in a 
manner that might to some appear to be extreme; but if 
we weigh their words carefully, we shall agree that they 
teach nothing but what is most true and correct. Their 
opinion may be summed up thus: Between the priest and 
an ordinary upright man there should be as much differ- 
ence as there is between heaven and earth, and for this 
reason priestly virtue must shun not only graver sins but 
even the slightest. The Council of Trent held by the judg- 
ment of those venerable men when it admonished clerics 
to avoid “even light faults as being in them most 
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serious ”(1) most serious, that is, not in themselves but 
by reason of the person who commits them, of whom 
with better right than of material temples it may be said: 
“ Holiness becomes Thy house” (Ps, XCII, 5). 

And now let us see in what consists this sanctity which 
should not be lacking in the priest, for if a man is ignorant 
of this or misunderstands it he is certainly in great danger, 
For there are those who think, nay even proclaim aloud, 
that the merit of a priest should consist in the fact that 
he is entirely occupied in working for others, so that 
paying but little heed to the virtues by which a man is 
perfected himself (and which they thus call passive 
virtues) they proclaim that all a man’s strength and zeal 
should be put forth in fostering and exercising the active 
virtues. This teaching is utterly fallacious and pernicious, 
Concerning it Our Predecessor of happy memory in his 
wisdom thus pronounced(2) : 

“The one who would have Christian virtues to be 
adapted, some to one age and others to another, has for- 
gotten the words of the Apostle: ‘Whom he foreknew, 
he also predestinated to be made conformable to the image 
of His Son’ (Rom. VIII, 29). The Master and exemplar 
of all sanctity is Christ, to whose rule all must conform 
who wish to attain to the thrones of the blessed. Now, 
then, Christ does not at all change with the progress of 
the ages, but is ‘ yesterday and to-day, and the same for- 
ever’ (Hebr. XIII, 8). To the men of all ages, the 
phrase is to be applied: ‘Learn of Me because I am 
meek and humble of heart’ (Matt. XI, 29), and at all 
times Christ shows Himself to us as ‘ becoming obedient 


(1) Sess. XXII, de reform., c. I. 
(2) “ Testem benevolentiae.” Letter to the Archbishop of Bal- 
timore, January 22, 1899. 
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unto death’ (Phil. II, 8), and in every age also the word 
of the Apostle holds: ‘They that are Christ’s have 
crucified their flesh with the vices and concupiscences ’ 
(Gal. V, 24).” 

And these teachings, while applying to every one of 
the faithful, refer more especially to priests, who should 
also, above others, take to themselves what Our Pre- 
decessor with Apostolic zeal proceeds to add: Would 
that many more would now cultivate those virtues, as did 
the holy men of bygone times, who by humbleness of 
spirit, by obedience and abstinence, were powerful in 
word and work, to thé greatest advantage not only of 
religion but of the State and society.” Here it is well 
to observe that the most prudent Pontiff rightly makes 
special mention of abstinence which in the language of 
the gospel we call self-denial. Truly, beloved sons, in 
this virtue is contained the strength and the force of all 
the fruit of the. sacerdotal office; this neglected, the way 
is opened for everything that is capable of offending the 
eyes and souls of the people in the life of a priest. For 
if a man works for filthy lucre, if he mixes himself with 
the affairs of the world, if he seeks after the first places 
and despises the others, if he yields to flesk and blood, 
if he strives to please men, if he puts his trust in the 
plausible words of human wisdom—all this happens be- 
cause he neglects the commandment of Christ and rejects 
the condition laid down by Him: “If any man will come 
after Me, let him deny himself” (Matt, XV, 24). 

But while We inculcate this truth so strongly, We 
none the less admonish the priest that not for himself 
alone is he to live a holy life, for he is the laborer whom 
Christ “went out to hire into His vineyard” (Matt. 
XX, 1). It is for him, thérefore, to pluck up hurtful 
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plants, to sow useful ones, to water the ground, to watch 
lest the enemy sow tares. Hence the priest must take 
care not to be led, by a species of misguided zeal for his 
own private perfection, to omit any part of his office for 
the good of others, such as preaching the word of God, 
hearing confessions properly, assisting the sick, especially 
when they are near death, instructing those who are ig- 
norant of their faith, consoling those in affliction, bring- 
ing back the erring, in all things, imitating Christ “ who 
went about doing good and healing all that were op- 
pressed by the devil’? (Acts X, 38). But in all these 
works let the important warning of the Apostle be care- 
fully remembered: “ Neither he that planteth is any- 
thing, nor he that watereth; but God that giveth the in- 
crease”? (I Cor. III, 7). For men may, going forth and 
weeping, sow their seed, and they may nourish it with 
much labor, but it belongs to God alone and to His most 
powerful help to make the seed germinate and bring 
forth the desired fruit. Besides, this must be well con- 
sidered that men are nothing more than instruments which 
God uses for the salvation of souls, and therefore that it 
is required of them that they should be fit to be handled 
by God. How shall they become so? Do we think 
that God is moved by any natural or acquired excellence 
of ours to use our assistance for the increase of His 
glory? By no means; for it is written: ‘ The foolish 
things of the world hath God chosen that He may con- 
found the wise; and the weak things of the world hath 
God chosen that He may confound the strong, and the 
base things of the world and the things that are con- 
temptible hath God chosen, and things that are not that 
He might bring to nought things that are” (I Cor. I, 
27, 28). One thing alone joins man with God, makes 
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him pleasing and a not unworthy minister of His mercy: 
holiness of life and conduct. If this, which is indeed 
the supereminent knowledge of Jesus Christ, be lacking 
in a priest, all things are lacking. For disjoined from 
this, even the abundance of acquired knowledge (which 
We Ourselves are seeking to promote among the clergy), 
and dexterity and skill in work, although they may prove 
of some profit to the Church or to individuals, are fre- 
quently a lamentable cause of loss to them. But how 
many wonderfully salutary works for the people of God 
can be undertaken and accomplished by the man, however 
lowly, who is adorned with and rich in sanctity, is 
shown by numerous examples in all ages, and very bril- 
liantly by one of recent date, that model pastor of 
souls, John Baptist Vianney, whom We are glad to have 
raised to the honors of the Blessed in Heaven. Sanctity 
alone makes us what our divine vocation requires us to 
be: men crucified to the world, and for whom the world 
itself is crucified; men walking in newness of life, who, 
as Paul admonishes, should show themselves as the 
ministers of God “in labors, in watchings, in fastings, in 
chastity, in knowledge, in long-suffering, in sweetness, 
in the Holy Ghost, in charity unfeigned, in the word of 
truth” (II Cor. VI, 5, ff.) ; whose thoughts are fixed 
only on heavenly things, and who strive by all means to 
lead others thither. 

But since, as all are aware, sanctity of life is the fruit 
of our will, only in as far as our will is strengthened by 
the help of Divine grace, God Himself makes abundant 
provision that we may never, if we so wish, be destitute 
of grace; and this we acquire chiefly by the practice of 
prayer. Truly between prayer and sanctity the con- 
nection is so close that one cannot exist without the 
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other. Wherefore the words of Chrysostom are quite in 
accord with the truth when he said: “I think it must 
be plain to all that it is simply impossible to live virtuously 
without the help of prayer,” (1) while Augustine acutely 
concludes that “he truly knows how to live rightly who 
knows how to pray rightly”(2). But Christ Him- 
self brings these truths home to us still more 
forcibly, by His frequent exhortations and most of all by 
His example. In order to pray He was wont to retire 
into desert places or to go up in the mountains alone; He 
used to spend whole nights in prayer; He frequently went 
into the temple; nay, even when the crowds pressed 
around Him, He used to pray openly with His eyes 
raised to heaven; and at the end, when nailed to the 
cross, amid the pains of death, He implored the Father 
with a loud cry and with tears. Let us therefore hold 
this as absolutely certain that a priest, to maintain 
worthily his dignity and his office, must be devoted in a 
singular manner to the practice of prayer. Too often 
it is to be lamented that he applies himself to it rather 
from custom than from devotion when he recites the 
office negligently or hurries through a few prayers at 
stated hours, and for the rest of the day never thinks of 
addressing God, or piously turning his mind upwards. 
Yet the priest should obey much more diligently than 
others the command of Christ: “We ought always to 
pray” (Luke XVIII, 1), and hence Paul was so earnest 
in urging: “Be instant in prayer, watching in it in 
thanksgiving ” (Coloss., IV, 2) ; “ pray without ceasing ” 
(I Thess., V, 17). For to the soul that is desirous of its 
own sanctity as well as of the salvation of others, how 


(1) On prayer, Sermon I. 
(2) Fourth Homily. 
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many occasions are given every day for turning to God! 
Inward troubles, the strength and obstinacy of tempta- 
tions, lack of virtues, remissness in labor and the sterility 
of it, frequent offences and negligences, the fear of the 
divine judgments—all these are powerful incentives to 
us to weep before the Lord and thus, in addition to re- 
ceiving the aid we seek, to become easily rich in merits. 
Nor is it for ourselves alone that we should weep. Amid 
the deluge of iniquity which is spreading on all sides, it 
is for us especially to implore and beseech the Divine 
mercy, for us to entreat Christ so benignly lavish of all 
grace in the wonderful Sacrament: ‘“ Spare, O Lord, 
spare Thy people.” 

On this head it is of the first importance that a certain 
time should be allotted every day for meditation on the 
things of eternity. No priest can omit this without being 
guilty of serious negligence and to the detriment of his 
soul. Writing to Eugene III, formerly his pupil but at 
the time Roman Pontiff, the most holy Abbot Bernard, 
frankly and urgently admonished him never to omit his 
daily meditation on divine things, on any pretext of the 
many and great cares that accompany the supreme apos- 
tolate. He contended that he was justified in this, thus 
enumerating most prudently the advantages of the prac- 
tice: “* Meditation purifies the source, that is, the mind, 
from which it springs. Then it governs the affections, 
directs the acts, corrects the excesses, regulates the con- 
duct, brings purity and order into the life of him who 
practices it; finally it confers knowledge both of human 
and divine things. Meditation separates what is con- 
fused, brings together what is divided, collects what is 
scattered, reveals what is hidden, investigates what is 
the truth, examines what is probable, discovers what is 
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false and fictitious. Meditation ordains what is to be 
done, reflects on what has been performed, so that noth- 
ing remains in the mind either incorrect or needing to be 
corrected. In prosperity it anticipates coming adversity, 
in adversity it is, as it were, without feeling, and of these 
the latter is the fruit of fortitude, the former of pru- 
dence ”(1).. This summary of the great advantages 
which meditation is designed to secure for us, also 
teaches and admonishes us not only how salutary it is in 
every way, but how very necessary. 

For august and venerable as are the various offices of 
the priesthood it happens from frequent use that those 
who have to perform them do not treat them with the 
proper reverence. Hence, the soul gradually losing its 
fervor, the way to carelessness is made easy, with con- 
sequent distaste for the most sacred things. Then again, 
the priest is obliged to be in daily intercourse, as it 
were, in the midst of a wicked people, so that frequent! 
even in the very performance of his work of pastoral 
charity he has reason to fear the secret wiles of the ser- 
pent. And are not even religious hearts prone to be 
soiled by the dust of the world? It is apparent, then, 
that there exists a great and urgent necessity to return 
daily to the contemplation of eternal things that the mind 
aad the will, deriving fresh strength therefrom, may be 
fortified against all allurements. Moreover, it behooves a 
priest to be possessed of a certain facility of rising to 
and dwelling on heavenly things; for it is his duty to 
relish, to declare, to persuade heavenly things, and so to 
order his life above human affairs that whatever he does 
in the fulfilment of his sacred office he may do it accord- 
ing to God under the instinct and the guidance of faith. 


(1) De Consid. I, 7. 
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Now this habit of mind and this, as it were, native union 
with God is chiefly produced and protected by a practice 
of daily meditation—a truth which must be so plain to 
every thoughtful man that it is unnecessary to dwell 
longer on it. 

A confirmation, albeit a painful one, of all this is to be 
found in the lives of those priests who think little of 
meditation on divine things or really dislike it. For 
they are men in whom the sense of Christ, that most 
estimable gift, languishes ; entirely occupied with earthly 
things, following vanity, babbling of trifles, performing 
their sacred duties negligently, coldly, perhaps even un- 
worthily! Formerly, when the chrism of the priestly 
unction was fresh upon them, they used to prepare their 
souls diligently for the office, to seek out the most favor- 
able time and place, far from the din of the world, to en- 
deavor to penetrate the sense of the divine words, to 
praise, and weep, and exult, to pour out their spirit with 
the Psalmist. But now how changed are they from of 
old! In like manner hardly a trace is left in them of 
their former ardent devotion towards the divine mys- 
teries. How pleasant were those tabernacles in the days 
gone by! The heart rejoiced to be present at the table 
of the Lord, and to call others and still others thither! 
What purity before the sacrifice, what prayers issued 
forth from the desiring soul! and during its progress 
how great was the reverence, how perfectly the august 
ceremonies were performed in all their beauty, what 
heartfelt thanksgiving, and how happily the good odor 
of Christ went out among the people! “Call to mind, 
We beseech you, beloved sons, call to mind the former 
days” (Hebr., X, 32); for then the soul was aglow, fed 
as it was on holy meditation. 
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Among those who are loath or who neglect ‘ to con- 
sider in their hearts” (Jer. XII, 11) there are some who 
do not hide their consequent poverty of soul, but rather 
excuse it on the plea that they are entirely given up to the 
bustle of ministerial life for the manifold utility of 
others. But they are miserably deluded. For when 
priests, not accustomed to converse with God, speak of 
Him to others, or give counsel on the Christian life, they 
are utterly destitute of the divine impulse and their 
preaching of the gospel seems to be, as it were, half dead. 
Their voice, be it ever so rich in prudence and eloquence, 
bears no resemblance to the voice of the Good Shepherd 
which the sheep listen to for their salvation; it makes a 
noise and flows away emptily, and sometimes it is fruit- 
ful in bad example, to the shame of religion and the of- 
fence of the good. So is it also with other parts of the 
busy life; they are either altogether without result, or 
the results are fleeting through lack of that heavenly 
dew which “the prayer of him that humbleth himself” 
(Ecclus. XXXV, 2) calls forth so abundantly. 

And here We cannot but bitterly lament the conduct 
of those who, taken up with pestiferous novelties, are 
not afraid to contradict all this, and who consider the 
time spent in meditation and prayer as lost! O fatal 
blindness! Would that such considered the subject 
rightly within themselves and recognized at last how this 
neglect of, and contempt for, prayer ends! From it 
have sprung pride and contumacy producing those bitter 
fruits which Our paternal heart recoils to think of and 
ardently wishes to see wither away. May God grant the | 
wish, and looking down in His kindness on the erring, | 
pour out upon them the spirit of grace and of prayer in | 
such abundance that they may bewail their error, and to 
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the joy of all return to the paths they have so unfor- 
tunately abandoned, and for the future walk in them with 
more circumspection. And so may God be Our witness, 
as of old for the Apostle, how We “ long after them all 
in the bowels of Jesus Christ’ (Phil. I, 8). 

For them and for all of you, beloved sons, let this ex- 
hortation of Ours, which is that of Christ the Lord, take 
deep root: “Take ye heed, watch and pray” (Mark 
XIII, 33). But especially in the practice of pious medi- 
tation let the efforts of all be engaged, let the soul win 
confidence from frequent repetition of the words: “ Lord, 
teach us how to pray” (Luke XI, 1). There is one 
special reason which should have much weight in urging 
us to practice meditation: the wealth of counsel and vir- 
tue derived therefrom for that most difficult of all tasks, 
the proper care of souls. St. Charles in one of his pas- 
torals dwells on this in a manner worthy of being re- 
membered: ‘ Understand, brethren, that nothing is so 
necessary for all ecclesiastics as mental prayer, preceding, 
accompanying and following all our actions. ‘I will 
sing and I will understand,’ says the Prophet (Ps. C, 2). 
If you administer the sacraments, O brother, meditate 
on what you are doing; if you celebrate Mass, meditate 
on what you are offering; if you are reciting the psalms, 
meditate to whom and what you are speaking; if you are 
engaged in the care of souls, meditate by whose blood 
they have been washed ”(1). Hence it is that the Church 
rightly commands us to repeat frequently those words of 
David: “ Blessed is the man who meditates on the law 
of the Lord; his will shall remain by night and by day: 
all things that he shall do shall prosper.” Finally there 
remains one noble incentive worth all the others. For 


(1) Sermons to the Clergy. 
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if the priest is called another Christ, and is so by reason 
of the communication of authority, should he not entirely 
become so, and be held as such, also by reason of his imi- 
tation of the actions of Christ? . . . “ Let our chief 
care, therefore, be to meditate on the life of Christ (1). 

With the daily contemplation of divine things it is of 
great importance that the priest should unite the assidu- 
ous reading of pious books, especially those that are 
divinely inspired. Thus Paul commanded Timothy: 
“ Attend unto reading” (I Tim., IV, 13). So also 
Jerome, training Nepotian in the priestly life, inculcated: 
“Let sacred reading be never out of your hands,” and he 
proceeds to give a reason for his advice: “ Learn what 
you are to teach, attain that faithful speech which is ac- 
cording to knowledge, that you may be able to exhort in 
sound teaching, and put to silence those that contra- 
dict ’(2). What great profit from this exercise for the 
priests who practice it constantly, how full of savor is their 
preaching of Christ, and how forcibly the minds and hearts 
of their hearers, instead of being soothed and petted, are 
drawn to better things and raised to heavenly desires! 
But for another reason, and one, beloved sons, greatly 
profitable to you, should the counsel of Jerome be taken 
to heart: “Let sacred reading be never out of your 
hands.” For who does not know of the great influence 
exercised over the mind of a man by a friend who 
candidly warns him, helps him with advice, rebukes, stim- 
ulates, leads him back from error? “ Blessed is he who 
finds a true friend” (Ecclus. XXV, 12). ‘ He who finds 
him finds a treasure” (Ib., VI, 14). Now pious books 
we must count as truly faithful friends. For they 

(1) Imitation I, 1. 
(2) Letter LVIII to Paulinus, n. 6. 
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solemnly warn us of our duties and of the precepts of 
lawful discipline; they awake in our souls the heavenly 
voices that have been silenced; they chastise the neglect 
of resolutions; they disturb the treacherous calm in 
which we live; they blame our less worthy inclinations 
which are sometimes disguised; they reveal the dangers 
that so often lie in the path of the unwary. And all this 
they do with such silent kindness that they show them- 
selves not only to be our friends but our very best 
friends. Thus we have always, whenever we like, at our 
very side, friends every ready to help us in our most 
secret necessities, friends whose voice is never harsh, 
whose counsel is never selfish, whose speech is never 
timid or false. There are many striking examples to 
show the salutary efficacy of pious books, but one that 
stands out beyond all others is that of Augustine, whose 
immense services to the Church dated their origin thence: 
“Take and read, take and read. . . . I took up 
[the Epistles of Paul the Apostle] and read in silence 

As though the light of certainty were infused 
into my heart, all the darkness of doubt disappeared ” (1). 
But too often alas! in our days the contrary happens, and 
ecclesiastics are gradually plunged in the darkness of 
doubt, and follow the crooked paths of the age, chiefly 
because instead of pious and divine books they prefer 
others of all kinds and a host of periodicals, that bring 
seductive error and pestilence in their train. Be on your 
guard, beloved sons; rely not on the fact that you have 
reached years of maturity or even advanced age, and be 
not deluded by the treacherous hope that by reading these 
writings you will be in a better position to provide for 
the common welfare. Certain limits are to be observed, 


(1) Confessions, Bk. 8, c. 12. ; 
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those prescribed by the laws of the Church, and those 
which prudence and charity for one’s self point out; for 
when a man once takes these poisons into his heart, very 
rarely does he escape the disastrous consequences of the 
plague. 

The profit accruing to the priest both from devout read- 
ing and from meditation on heavenly things will be 
more abundant if he takes steps to discover whether he 
religiously studies to turn to practical account in his life 
what he has read and meditated. Chrysostom has an ex- 
cellent passage, especially adapted for priests, which is 
directly to the point: “Every day at nightfall, before 
sleep comes upon you, excite the judgment of your con- 
science, demand an account from it, and whatever evil 
counsels you have taken during the day . . . pierce 
them, tear them to pieces, and do penance for them ”’(1). 

How true this is, and how fruitful for Christian virtue, 
is shown by the excellent admonitions and exhortations 
of the most prudent masters of the spiritual life. Let us 
quote a striking passage in the teaching of St. Bernard: 
“ As a careful examiner of your integrity, search out your 
own life in daily discussion with yourself. Watch dili- 
gently how much progress you make, or how much you 


have gone back. . . . Strive to know yourself. 
Put all your transgressions before your own 
eyes. . . . Set yourself before yourself as before 


another, and so weep for yourself ”(2). 

It is truly shameful if the words of Christ find their 
application here also: “ The children of the world are 
wiser in their generation than the children of light” 
(Luke XVI, 8). We see with what attention they look 


(1) Fxposit. Ps. IV, n. 8. 
(2) Meditationes piissimae, c. V, de quotid. sui ipsius exam. 
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after their business ; how frequently they go over the ac- 
counts of their expenditures and receipts ; how accurately 
and closely they make up their accounts ; how they bewail 
their losses and how eagerly they strive to make them 
good. But we, with our mind perhaps bent on securing 
honors, on increasing our substance, on winning only 
applause and honor by our knowledge, become tired or 
disgusted in carrying on what is our main concern, and 
that a most arduous one, viz., the acquiring of holiness. 
For but rarely do we collect ourselves and examine our 
hearts, which thus become overgrown with weeds as 
was the case of the lazy man’s vineyard of which it was 
written: “I passed by the field of the slothful man, and 
by the vineyard of the foolish man; and behold it was all 
filled with nettles, and thorns had covered the face there- 
of, and the stone-wall was broken down” (Prov. XXIV, 
30, 31). And the matter becomes the more serious be- 
cause of the increase of bad examples, so dangerous even 
for priestly virtue, so that there is need of walking every 
day with greater caution and of making more strenuous 
efforts. Now experience teaches that the man who exer- 
cises a frequent and rigid censorship over his thoughts, 
words, and actions is the better capable at once of hating 
and avoiding evil and of cultivating earnestly what is 
good. Experience equally teaches us how many draw- 
backs and losses fall to the lot of the man who shuns 
that tribunal where justice sits in judgment, and his 
conscience appears as the culprit and as his accuser. In 
such a man you will in vain look for that circumspection 
of conduct, so highly praiseworthy in the Christian, 
which seeks to avoid even minor faults, that modesty of 
soul, so becoming to the priest, which trembles before 
every offense, even the slightest, against God. Nay, it 
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sometimes happens even that this carelessness and negli- 
gence of himself reaches the point where he neglects the 
very sacrament of penance, than which Christ in His 
great mercy has left no more suitable remedy for human 
weakness. It cannot be denied, but it is to be bitterly de- 
plored, that not unfrequently the man who deters others 
from sin by the fulminations of his sacred oratory, has 
no fear for himself and allows himself to become hard- 
ened in his own sins, that he who exhorts and incites 
others not to delay in cleansing themselves duly of their 
stains, is himself so slothful and even delays long months 
to do the same, that he who pours the oil and wine of sal- 
vation into the wounds of others, lies himself wounded 
by the wayside, taking no thought to secure for himself 
the healing hand of a brother, and that so very near to 
him. Alas, how much has happened everywhere in the 
past and how much is happening to-day absolutely un- 
worthy in the sight of God and the Church, pernicious 
to the Christian people, and shameful for the priestly 
order! 

When the duty of Our office obliges Us to think on all 
this, beloved sons, Our heart is filled with grief, and We 
groan aloud. Woe to the priest who does not know 
how to keep his place, and who unfaithfully pollutes the 
name of the holy God for whom he should be holy! The 
corruption of the best is most dreadful: ‘ Great is the 
dignity of priests, but great is their ruin if they sin; let 
us rejoice in the height upon which we stand, but let us 
fear the depths to which we may fall; the joy of having 
held loftiest places is not so great as the grief of having 
fallen headlong into the abyss ”(1). Woe then to the 
priest who unmindful of himself abandons the practice 


(1) St. Jerome on Ezechiel, Bk. XIII, c. XLIV, v. 30. 
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of prayer, who rejects the nourishment of spiritual read- 
ing, who never turns back to himself to listen to the voice 
of his accusing conscience! Neither the bleeding 
wounds of his own soul, nor the lamentations of his 
mother, the Church, will rouse the wretched man until 
those terrible threats strike him: “ Blind the heart of this 
people, and make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes: 
lest they see with their eyes and hear with their ears, and 
understand with their heart, and be converted and I heal 
them” (Is., VI, 10). May God, rich in his mercy, avert 
from every one of you, beloved sons, this terrible omen— 
He who sees Our heart in which there is no bitterness 
against anybody, but which is stirred with all the charity 
of a pastor and a father for all: “ For what is our hope, 
or joy, or crown of glory? Are not you, in the presence 
of our Lord Jesus Christ?” (I Thess., IT, 19.) 

But you all see, all of you in all parts of the world, on 
what times the Church, in the hidden designs of God, has 
fallen. See also, then, and meditate how holy is the office 
you hold, that you may strive to be of help and assistance 
in her trials to her from whom you have received the 
great dignity with which you are endowed. Now, if 
never before, therefore, it is necessary that the clergy 
should be filled with no ordinary virtue, sound in example, 
watchful, active, thoroughly ready to work, and suffer 
mighty things for Christ. For nothing else do We pray 
and yearn more ardently than that this may be realized 
in you, one and all. Let chastity, therefore, ever flourish 
among you in unblemished honor, that choicest ornament 
of our order, in whose beauty as the priest is made like to 
the angels so is he, too, more venerable in the eyes of the 
Christian people, and richer in holy fruits. Let the 
reverence and obedience solemnly promised to those 
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whom the Holy Ghost has placed as rulers of the Church 
ever flourish and increase, and especially let your minds 
and hearts be drawn daily in closer bonds of fidelity in 
the obedience most justly due to this Apostolic See. Let 
charity, that in no way seeketh its own, shine forth in 
all, so that the goads of envious contention and greedy 
ambition from human motives may be restrained and all 
your efforts unite in friendly emulation for the increase 
of God’s glory. The fruits of your charity are waited 
for by “a great multitude of the sick, the blind, the 
lame, the withered,” all in the direst misery, but most of 
all by dense throngs of youths, the fairest hope of the 
State and of Religion, who are now surrounded on every 
side by fallacies and corruption. Be diligent not only 
in catechetical instruction, which We commend once 
more and most earnestly, but by every means and with all 
the skill of which you are capable, strive to deserve well 
of all. By elevating, protecting, healing, pacifying, set 
your hearts and your desires on winning or binding souls 
to Christ. How tirelessly, alas! and how laboriously and 
fearlessly His enemies are working and pressing on, to the 
immense ruin of souls! The Catholic Church rejoices 
and glories greatly in the charitable zeal of her clergy 
in preaching the gospel of Christian peace, in bringing 
salvation and civilization even to barbarous nations, 
among whom by their labors, often consecrated by the 
shedding of their blood, the kingdom of Christ is being 
daily propagated and our holy faith is winning new 
laurels and still greater lustre. And if your charitable 
offices, beloved sons, meet with envy, abuse, calumny, as 
only too frequently is the case, do not therefore give way 
to sadness, “be not weary in well-doing” (II Thess., 
III, 13). Keep before your eyes that host of great men 
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who, following the example of the Apostles, in the midst 
of bitterest contumely borne for the name of Christ, 
“went rejoicing, blessing when they were cursed.” For 
we are the sons and the brothers of the Saints whose 
names are resplendent in the book of life, whose praises 
the Church proclaims: ‘“ Let us not stain our glory ”(1). 

Once the spirit of sacerdotal grace is restored and in- 
creased among all orders of the clergy, Our designs, 
under the Divine guidance, for the restoration of all else, 
will acquire far more efficacy. Wherefore in addition 
to what We have already set forth, We deem it well to 
add certain subsidiary and appropriate means for pre- 
serving and fostering grace in the clergy. And first of 
these, a means known to and approved by all but not by 
all sufficiently tried, comes the devout retreat of the soul 
in what are known as spiritual exercises, yearly when this 
is possible, and either separately, or rather in union with 
others, for in this manner more fruit is usually obtained, 
following always the prescriptions of the bishops. The 
advantage of this practice We Ourselves have sufficiently 
praised in laying down certain rules regarding discipline 
for the Roman clergy ”’(2). 

Not less profitable for the soul are short retreats for 
a few hours every month, either privately or in common, 
a custom which We are glad to see has been introduced 
in various places, with the favor of the bishops who 
sometimes preside themselves over such gatherings. 

Again We heartily commend a certain closer union of 
priests among themselves, as becomes brothers, under 
the sanction and the rule of the Bishop. It is certainly 
profitable that they should unite to render mutual as- 


(1) I Macch., IX, 10. : 
(2) Letter to the Cardinal Vicar, Dec. 27, 1904. 
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sistance to one another in adversity, to protect the honor 
of their name and office against attack, and for other 
similar reasons. But it is far more important that they 
should join together for the purpose of promoting sacred 
knowledge, and first of all for maintaining with greater 
earnestness the holy purpose of their vocation, for con- 
sulting the interests of souls, by combining their counsels 
and their strength. The annals of the Church bear wit- 
ness to the excellent fruit derived from this kind of com- 
munion in the days when priests generally lived a kind of 
common life. Why should not something of the kind be 
revived in our time, as far as may be done with due re- 
gard to different places and offices? Is there not good 
reason to hope that the former fruits would thus be pro- 
duced again, to the joy of the Church? Indeed there are 
already in existence a number of such societies with the 
approval of the Bishops, and they are all the more useful 
when priests enter them early, at the very beginning of 
their priesthood. We Ourselves, during Our Episcopate, 
favored one which We found to be very suitable, and even 
now We continue to favor it, and others, in a special 
way. These aids to sacerdotal grace, and others which 
the watchful prudence of the Bishops may suggest as 
occasion serves, do you, beloved sons, so value and so 
employ, that every day more and more “ you may walk 
worthy of the vocation in which you have been called” 
(Eph. IV, 1) honoring your ministry, and perfecting 
in you the will of God which is “ your sanctification.” 
Such are Our chief thoughts and anxieties. Wherefore, 
raising Our eyes up to heaven, with the voice of Christ 
the Lord, We suppliantly and frequently repeat on behalf 
of all the clergy: “Holy Father . . . sanctify 
them” (John XVII, 11, 17). We rejoice that in this 
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holy aim great numbers of all ranks of the faithful are 
praying with us, deeply solicitous for your common good 
and that of the Church; nay more, that there are gen- 
erous souls not a few, nor confined to those dedicated to 
religion but living in the midst of the world, who freely 
offer themselves, with constant earnestness, as victims to 
God for the same purpose. May God Almighty receive 
their pure and powerful prayers in the odor of sweet- 
ness, nor despise our own most humble prayers! May 
He in His mercy and providence vouchsafe to hear us, 
We earnestly pray, and from the most sacred Heart of 
His beloved Son pour out on all the clergy the treasures 
of grace, charity and all virtue. Finally, beloved sons, 
We heartily thank you for the good wishes you have of- 
fered Us so abundantly on the approach of the fiftieth 
anniversary of Our priesthood, and that Our good 
wishes for you in return may be fulfilled over and over 
We put them in the hands of the great Virgin Mother, 
Queen of Apostles. For she it was who by her example 
taught those first fruits of the sacred order how they 
should persevere unanimously in prayer till they were 
clothed with virtue from above, and that this same virtue 
in them might be made greatly more abundant she ob- 
tained by her prayers, she increased and strengthened by 
her counsel for the rich fertility of their labors. Mean- 
while, beloved sons, We earnestly hope that the peace of 
Christ may exult in your hearts with the joy of the Holy 
Ghost, through the Apostolic Benediction which We im- 
part to you all most lovingly. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s on the fourth day of 
August in the year 1908, en the sixth year of Our 
Pontificate. 


Prius X, Pope. 
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The Genius of Cardinal Wiseman (1) 


It is a pleasure and an honor to be asked to speak of 
Cardinal Wiseman in this place and on this occasion. It 
is one of those representative Catholic gatherings which 
he so keenly loved, which brought before his vivid imag- 
ination the greatness of the Church universal. It is a 
memorable anniversary in the history of the Church in 
England; and it is associated especially with the story 
of Ushaw College, the home of his boyhood, for which 
his devotion was deep as it was life-long. 

But how, in the brief space which such an opportunity 
affords, can I deal at all adequately with a career of 
which the most obvious characteristic was the multiplicity 
of the objects which claimed the attention of a busy 
and devoted life? To do so is hardly possible. But on 
the other hand it is hardly necessary, for that career is 
probably in outline known to most of those who are here. 
It will be enough then, if I briefly remind you of the 
main fields of Nicholas Wiseman’s varied activity, of 
the several pictures of the man which we may form at 
the different stages of his course; and I shall then en- 
deavor to give some unity and point to the lesson which 
his life may teach us by noting certain distinctive traits 
of character and intellect in the great Cardinal, which 
were visible in every one alike of the tasks to which he 
set himself, and which showed him to be one and the 
same man in so many aspects and in such different sur- 
roundings, 





(1) Address of Mr. Wilfrid Ward at the Centenary of Ushaw 
College, England, July 28, 1908. 
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EASTERN SCHOLAR. 


We may picture him first, already a distinguished man 
at the early age of 26—the time 1831 to 1835, the place 
the city of Rome. He was then Rector of the English 
College in the eternal city. His “ Hore Syriace’ had 
won him a European reputation as a philological and 
Syrian scholar, This book, though slight in bulk, dealt 
with studies then familiar to only a few. And it appeared 
to be the first work of one who promised to be a really 
great Orientalist. Such authorities as Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, Tregelles, Scrivener, and one who lived long in the 
neighborhood of this College, at Durham, Bishop West- 
cott, in their writings cite Wiseman’s authority on matters 
of philology as weighty and in some cases as conclusive. 
The Germans—ever on the alert to discover a man of 
learning—at once noted the great promise shown by the 
young ecclesiastic, as well as his somewhat cosmopolitan 
antecedents. The late Lord Houghton used to quote 
from a German reviewer who hailed Wiseman on his 
first appearance, describing him with one of the wonder- 
ful German “portmanteau” words as “ an-in-Spain 
born - from - an - Irish-family-descended-in-England-edu- 
cated-in-Italy-residing-Syrian-scholar.” 

For ten years he acted as the Curator of the Arabic 
department of the Vatican library and was the intimate 
friend of the learned Cardinal Mai. He was not only a 
scholar of eminence but became from his attractive social 
gifts one whose society was sought by other eminent men 
of learning—residents in Rome or visitors of different 
religion and various nationalities, such men as Bunsen, 
Tholuck, Abel Rémusat, and many another. We see him 
at the climax of this portion of his career, when he de- 
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livered in Cardinal Weld’s rooms in Rome in the spring 
of 1835, before the intellectual élite of residents and 
visitors in the city, his celebrated lectures on “ the con- 
nection between science and religion.” 

But mere learning did not satisfy that deeply religious 
and apostolic spirit—even though it afforded an oppor- 
tunity of pointing out as against the disciples of the 
eighteenth century scoffers the compatibility of true 
science and the Catholic religion. Mr. Scrivener, who 
hailed Wiseman’s achievements in philology as so “ pre- 
cocious,” lamented them also as “ deceitful,” for the 
English Rector early deserted what to Scrivener was all- 
important, for what was to a mere scholar visionary and 
unreal. It was not enough for Wiseman to lead a life 
devoted to secular learning—pointing out by the way 
that to be a true man of science was consistent with being 
a true Catholic. He wished to do something more posi- 
tive for religion—to win souls more directly to the 
Church. If the first picture of him then is that of the 
distinguished man of learning, the second is that of the 
Christian and Catholic apologist. 


APOLOGIST. 


His work as an apologist was the second phase of his 
life; the time 1836 to 1839; the place still Rome as his 
headquarters, but with visits of critical importance to 
Munich, Paris and London. And this second phase arose 
out of the first. Among the men of learning with whom 
he became associated in the first period of his career 
were Frederick Schlegel, who visited Rome; Déllinger, 
Phillips, and Mohler, with whom Wiseman used to stay at 
Munich on his way from England to the eternal city; 
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Montalembert, Lacordaire, and Lamennais, whom he 
often met on the celebrated occasion of their visit to 
Rome in 1830, and saw later in Paris. Two of these 
men—Lamennais and Dollinger—awaken sad thoughts ; 
for they are not in the end true to their early promise. 
But in those days all of them were in different ways fired 
by the hope of a great triumph for the Church to be won 
by a new Apologetic couched in the language of the age, 
making use of its culture, showing how that culture could 
find its true place and its true expression in Catholic 
Christianity. The age was to be purged of the remnant 
of eighteenth century scepticism by the development 
under Catholic influences of its own best thoughts and 
aspirations. As the climax of the previous phase of his 
career had been the lectures in Cardinal Weld’s rooms 
in Rome, so the most noteworthy incident of this was 
another course of lectures—the discourses on the Catho- 
lic Church delivered in the Sardinian Chapel in London, 
of which echoes reached Newman while an Anglican at 
Oxford, and which were hailed by him in the British 
Critic as making for the influence of the Catholic ideals 
of the Oxford Movement. In these lectures Wiseman 
appealed to Schlegel, de Coux, Bautain, Stolberg and 
others—each a typical and eminent man of his age— 
who had been able to find in the Catholic Church alone 
what their different lines of thought needed for full 
realization. The lectures were thus delivered under the 
inspiration drawn from the Catholic revival in Germany 
and France. He desired to extend this Catholic move- 
ment to his own country. He compared notes with 
Mohler of the “ Symbolik,” at Munich, while on his way 
to England to deliver his lectures ; and in Paris, where he 
also halted, he heard Lacordaire preach some of his 
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great conferences at Notre Dame. The addresses begun 
at the Sardinian Chapel were continued at Moorfields ; 
and the crowds attending them were immense. The at- 
tention not only of the Puseyites but of more liberal 
thinkers was arrested, and many of them were among 
Wiseman’s hearers, including the famous Lord Chan- 
cellor Brougham, who came to nearly every lecture. 


BISHOP. 


The third picture of Wiseman is of an English Bishop ; 
the time 1839 to 1845; the place Oscott, of which he had 
been appointed President. He was now devoting his 
attention above all things to the Tractarian Party, the 
leaders of which were his neighbors at Oxford, inces- 
santly endeavoring by firmness and sympathy combined 
to bring Newman and his friends to the fulfilment of 
their Catholic aspirations in submission to the See of 
Peter. And this work again arose naturally from the 
phase which preceded it—for the apologist was concen- 
trating his attention on those whom he had most hope 
of winning. Together with O’Connell he had founded 
the Dublin Review on the crest of the wave of his suc- 
cessful lectures of 1836. And from the time when in 
1832 he was made President at Oscott the main work of 
the Review—of which he was himself one of the editors— 
was to deal with the problems raised by the leaders of 
the Oxford school. In that very year 1839 Wiseman 
wrote the article on the Donatist schism, of which New- 
man’s contemporary letters show even more plainly than 
the retrospect in the “ Apologia” that it was the turning 
point in the change of his attitude towards the Apostolic 
See. , 
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The climax of this phase of his career was the memora- 
able scene, when Newman presented himself at Oscott in 
November, 1845, to receive confirmation at the hands of 
his ancient foe in controversy, now his Bishop, giving 
up his sword, and with the simplicity of a child placing 
his future in the hands of the Catholic prelate. 


FOUNDER OF THE REVIVED CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 


And now we come to the fourth and last picture of 
Wiseman as the founder of the revived Church in Eng- 
land, the first Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, the 
time 1850 to 1861, the place chiefly London—but with an 
activity which extended to all England. We see him 
first as the object of an outburst of Protestant invective 
without parallel in the nineteenth century, the author of 
that wonderful tour de force, the “ Appeal to the English 
people,” which covered half a sheet of the Times and was 
written almost without an erasure in the space of three 
days; the restorer, in England, as of the Hierarchy, so 
too of the rgligious orders ; the man who welded together 
into one polity the old Catholics and converts, the English 
and immigrant Irish—all this, not indeed with perfect 
success, but with a power of initiation and sympathy and 
a concentrated energy which none of his contemporaries 
could have approached. We see him surveying the dif- 
ferent churches which under his auspices had replaced 
the old Mass-houses of the persecuted “‘ English Papists.” 
We see him then in company with Augustus Welby 
Pugin, their architect, as it were sniffing the air with 
satisfaction at all that had been so successfully accom- 
plished for the Church in England and for the greater 
glory of God. We see him within the convents of Eng- 
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land and surrounded with the holy women in whom he 
took so deep an interest, and by the school children whom 
he loved. We see him at a state function revelling in the 
ceremonies of the Church, which he declared that he en- 
joyed as a girl enjoys her first ball; we see him at the 
Synod of Oscott in 1851 listening to the noble words of 
John Henry Newman on the “Second Spring” of the 
English Church, or at the Malines Congress discoursing 
to the prelates of other countries with whom as a true 
Catholic cosmopolitan he was so thoroughly, at home; or 
pontificating at the Moorfields Cathedral; or preaching 
on a memorable occasion at the London Oratory when the 
admirable conduct of a great ecclesiastical function over- 
came him on the spot, and turned an intended rebuke of 
certain reported indiscretions into a sermon of enthus- 
iastic praise and congratulation. 

Here we will leave him, and of the last sad years of 
suffering and illness—from 1861 to 1865—we will recall 
no more than the fact that they were crowned by a beau- 
tiful death. His thoughts went back at the end with a 
touching wistfulness to his early days spent under the 
shadow of the Apostolic See at Rome and Monte Porzio. 
The services of the Church still gave him all the old hap- 
piness ; and when the last solemn rites for the dying were 
administered, over which the portrait of Pius IX, hanging 
in his room appeared to the onlookers to preside, the 
scene left an ineffaceable picture on the mind of his 
faithful secretary and nurse, Father Morris, which he 
handed on to all of us in his well-known book on the 
Cardinal’s last illness. 

And now I will ask—what is it that stands forth in the 
four pictures I have indicated of Wiseman at four dif- 
ferent stages of his career which marks him as in each 
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of them one and the same man? We have to consider, 
I repeat, first the Catholic savant the Rector of the 
Collegio Inglese, surrounded at Cardinal Weld’s rooms 
in the Palazzo Odeschalchi by eminent and learned men 
of different religions and nations listening to his words 
with interest and respect; next the Apologist who joins 
hands with Lacordaire and Frederick Schlegel in depict- 
ing Catholicism and Christianity as necessary to the 
modern world; and defending it with the arguments 
which appeal to a new age; then the English Bishop at 
Oscott who devotes all his sympathy to the Tractarians at 
Oxford, and urges them onwards to find the logical issue 
of his position in the visible Catholic Church; and lastly, 
the Cardinal of Santa Pudentiana, the first Archbishop 


of Westminster who founds anew the religious orders in 
this country and restores hierarchy and gives a constitu- 
tion to the English Catholic Church. What was there 
in these very different réles which spoke of the man who 
filled them as one and the same? 


FaitH, SYMPATHY AND Hope. 


The two qualities I note especially—one the deep un- 
wavering faith which both the Ushaw training and his 
long residence in Rome, near the tombs of the Apostles 
and amid the relics of the martyrs—in Rome the ap- 
pointed guardian of Catholic dogma—was so well calcu- 
lated to fix and foster; the other a very remarkable 
inborn power of imaginative sympathy which I trace in 
part to his Irish descent. I may perhaps add a third 
quality which reminds us of his Ushaw days—for at 
Ushaw he was a boy: I mean the boyish hopefulness and 
love of enterprise which marked him to the end and is 
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visible in each of the great tasks he accomplished, giv- 
ing animation and direction to the joint work of faith and 
sympathy. These qualities were very marked and inter- 
acted closely with one another. 

First as the Catholic savant associating with non-Cath- 
olic savants—winning the regard and friendship of such 
men as Bunsen, the learned diplomatic Minister, and his 
friends, and of so many others. It was the very firmness 
of his faith based on the rock of Peter—what I may call 
his Catholic backbone—which allowed him to give full 
play to his sympathy in his intercourse with such friends ; 
which enabled him without fear of having his own stand- 
point shaken to enter heartily in imagination into the 
point of view of the contemporary men of learning; to 
study their thoughts; to understand their language and 
to use it himself when it was necessary. It was on the 
other hand, his gift of imaginative sympathy which en- 
abled him to share their thoughts and language with so 
much success. He was so confident that in the end scien- 
tific investigation and discussion, if fairly conducted, 
would lead to nothing incompatible with Catholic faith 
that he entered into the discussions of the day fearlessly, 
freely, frankly, sympathetically. There was nothing (in 
the invidious sense of the word) “ sectarian” in his atti- 
tude. He was not suspicious of the learned inquiries of 
non-Catholic savants because they were not his brethren 
in the faith, when the real love of truth and ‘of science 
was apparent in their labors. He was not afraid of join- 
ing them in the laborious furthering of their investigations 
on the neutral terrain of secular knowledge. And while 
this attitude gave the common platform so necessary for 
co-operation and mutual understanding, his boyish san- 
gutineness, by making him hope perhaps for results which 
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were unattainable, for coincidences between new dis- 
coveries in the sciences and Christian tradition at all 
events more signal and decisive than time has yet brought, 
gave also a keenness and zest and success to his efforts 
which they would not otherwise have had. His hope for 
the impossible widened the range of the possible. 
Again, as a Catholic apologist, in a more directly apos- 
tolic work which he began in 1836, we see the same qual- 
ities. Schlegel, Joseph Gorres, Mohler in Germany, 
Lacordaire, Montalembert, Rio, Ozanam in France, Man- 
zoni in Italy, touched a chord in which faith, sympathy 
and hopefulness for the age were combined. The wide 
sympathy—the most distinctive of the three qualities and 
that which enabled his faith and hope so greatly to in- 
fluence others—is apparent at the very outset of the lec- 
tures on Catholicism delivered in the Sardinian Chapel 
in 1836. He traces the various aspects of Catholicism 
which had recently won over to the Catholic religion so 
many of the great minds of the Romantic movement— 
how Phillips of Munich had come by the road of histori- 
cal research and generalization ; how Stolberg and Fred- 
erick Schlegel and others had found in Catholicism alone 
the religion which satisfies the needs of man; how de 
Coux had been led to the Church by economic science, 
and Adam Miller by the social studies provoked by the 
events of the French Revolution. And Wiseman’s power 
of sympathy with each of these minds—of himself tread- 
ing in imagination each of the paths they had followed— 
was shown also in his own lectures by the choice of just 
the class of considerations which he felt to be within the 
comprehension of his hearers in London itself. Thus we 
have the remarkable spectacle of a man whose mental 
training had been mainly in scholastic Rome, who was 
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especially familiar with a method of apologetic largely 
fashioned by the great Schoolmen of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, throwing himself by force of imaginative sympathy 
into the lines of thought which were influencing men in 
the nineteenth century. He showed how “all roads lead 
to Rome,” and how the best thought of his own time 
could lead there as effectually as that of any other time. 
Here again, then, we have the combination of faith and 
keen sympathy. And in this case also, if we read his 
lectures and letters, we feel that the great results he 
actually attained could scarcely have been won but for 
a boyish hopefulness which dreamt of results of the Cath- 
olic Revival in which he was taking his part in its effect 
on the thought and beliefs of Englishmen—nay, even 
of Christendom—which a colder nature would have at 
once pronounced to be Utopian—and while doing so 
would have failed entirely to win the actual success which 
Wiseman achieved. 

It was the same with the Oxford Movement. “ There 
can be no doubt, whatever, that without such a view of 
the Catholic Church and her position as we obtained from 
the Dublin Review,’ wrote one of the Tractarian leaders 
to Wiseman, “we Oxford people should have had our 
conversion indefinitely retarded even had we at last been 
converted at all.” While the old-fashioned English Cath- 
olics were suspicious of the good faith of the Tractarians, 
and held that the long recognized groove of apologetic 
ought to suffice for them if they were sincere, Wiseman 
with generous tact and sympathy threw himself into their 
position and their mentality, appreciated their difficulties, 
and by this very sympathy with them made his replies 
intelligible, persuasive, convincing. Here, again, his hopes 
for immense results—for what was spoken of as the 
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“conversion of England ”—was an inseparable part of 
the great wave of imaginative sympathy with which he 
actually succeeded—by the conversion of Newman and 
his allies—in bringing the movement to a termination 
which the bulk of English Catholics had openly laughed 
at as an impossible dream. 

And as Cardinal Archbishop he showed the same faith 
and sympathy and hope. His faith and hope were shown 
by the largeness of the enterprise he undertook and by its 
persistent and successful accomplishment. His sympathy 
was apparent in the manifold works it involved. He 
vehemently disclaimed in regard to the conduct of one 
of his undertakings the “reproach of belonging to a 
party.” And the same sentiment applied to all. His 
faith was ever firm and deep, never narrow or partisan. 
His sympathy was universal—with every good work, 
every new religious congregation, every monastic order. 
Each had its place and its vocation. Father Whitty, 
speaking of this trait in his character, said that as a na- 
tional poet expresses the special genius of his nation, so 
Wiseman’s temperament represented the many-sided 
genius of the Church itselfi—not of Church authority 
alone, but of the many-sided life which the Church dis- 
plays in her saints, in her religious orders, in her theo- 
logical schools, in her great social work. The same spirit is 
visible to the very end of his life—and it is nowhere more 
manifest than in the inaugural address to the Academia 
of the Catholic Religion in 1861—which is, perhaps, the 
last of Wiseman’s great public utterances in which his 
full powers are apparent, untouched by a trace of the 
hand of illness. “He has done a great work,” wrote 
Newman at the time of Wiseman’s death, “ and has fin- 
ished it. Of how few men,” he adds, “ can this be said.” 
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He had not indeed—again in this last phase—done all 
he dreamt of ; but indomitable energy and hopefulness had 
enabled him to accomplish what in this world of imper- 
fection was very wonderful, and would have been impos- 
sible, one may fairly say, to any of his contemporaries. 


A Lesson FOR THESE TIMES. 


Let me add one word on the lesson which I think we 
may learn in our own time from the characteristics of 
Nicholas Cardinal Wiseman, on which I have dwelt. We 
are now in the presence of perils which he himself never 
suspected. It would be obviously impossible on an occa- 
sion like this to survey the many trials and troubles of 
the Church in our own day. But I will name two dangers 


which are likely to increase as time goes on, and in which 
I think that Wiseman’s union of faith, sympathy and hope- 
fulness are especially called for—I speak of the intem- 
perate excesses of the democratic movement which have 
issued in the danger to society presented by Socialism 
as we see it in Italy and Germany and elsewhere, and the 
anti-Christian theories which are being broached in the 
name of historical criticism, and by those who devote 
themselves to the study of the historical origins of Chris- 
tianity. The former concerns us all; the latter is felt, 
especially at the Universities where historical studies are 
of necessity pursued in detail; and I found when I was 
in Louvain in the present year, that the problems which 
these subjects raise were exercising the best minds of that 
great centre of Catholic learning. The peculiarity of both 
these dangers is that they often present themselves in 
a form which cannot be resisted by indiscriminate attack. 
Not all that the advocates of these modern movements. 
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urge is false and anti-Christian. The democratic move- 
ment owes much of its influence to a generous resent- 
ment of real wrongs which the people have endured in 
the past and still endure in modern civilization. The 
critical and historical movement, however extravagant 
some of its manifestations, embodies also, as we all know, 
scientific evidence for facts which are being ascertained 
in the course of the systematic study of history—facts 
which are at variance with some of our traditions. Here, 
then, while courage and hopefulness are especially de- 
manded by the great difficulties which have to be sur- 
mounted, there is a very special call for Wiseman’s gift 
of sympathy as well as for his faith. Without his faith, 
unproven theories subversive of Christianity may be 
adopted in the name of science. Without his sympathy 
with the discoveries of the age, justice may not be done 
to what is true in modern research; and we may thus fail 
to face and meet the real difficulties which genuine sci- 
entific study already presents to many thinking minds, 
and will gradually bring home to many more. Excesses 
and extravagant theories can be effectively met only by 
granting what is true and proven, and dissociating this 
from what is false and fanciful. And the case is, I sup- 
pose, somewhat parallel with the democratic movement— 
its wild theories and its just grievances and demands. 
Wiseman did not live to cope with either of these prob- 
lems. But, in regard to the difficulties presented by the 
advance of the positive sciences, his spirit, as I have de- 
scribed it, is represented with absolute fidelity by another 
great Cardinal who saw the situation in which we now are 
almost prophetically fifty years ago; and, even at the 
present hour, perhaps a Catholic can hardly need or imag- 
ine a more trustworthy guide as to the application of the 
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double spirit of understanding sympathy and Catholic 
faith to this problem than he will find in Cardinal New- 
man’s lecture published in the second part of the “ Idea 
of a University,” entitled “Christianity and Scientific 
Investigation.” The lecture is so helpful and so sug- 
gestive that I could wish to give some account of its 
drift. But as this cannot be, I can only hope that those 
whose minds are exercised by these problems of the times 
and who are not familiar with it will read it carefully for 
themselves. On the second question we have in recent 
years an equally remarkable exhibition of the same temper 
of sympathy and faith from a still higher authority in the 
great Encyclical of Leo XIII., the “ Rerum Novarum.” 
This study of the social question, so full of sympathy, so 
firm in Christian principle, will long stand out as an al- 
most ideal application of that Catholic spirit which was so 
prominent in Cardinal Wiseman’s work, to one of the 
hardest problems of our own times. 

Let me add that I have a further reason for speaking 
here of this special combination in Cardinal Wiseman of 
faith and sympathy, over and above the fact that in read- 
ing his letters and works they seem to me to stand forth 
as the very essence of his genius and character. For this 
combination, so necessary for our own country where 
Catholics have to influence many whose antecedents and 
habits of thought are so unlike their own, characterized 
in different ways both the men of whom Cardinal Wise- 
man has spoken as especially helping him in his own 
boyhood at Ushaw. 


Doctor NEWSHAM. 


Dr. Newsham—first his teacher and afterwards his 
lifelong friend, so long one of Ushaw’s most honored 
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Presidents—had in certain departments in a very marked 
degree Wiseman’s own gift of sympathy. With the 
solitary exception of Wiseman himself the Oxford con- 
verts of 1845 found in no born Catholic so much under- 
standing sympathy as in Dr. Newsham. To this fact I 
can cite at least the testimony of my own father, confirmed 
by significant words of Cardinal Newman. And if I 
were to point to a single English Catholic who in the first 
half of the nineteenth century had addressed the English 
public with absolute success, compelling respect by the 
scrupulous impartiality of his statements and the absolute 
fidelity of his research, avoiding controversy where it was 
unconvincing or merely irritating, and consequently very 
weighty and successful when he felt argument to be really 
in place, I should name another Ushaw man, and early 
friend of Wiseman, the great Dr. John Lingard. “ Lin- 
gard has never been found wrong,” was the brief but 
eloquent tribute to him of one who was perhaps the most 
universally learned of modern historical critics—the late 
Lord Acton. To the splendid work done by this dis- 
tinguished son of Ushaw, and to its powerful though 
indirect help to the cause of the Church, the late Dr. Rus- 
sell, of Maynooth, bore eloquent testimony when the 
College was celebrating its Jubilee fifty years ago. 


WISEMAN AND USHAW. 


And the thought of this celebration reminds me that to 
the four pictures of Cardinal Wiseman with which I 
began my remarks I ought, in conclusion, to add a fifth: 
the time July, 1858, the place this very College of Ushaw. 
There and then we may picture him, still in the height of 
his powers, surrounded by dear friends, who are with us 
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no more—Charles Newsham, Robert Tate, John Gillow, 
and many another—entering with as much zest and eager- 
ness into this festivity of boys and young men as he had 
into the greatest and most public enterprises of his life. 
We see the boys under his guidance rehearsing his play, 
‘ The Hidden Gem,” written by him for the occasion. We 
see him teaching the choir the Jubilee Ode, of which he 
was also the author. We see passed round for inspection 
the medal of Cardinal Allen, the founder of Douay (the 
parent college of Ushaw), with an inscription in honor 
of the occasion—again the work of Cardinal Wiseman. 
If the other pictures I have suggested show Wiseman 
a greater and more prominent actor on the scene of life, 
none shows him a happier man. “ Almost from the dawn 
of reason to the present hour,” he wrote a little earlier, 
“my connection with Ushaw has been unceasing, and in 
its comfort to me unvarying.” Even to his sensitive spirit 
all that was associated with Ushaw told for happiness. In 
his Jubilee Ode, amid its bright thoughts of the present, 
he turns for a moment to the remembrance of those sons 
of Ushaw who had gone to their reward, whom he pic- 
tures as still sharing from the world behind the veil in 
the festival of Alma Mater. The last stanza but one 
begins : 

Hush, good spirits fill the air, 

They come our joy and love to share, 

Great Lingard, Gibson, Gillow, Eyre. 
The inexorable march of time has now taken Nicholas 
Wiseman himself into that august company. And the 
living sons of Ushaw—among whom I am proud to count 
myself one—may well turn their minds as he did then to 
the mighty dead, and think of Wiseman in company with 
others who loved Ushaw with such deep devotion, above 
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all his dear friend Charles Newsham, as looking down 
on this great gathering with a sympathy even deeper and 
truer than he had when his cheery voice was heard in the 
ambulacrum fifty years ago, and his genial presence cast 
a sunshine on all about him. And if he shares our re- 
joicings, can we doubt that it is to him a special happiness 
to see the President’s place filled by a prelate whom he 
well knew and valued in life, one who has so much of his 
own large-hearted spirit, one to whom Durham Cathedral 
taught the faith of its Catholic builders, and whose con- 
version was among the offerings to the Church of the 
great movement which was for so long Wiseman’s es- 
pecial care. 

Let this, then, be our last thought within these halls 
of the great scholar, apologist, bishop, and cardinal, that 
as he was the son of Ushaw as a boy, and her constant 
and devoted friend through life, he is still with us as truly 
as he was at our Jubilee fifty years ago; that he watches 
her fortunes with even greater power than of old to help 
his Alma Mater—his affectionate sympathy still what 
it was of yore, the steadfast faith and old hopefulness 
turned into certain knowledge of future blessings in 
store for her so long as Ushaw is true to the great tradi- 
tions of her past. 

WILFRID Warp. 





The 


Mass and the Reformation. 








The Mass and the Reformation.(1) 


When we say the “ Mass and the Reformation ” we are 
uttering two words which confront each other as irre- 
concilable enemies. A glance of retrospect into the 
history and working of the Church will reveal the nature 
of the conflict. 


THE Mass AND DEVELOPMENT. 


At the risk of making this paper unnecessarily tire- 
some I permit myself to enter into a preface which, at 
first sight, must seem very much like a digression. 

The fundamental fact of Catholicism is that God the 
Son made Man for us, became our Teacher, and brought 


here upon earth a message of salvation and founded a 
Church in order that it might be conveyed to all nations 
and all generations. In other words, Christ deposited 
in the mind of the Church that body of Divine truth to 
be believed, which the Fathers and theologians of the 
Church call the “ Deposit of Faith,” which Holy Scrip- 
ture calls “the faith once delivered to the Saints,” and 
which we all in common language speak of more simply 
as the “ Catholic Faith.” 

But the mind of the Church into which the faith was 
received was not a mere mechanical receptacle which 
holds the truth without informing it, but is on the con- 
trary an active, living, intelligent depositary which per- 
meates, penetrates, appropriates the truth which it re- 
ceives. Moreover, Christ who gave the message of truth 


(1) A paper read at the Eucharistic Congress, London, Sep- 
tember, 1908, by the Right Rev. Mgr. J. Canon Moyes, D.D. 
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to the mind of the Church, gave also the Holy Ghost who 
is the living “ Spirit of Truth,” to enable the Church to 
preserve it, grasp it, and appreciate its true meaning and 
interpretation, and to guide aright its new applications 
as need would arise. It was thus impossible that the 
Deposit of Faith should remain in the mind of the 
Church, without the Church, under the action of the 
Holy Ghost, obtaining, as the ages went on, a fuller and 
clearer insight into the truth which she possessed from 
the beginning. It is this process which we call doctrinal 
development—development which proceeds from a de- 
posit of revealed truth, and retains for ever all that it 
has once included—development in the true and Catho- 
lic sense of the word, as emphatically marked off from 
the false conceptions which have recently gathered 
around the term. An eminent exponent of the Church’s 
teaching, Andrew, Archbishop of Rhodes, nearly five 
hundred years ago, at the Council of Florence, described 
it as a process of development or “ unfolding,” by which 
conclusions which, as hidden or “ underlying ”’ truths are 
folded up in the principles of the faith, are “ folded 
out,” so that without addition or admixture of or ac- 
cretion from without that which before was believed 
implicitly, is believed explicitly.(1) A point on which 
I would venture to lay stress is the following: The 
process of doctrinal development which I have stated is, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, a necessary and 
normal function of the Church’s life and action. It is 
~ (4) It is not necessary to point out in an assembly of Catholics 
that Cardinal Newman has made the principle familiar to English 
readers in our own day, and that the Church in the Council of 
the Vatican recognises such progression as an ancient and Cath- 


olic truth taught as far back as the Commonitorium of St. Vin- 
cent of Lerins in the fifth century. 
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not an accidental function which is only intermittently 
awakened into activity by influences from without. It 
takes place just as surely as the mind of the Church lives 
and acts. 

The Church cannot hold the body of revealed truth 
under the action of the Holy Spirit, without entering 
more and more clearly into it, and penetrating more fully 
its meaning and purport. And the results of such ac- 
quired insight gradually but necessarily find place and 
expression in her ordinary thought and magisterium. 
But it is precisely this growing accession of light and 
insight which is opposed by heresy—by that element 
which is alien to the spirit and movement of faith, and 
is made up of the souls that lag and straggle and revolt 
—and in opposing the normal progress of Catholic de- 
velopment, the dissidents are logically led into conflict 
with the great truths which lie behind it. 

Hence, it would seem to be superficial and inaccurate 
to speak of the process of doctrinal development, as if it 
were something solely and chiefly actuated by the rise of 
the various heresies, or the need that the Church feels of 
defending her treasure of truth against those by whom 
it is assailed. It is not the heresies which have caused 
or shaped the Church’s development—that development 
would certainly have existed if there had never been a 
heresy—but rather the development, first in the field as 
the essential and necessary outcome of the Church’s life, 
has all along the line been attacked by the heresies. It 
is then that the Church, in condemning and repressing 
the heresies which seek to rob her of her development 
gains, fixes forever these gains as part of the patrimony 
of the faith, by doctrinal definitions, which simply put 
into clear and authoritative terms the revealed truth in 
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the fuller insight which has accrued from the develop- 
ment. We may thus say that there are three stages. 
First, the holding of the deposit of truth and its develop- 
ment are in origin and operation the fruit of the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit in the mind of the Church, 
and the convictions born therefrom enter into the ordi- 
nary magisterium; secondly, these, and ultimately the 
parent truths, from which they spring, become the object 
of heretical revulsion and denial; thirdly, the Church, in 
reprobating such denial, perpetuates her developed in- 
sight in doctrinal decisions. That means that these de- 
cisions are of the permanent logic and structure of the 
faith, and have in their underlying development an origin, 
a value, and significance beyond and independent of 
their mere relativity to the circumstances and contro- 
versies of the heresies which they condemn. 

It is in the light of this principle that we may account 
for that character of logical succession which has been 
so oft:n pointed out as marking the long line of conciliar 
definitions. From the beginning, Christ has been the cen- 
tral and paramount object of the Church’s loving study 
and insight. It was natural, as has been often observed, 
that in the earlier centuries her meditation should centre 
first of all upon Our Lord’s natures and person. The 
accession of insight which thus resulted, and the great 
dogmas of the deposit from which it proceeded, were 
fiercely attacked by the Arian and cognate heresies. As 
a consequence these dogmas of Christology in their de- 
veloped fulness and precision were authoritatively de- 
fined chiefly in the first four General Councils, Nicza, 
Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon. In the period 
which followed, the insight of the Church continued upon 
its loyal and logical path, and now turned more specially 
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upon the Eucharistic and mystic Body of Our Lord— 
the nature of the Eucharist and the constitution of His 
Church. Thus the doctrines of the Pope and the Mass 
loom more and more largely and glow more and more 
clearly as we proceed along the path of the centuries. 
Against the fruits of this accruing insight, and the dog- 
mas involved, attack was made by the second great group 
of heresies, which culminated in the movement which we 
call the Reformation. In condemnation of these heresies, 
their inception and their after-math, we have the doc- 
trinal decisions of the four last General Councils, Lateran, 
Florence, Trent, and the Vatican. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE REFORMATION. 


The Reformation was thus the recoil from and the 
revolt against the Church in her preservation of the 
deposit of faith, and in her normal and divinely guided 
development of its import. That development had dur- 
ing the long ages of the period mentioned deepened in 
the mind of the Church the fuller and clearer realization 
of the two great Catholic dogmas, which as expressing 
the immediate institution of our Lord, had been held 
from the beginning—the supremacy of St. Peter and the 
Sacrifice of the Altar. The Reformation offered to these 
a direct and frontal attack. It substituted and took its 
stand upon a twofold antagonistic principle of its own— 
first, the principle of immediate dogmatic guidance of 
the soul by the Holy Spirit or private judgment which 
radically subverted all Church authority, and notably that 
of the Supreme Pontiff; and secondly, the principle of 
justification by faith alone, which practically subverted 
the Sacramental and Sacrificial system and, with it, the 
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sacerdotium or priestly ministry that it postulates. Both 
these twin Reformational principles are at root logically 
one. They mean in the order of salvation the sufficiency 
of a narrow individualism in the soul’s direct relation to 
Christ, instead of the broad and full collectivism or close 
social bond of the member-of-member solidarity of the 
Catholic Church, by which souls, in Christ and through 
Christ as the sole saviour, share in the blessedness of 
helping in the saving of other souls, whether through the 
sacramental and sacrificial ministry or through the com- 
munion of saints. Or we may put it in this way. In 
the Catholic mind the order of salvation stands as one, 
two, three—Christ, the Church, the Soul. That is to 
say, Christ living and acting in His Church teaches, saves, 
and sanctifies the soul. The work of Luther was to alter 
the order into that of Christ, the Soul, and the Church— 
or one, three, two. It is thus that in the Protestant mind 
the Church, falling into the third place, becomes some- 
thing merely instrumental, instead of being as it is in the 
Catholic mind, something vital and permanently structural 
—the mystic and everlasting body of Christ, into which 
we are built or engrafted, and in which, and through 
which we receive immediately but dependently Christ’s 
life and sanctification. We can thus realize that the con- 
flict was one of root principles, and that the Reformation 
was essentially a declaration of war against the Papacy 
and the Mass. As long as the Reformation holds to 
its primary principle, in other words, as long as it con- 
tinues to be itself, any reconciliation between it and these 
doctrines becomes metaphysically impossible, 

Luther was much too clear-sighted not to perceive 
where the main issue lay, and that in the clash of the two 
systems, after the Pope, it is the ‘“ Mass that matters.” 
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In the Articles which he helped to draw up for the as- 
sembly at Smalcald in 1537 he denounced the Mass as 
“the greatest and most horrible abomination and idola- 
try,” and warned his followers that while the Mass was 
the point on which Cardinal Campeggio had taught him 
that Catholics would never yield, it was also the one in 
regard to which he would rather be burnt to ashes than 
give way. “Thus,” he continues, “we shall differ for 
all eternity, and the Papacy will stand or fall with the 
Mass” (Seckendorf, iii. 16, 46). His words are as true 
to-day as when they were first uttered. 

In the Zuinglian or Calvinist following, which made 
up the second great wing of the Reformation army, the 
hatred and abhorrence of the Mass was, as we know, if 
anything, more deadly and relentless than it was among 
the Lutherans. Among both the animus was chiefly 
against the doctrine of Sacrifice, and consequently against 
the Canon of the Mass in which the sacrificial character 
of the rite was most plainly asserted. Luther pours out 
the vials of his wrath in vehement abuse of what he calls 
the “ abominable Canon,” and in the reformed liturgies, 
even when the words of institution were preserved, the 
entire sacrificial expression of the Canon was carefully 
and completely eliminated. 

It is important to bear in mind this special incidence 
of the Reformation attack upon the essential part of the 
Mass, for it is the key and the clue to what subsequently 
took place in England. 


Tue Mass IN PrRE-REFORMATION ENGLAND. 


We have seen that the Church from the beginning 
held the great dogmas as to the Primacy and the Mass, 
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and that in the centuries that followed the Christological 
definitions these dogmas received their historic doctrinal 
development. That development was one which the con- 
troversies during Wicliffite and Hussite heresies and the 
schism of the West served to strengthen and intensify. 
In this work of the defence and development of the 
faith, the Church here in England from its foundation 
had taken a full and notable share. 

It was here that St. Bede taught to the Anglo-Saxon 
youth—the grandchildren of men who had gazed on the 
face of Augustine, Aidan, and Paulinus—that the pre- 
cious Body and Blood of the Lamb, by whom we were 
redeemed, are sacrificed anew in the Mass for our salva- 
tion (Hom. in Vig. Pasche). It was from Lanfranc, 
Archbishop of Canterbury—albeit before he came to us 
—that went forth the treatise “de Corpore et Sanguine 
Christi,” the chief refutation of the errors of Berengarius. 
It was here that the Lateran definitions upon Transub- 
stantiation were loyally echoed in the constitutions of 
Exeter, Durham, and Oxford. It was here—not many 
hundred yards from where we stand—that in the face of 
the Wicliffite heresy, Archbishops Courtenay and Arun- 
del in convocation, and supported by one of the largest 
and most influential commissions ever appointed by the 
English Church, proclaimed the traditional faith of this 
land in the doctrines of Transubstantiation and the Mass, 
and disciplined even to the stake those who would not 
receive these doctrines “according to the determination 
of the Holy Roman Church” (Wilkins’ “ Concilia,” 
iii. 157, 355, 404). 

It is characteristic of the thorough-going Catholicity 
of the English Church that—just a century before the 
breach with Rome—in 1433, when the English clergy 
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were asked whether they would continue to acknowledge 
the Council of Basle after it had been dissolved by the 
Pope, Convocation under Chichely declared by a unani- 
mous vote that it held the Papal Act of dissolution to 
be perfectly valid, and that the English clergy would 
stand by their obedience to the Pope, and concerning the 
proposal to allow the Bohemians to have communion in 
both kinds, they expressed their conviction that it would 
be scandalous and unworthy if any departure were made 
“even in the very least” from the decisions of “our 
Mother the Holy Roman Church” (Wilkins, iii. 520). 

In the very last Catholic convocation which was held 
in this country at the accession of Elizabeth (Cardwell’s 
“ Synodalia,” ii. 493), the English Church, foreseeing 
that the storm was about to burst, solemnly affirmed 
with its last cry its faith in Papal Supremacy and Tran- 
substantiation and the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

I have ventured to recall these well-known facts of 
our Catholic past, showing the strength and clearness of 
English faith in the Blessed Sacrament and Sacrifice, 
because it has sometimes been pleaded that the Reforma- 
tional changes in England were made at a time when 
much of the doctrinal teaching on the Eucharist was 
still open and undefined, and had not yet received that 
precision and fixity which it obtained in 1562 by the de- 
cisions of the XXII Session of the Council of Trent. I 
take it that, on the contrary, any conscientious study of 
pre-Reformation history will show that the mind of the 
English Church was perfectly clear and convinced in its 
Eucharistic teaching, and that there is nothing in the 
dogmatic decrees of Trent which may not be found 
substantially and unmistakably stated in the English pre- 
Reformation formularies, and notably in the declaration 
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of convocation in 1558, and in the replies of Gardiner 
to the heresies of Cranmer in his book on the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Certainly it would be difficult to find anywhere in the 
Tridentine Canons and chapters any statement of the 
Real Presence and of Transubstantiation more clear or 
more emphatic than those which were already contained 
in the test Articles of Archbishop Arundel, or in the two 
declarations on faith in both these doctrines which were 
set forth in the Winchester Pontifical as specially re- 
quired of a bishop-elect before his consecration (see 
Maskell’s “ Monumenta Ritualia,” ii. 265). 

In the historic hour of this the first meeting of the 
Eucharistic Congress held in England, we may be par- 
doned if, with the records of the land before our eyes, 
we claim that the Catholic Church of this land—the 
“Dowry of Mary ”’—during the thousand years of its 
pre-Reformation history, from its foundation until the 
breach with Rome, was second to none in the eloquence 
and fervor of its witness to the Catholic faith, and that 
from first to last she was luminously stamped with those 
three great characteristics which are always and every- 
where the seal of genuine Catholicity—fidelity to the 
See of Peter, devotion to the Mother of God, and 
love of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Her altars were 
countless and glorious and nowhere in Catholic Christen- 
dom did piety turn more loyally towards Our Lord upon 
the Altar, and nowhere was provision more splendidly 
and more generously made for the continual offering of 
the Sacrifice of the Mass for the quick and the dead. 
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THE ENGLISH REFORMATION, 


The facts of the divorce and breach with Rome are 
familiar to you all, and you have read that momentous 
lesson written upon one of the saddest pages of our his- 
tory, how an episcopate and clergy who unworthily 
abandoned the Pope for the King, found their punish- 
ment where they found their sin, and were themselves 
crushed into servile submission under the heavy hand of 
the Tudor tyrant. 

{t was upon this Church weakened and unnerved by 
some thirteen years of Erastian Schism and poisoned by 
all the malaria of religious nationalism and anti-Papal 
prejudice, that burst the storm of the Edwardine Refor- 
mation with its flood of doctrinal and liturgal change. 
On the death of Henry VIII, Cranmer the archplotter 
had a free hand of which he was quick to take advantage ; 
the sluice-gates were speedily uplifted and the tide of 
Reformation which already submerged a large part of 
the continent flowed in. The connexion of the English 
with the continental Reformation is too palpable to be 
ignored. The European Reformation movement of the 
sixteenth century takes its personal color from the minds 
of its various leaders, and its local color from the coun- 
tries in which it was established. It is thus quite true 
that the English Reformation has its specific differences 
marking it off from the parent movement, just as the 
Reformation movements in France, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, and Sweden have theirs, and the fullest account 
must be taken of their value. But such differences, im- 
portant as they may be, are merely specific, and they do 
not touch the sameness of the fundamental principles of 
the movement or remove the fact that the Reformation in 
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Europe stands in history as one substantial whole. In 
fact, no real grasp of the history or spirit of the Reforma- 
tion in this or that country will ever be obtained except 
by considering it broadly in relation to the whole of which 
it is a part. This is especially true of the English 
Reformation, on account of the vitally close bond which 
united it to the continental movement from which it 
originated, and from which with certain national reserva- 
tions it took its shape and spirit and direction. 

The bond was in fact a triple one. 

There was first of all the personal bond, by which the 
leading English Reformers were, most of them, men 
who for years had resided in Germany or Switzerland, 
and had been thoroughly indoctrinated in the Reforma- 
tion principles, and inversely, by which a large number 
of the leading continental Reformers had come to Eng- 
land, and were afforded every opportunity of leavening 
the nation with their doctrines. Men like Peter Martyr 
and Martin Bucer were even given chairs at the uni- 
versities so that they might form in their new theology 
the future English clergy. Cranmer himself was a living 
bond between the Reformation in Germany and the 
Reformation in England, for he was at once the disciple 
of the one and the prime-mover of the other. 

The second bond was the doctrinal one, by which the 
doctrines of the continental Reformation were imported 
here into England. Undoubtedly the Protestantism of 
England had its points of special difference, and made 
some important reserves while accepting the movement, 
but the fundamental principles and the main features of 
the doctrinal system are obviously the same. The ten 
cardinal doctrines of the continental Reformation are all 
reproduced in the Anglican Reformation, and often they 
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are set forth almost verbatim in the terms of the German 
and Swiss Reformers.(1) In fact the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles have their substantial origin and pedigree as we know 
in the Confession of Augsburg and in the Thirteen 
Articles, agreed upon by Cranmer with the Lutheran 
divines who came to England in 1538. 

Thirdly, there is the liturgical bond, by which a very 
notable proportion of the composition of the new formu- 
laries compiled for the purpose of public worship and the 
administration of the sacraments by the reformers here in 
England was either borrowed from or strongly influenced 
by those which had already been brought into use in 
Germany. That some of the most central and important 
parts of the Communion Service in the Book of Common 
Prayer have been derived from the Church orders drawn 
up by the German Reformers has been invincibly shown 
in the well-known work of Abbot Gasquet and Edmund 
Bishop, and the same point has recently been brought out 
with much clearness in the recent books of Dr. Dowden, 
the Anglican Bishop of Edinburgh. In many ways the 
liturgical changes were even more far-reaching in Eng- 
land than they were in Germany. 

With this personal, doctrinal, and liturgical bond ce- 
menting in close and constant co-operation the work of 
the English Reformation with that of the parent move- 


(1) Rejection of the Papacy. Rejection of the infallibility of 
the Church. The supremacy and sufficiency of Holy Scripture 
as a rule of Faith. Justification by Faith and not by works. The 
Eucharist as a Communion and not as a Sacrifice. The non- 
sacrificial character of the Ministry. The rejection of Transub- 
stantiation and the worship of the Host. The non-necessity of 
auricular confession. The rejection of invocation and interces- 
sion of Saints. The rejection of Purgatory and Indulgences, 
and the disuse of prayers for the dead. 
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ment on the continent, and with its transference of men, 
beliefs, and formularies clearly recorded in the teeming 
evidence of Reformation history and literature, it would 
be difficult to discover any two movements which are 
found to be more intimately welded and interwoven. 
For this reason, it would be both a narrow and an un- 
scientific view to look upon the new settlement of religion 
in England as something to be considered apart from 
its origins and historical context in the Protestant 
Reformation of Germany and Switzerland. 


THE ENGLISH REFORMATION AND THE Mass. 


We have now to see the results of this nexus upon the 
attitude of the English Reformation towards the Mass. 
In view of the solidarity of the Reformers it was in- 
evitable that the movement in England should bring with 
it that determined antagonism to the sacrificial character 
of the Mass, which had such an essential and prominent 
place in the whole system of the Reformation abroad. 
Luther’s denunciation of the Mass as the “ greatest and 
most horrible abomination and idolatry”? was echoed 
here by Cranmer, who repudiated it in almost the same 
words as “ abominable and detestable idolatry ”’ (See the 
concluding passage of his book on the Lord’s Supper). 
The hatred of the Mass among the English Reformers 
was even more deep-rooted than that of the Lutherans, as 
it was colored by the more subversive theology of Geneva. 
The brunt of the anti-sacrificial animus naturally fell 
upon the Canon, or most distinctly sacrificial part of the 
Mass. The main parts of the earlier section of the Mass 
—the “Missa Catechumenorum” (the Collects, Kyrie, 
Gloria, Epistle, Creed, etc.), as mnon-sacrificial, were 
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mostly allowed to survive. The introductory sacrificial 
psalm “ Judica me Deus” was abolished. But the Mass 
proper, or “ Missa Fidelium,’ was mutilated beyond 
recognition, and especially the Canon, which contained 
the action of sacrifice, was wholly altered, and was ut- 
terly eviscerated of all its sacrificial expression, and the 
gap was largely filled up by Communion prayers modelled 
upon service books of the German Reformers. The 
words of institution as significant of communion were, 
of course, retained as they were in Germany; but 
throughout the whole liturgy of the Eucharist, whatever 
even remotely savored of Transubstantiation or Sacri- 
fice was mercilessly eliminated. The elimination is so 
complete that out of twenty-four passages in the Mass 
which express Our Lord’s real Presence and Sacrifice, 
not even one was allowed to remain. All such expres- 
sions were torn out and the words redolent of the new 
Protestant doctrine were fitted into their place. The old 
saying of a Protestant divine, that “it was not the Prayer 
Book that was taken out of the Mass, but the Mass that 
was cut out of the Prayer Book,” represents in very 
truth the gist of the great liturgical change which Cran- 
mer and his fellow Reformers, backed by the strong hand 
of the civil power, introduced into every parish church 
in England. Even a few passages in the First Prayer 
Book which were subsequently found to be still in some 
way susceptible of a sacrificial interpretation, and were 
ingeniously used by Bishop Bonner in that sense, were 
ruthlessly swept away in the composition of the Second 
Prayer Book,(1) and it is this Second or more Protestant 
book, and not the First, that with a few trifling altera- 


~ (1) “Edward VI and the Book of Common Prayer” by Abbot 
Gasquet and Edmund Bishop, Chap. xvi. 
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tions was adopted under Elizabeth as the permanent 
liturgy of the Anglican settlement. In this the purgation 
of the Eucharistic liturgy from all sacrificial significance, 
and the substitution of a Communion service or synaxis 
for the Sacrifice of the Mass, we have the first and main 
work of the Reformation in England. 

This fact finds its full recognition in the national tradi- 
tion and the public opinion of this country to the present 
day. Only a few days ago, the Times spoke of this 
Eucharistic Congress being, by its cultus of the Mass, a 
direct challenge to the Reformation, which was “ based 
on the repudiation of the sacrifice of the altar, and all 
that it involves, and to the Church of England in par- 
ticular, which condemns ‘the Sacrifices of Masses’ as 
blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits’” (Times, 
September 3, 1908, p. 7). 

The Anti-Sacrificial campaign was much too thorough 
not to go farther. The Catholic Sacrificium was in- 
separably bound up with the Catholic Sacerdotium, and 
the English Reformation pursued its enemy, the Sacri- 
ficial idea, from the Missal into its source in the Pontifical, 
which gave to the Church a sacrificing priesthood. Hence 
Cranmer promptly followed up the introduction of a new 
Prayer Book by that of a new Ordinal. While maintain- 
ing the distinction of three Orders of bishops, priests, 
and deacons in the sense in which he and his fellow- 
revisers believed them to come down from the apostles, 
he removed from the Ordination service all that ex- 
pressed or implied the conveyance of sacrificial powers, 
or the idea that those who were ordained were in any 
sense sacrificing priests empowered to offer a sacrifice 
upon the altar. In the Ordination service of the Catholic 
Church there are no less than sixteen different parts in 








which the sacerdotium or sacrificial character is clearly 
expressed. Of these, not one was suffered to remain in 
the new Ordinal. Thus taking the Ordinal with its 
natural accompaniment, the Communion Service, cor- 
responding to the Missal and Pontifical which they re- 
placed, there are forty distinct cases of deliberate sup- 
pressions of anything which would indicate a sacrifice 
of the Mass or of a Sacrificial Priesthood empowered to 
offer it. 

It has been sometimes pleaded in these later days that 
this suppression was directed not so much against the 
Sacrificial idea as against theological exaggerations or 
abuses connected with it, and that the main object of these 
liturgical changes was the simplification of the services 
and their translation into the vernacular. To that it is 
enough to reply that if the authors of the Prayer Book 
and Ordinal believed in the sacrifice of the Mass and the 
sacrificing priesthood, nothing in the world would have 
been easier for them than to have said so. There was 
absolutely nothing to prevent their shortening and sim- 
plifying and translating the ancient services as much as 
they wished, and still expressing the Sacrificial and 
Sacerdotal idea. A single sentence in each book would 
have sufficed for the purpose. Moreover, had the Re- 
formers been striking at mere abuses or exaggerations, 
it is a matter of common sense that in that case they 
would have felt bound to have been all the more careful 
to safeguard the true use of the Sacrificial doctrine, as 
marked off from the abuse, and they would have recog- 
nized the necessity for such safeguarding as all the more 
imperative, knowing as they did that the whole Sacrificial 
idea was being utterly denied and denounced in France 
and Germany, and by the reforming party in England. 
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So far from making any attempt to safeguard it, they 
strike it out wherever they find it, and they borrow and 
make their own the very words which the German and 
Swiss reformers have used to deny it. 

A third stage of the Anti-Sacrificial fury vented itself 
upon what we call the accessories of the Mass. The 
altars were thrown down, and wooden Communion tables 
substituted, The order for subversion of the altars was 
even accompanied by a schedule of reasons, by which the 
act was to be explained to the people as directed against 
the Sacrifice of the Mass.(1) 

Especially the altar-stone—the consecrated stone of 
sacrifice—was to be destroyed and defaced, and to be 
discredited in the eyes of the people by turning it to 
base and profane purposes. Under Queen Elizabeth in 
1571, Archbishop Grindal required “all the altars to be 
pulled down to the ground, and the altar-stones defaced 
and bestowed to some common use ’”’ (Cardwell’s “ Docu- 
mentary Annals,” i. 371). Later on, in 1576, the order 
is repeated with emphasis, and it is commanded that “ all 
altars be utterly taken down and clean removed, even 
unto the foundation”’ (/bid., i. 376). Lighted candles, 
the use of- Mass vestments, the sacring bells, the cere- 
monial acts connected with the Mass, all passed away in 
the adoption of the new religion, and were swept from the 
sight of the English people. Even down to matters of 
such small ceremonial detail as the breathing upon the 
Host (as indication of consecrating power), or the priest 


(1) “ The form of a table shall more move the simple from the 
superstitious opinions of the Popish Mass unto the right use 
of the Lord’s Supper.” Reasons issued by the Council to Bishop 


Ridley with order for pulling down the altars—Foxe, “ Monu- 
ments,” vi., 5. 
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holding his finger and thumb together after the words of 
institution (as a precaution based on a sense of the Real 
Presence), the visitation articles of the new reformed 
bishops allowed nothing to escape them in their de- 
termination to crush out even the faintest trace of the 
Holy Sacrifice, once so familiar to the English people. 

While this war of extermination was being waged 
against the Mass in the New Prayer Book, in the Ordinal, 
and in the churches of the land, the Civil Power did its 
supporting part by enacting a code of penal laws which 
for their severity are almost without parallel in the 
statute books of Europe. Any one saying or hearing the 
Mass was to be punished by fine and imprisonment, and 
any Jesuit or seminary priest remaining in the country 
to say Mass, or any one sheltering such priest, was to 
suffer the death of a traitor. The rack in the Tower, and 
the rope and the knife of Tyburn, bore witness to the 
earnestness with which these laws were put into execu- 
tion. 

Thus of all that the powers of the Reformed Church 
and State could do, absolutely nothing was left undone to 
stamp out the very memory of the Mass in England. 

We may say truly that in England the Reformation 
measured its strength with the Mass in a death-struggle, 
as if conscious that its own survival ultimately depended 
upon its victory. 


CONCLUSION, 


And now we pass gladly to another side of the picture. 
More than three hundred and fifty years have rolled by. 
The blood of our martyrs has borne its fruit, and the 
loyalty and prayers, and the suffering of our faithful 
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people under God’s good providence have won their 
reward. The natural sense of goodness and fair play, 
of justice and liberty inherent in the English people has 
gradually righted itself. The penal laws have passed 
away like a nightmare, and have become a memory of 
shame to those who made them. Under the British flag 
wherever it waves throughout the world to-day, is found 
a freedom for the Catholic Church and for the Mass, 
which is second to none in Christendom. Throughout 
this realm of England there is hardly a town of any im- 
portance where the Catholic altar has not been raised, 
and where the Mass is not being offered. Under the 
shadow of Tyburn itself, on the very spot where our 
martyrs mounted the ladder that reached to Heaven, the 
Mass is not only said, but the most Blessed Sacrament 
is adored perpetually. The net--work of Altar and Sac- 
rifice which fast covers the land, is now in this, the 
Capital of the Empire, majestically crowned by the Met- 
ropolitan Cathedral, in which the High Mass, in its own 
sublime setting of the Divine Office, is celebrated daily, 
and in which we take up publicly once again our ancient 
part in the world-wide concert of the Church’s Sacred 
Liturgy. 

There is a sense in which the Cathedral itself may be 
said to be a peaceful trophy of the triumph of the Mass 
in England, and it is one that may be of special interest 
to the members of this Eucharistic Congress. One of 
the most prominent features of Westminster Cathedral 
is that its High Altar is one single massive block of stone. 
The late Cardinal in his love for the Mass would have it 
so. It was his wish that this hewn rock of fifteen tons 
of solid granite should stand for all ages in the midst of 
this great Temple as the Stone of Sacrifice, witnessing 
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thereby to the Sacrificial character of the Mass which the 
heresy of the sixteenth century denied, and as an inde- 
structible reparation for the ruined altars and shattered 
altar stones, which marked the havoc and apostasy of the 
Reformation. 

We shall have lived to see a Legate from the See of 
Peter enter in state within our Cathedral and sing the 
High Mass upon its solid stone Altar, surrounded by the 
episcopate of England and so many of our fellow Catho- 
lics from abroad who have come to share in our joy, 
and by multitudes of the clergy and faithful of this land, 
hardly less numerous, and certainly not less loyal, than 
those who gathered around the Papal Legates in the days 
of old, when they sang the Mass at the High Altar in 
the Cathedral of Canterbury. Little marvel if on such 
a day we know and feel that we have reached an annus 
mirabilis in our history, and a glorious landmark in 
the progress of the Church in England. We read in it 
the growing fulfilment of the well-known words of 
sacred prophecy : 

“In that day, I will raise up the Tabernacle of David 
that is fallen: and I will close up the breaches in the 
walls thereof, and repair what has fallen, and I will 
rebuild it as in the days of old’ (Amos ix. 11). 

J. CANON Moyes, 














Christian Knighthood 








QUALITIES OF CHRISTIAN KNIGHTHOOD— 
THE REMEDY AGAINST THE SELFISH 
AND SELF-SEEKING SPIRIT OF 
THE AGE.(1) 


Following a custom established by your order, you have 
assembled this evening at a Vesper service to give expres- 
sion to your faith as a Catholic organization, and 
to honor the memory of Columbus, whose name you bear 
and whose discovery of America you commemorate this 
day. Beautiful as is this custom, yet the significance of 
it would be valueless unless the lesson which this event 
teaches finds in your daily lives expressions of the faith, 
loyalty and devotion of this great hero and the sterling 
qualities of the knights of old. Your order in assuming 
this glorious name of Knights of Columbus evidently 
meant that the character, virtues and deeds as symbol- 
ized by these names should be the striking qualities of 
its members. Nothing could be grander nor nobler than 
these titles, which mean so much, and which should 
inspire you to loftier and holier aims. But what signifi- 
cance have you attached to these titles? Have you 
realized that they express something more than a mere 
name? Yes! They sum up for you your duties as 
Catholics to Christ and His Church, and your duties as 
citizens to this great country which Columbus discovered. 

In what then does your loyalty to Christ and His Church 
manifest itself? Is it merely in fulfilling the command- 
ments of God and observing the precepts of the Church? 


(1) Sermon to the Knights of Columbus at the Boston 


Cathedral, Sunday Evening, Oct., 11, by the Rev. Joseph 
G. Anderson. 
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This is what is demanded of all Catholics; but is there 
nothing else in which you are interested and striving to 
advance God’s glory and to promote the welfare of His 
Church on earth? Is there no cause,—no movement,— 
no work of serious import .which appeals to you or 
rouses you to enthusiastic action for the interest of suf- 
fering humanity or for the moral uplift of society, or 
for the good of religion? This undoubtedly should be 
the aim and effort of a Catholic organization such as 
yours, composed as it is of representative, intelligent 
Catholic men. It is to such an organization that the 
Church looks for enthusiastic effort and encouraging 
support in all the great problems which affect her wel- 
fare and in all the important undertakings in which she 
is engaged. 

But besides these duties to the Church, what interest 
and zeal are you showing as citizens in your country’s 
welfare? What are you doing as citizens in her regard? 
Are you merely observing the laws, paying taxes, and 
exercising your right of suffrage? Is there nothing else 
in which you .are interested or seeking to show your 
loyalty and devotion? Are there no evils that threaten 
the welfare and stability of society? Are there no prob- 
lems which stir the body politic, in which you might be 
of service by voice, pen or deed? I mean by this not 
politics, for politics, as such, is rightly discarded from 
your organization, but social questions and social works 
in which you might, in a special way, show your interest 
and prove yourselves active citizens zealous for every 
cause that makes for the welfare of society. 

These duties I purposely set before you this evening 
as a means of offsetting the petty, ignoble, selfish, and 
self-seeking spirit which characterizes the present age. 
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It is this spirit more than anything else that destroys all 
true sense of duty, warps all finer feelings of nobility 
of mind and generosity of heart, and weakens all gen- 
erous impulses to noble deeds and heroic action. In order 
that you may fully realize the significance and importance 
of these duties, it is well for us to consider the qualities 
of Christian Knighthood as exemplified in the heroic 
knights of old and in the saintly character of Columbus, 
and contrast with the spirit of the age that gave birth to 
those qualities and aroused those deeds, the selfish, narrow 
spirit of our own days. 

What was the character of the knights of old? I 
refer not to the notion, handed down to us by romancer 
and novelist, of the knight-errant bent only on conquest 
or tournament to display his skill at arms, or to win or 
defend his lady love, but the character which history 
reveals of him. It is in the age of chivalry that we first 
meet the type and qualities of manhood which later 
developed into the character of the knight. Chivalry 
under its best impulses developed a type of manhood, 
which for nobility of character, magnanimity of spirit, 
generosity of heart, self-sacrifice, and undaunted cour- 
age has rarely been equalled in the world’s history. 
Under the refining influence of Christianity, these strong 
traits of character were fostered. Christian faith was 
the vivifying principle that actuated the lives of those 
men, and Christian teachings found expression in their 
daily lives. The age in which they lived called for manly 
qualities. There was no effeminacy or weakness in this 
type of character. There was no self-ease, no living 
for the mere indulgence of pleasure. It was a strong, 
manly type of vigorous hardihood that was the outcome 
of this period—a period that had passed through and 
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withstood the inroads of barbarian hordes and amalga- 
mated these races into the nations of Europe. Loyalty 
to Christ and His Church is the first and striking char- 
acteristic of this age of chivalry. 

Whenever the interest of Christ’s Church was affected, 
then were men’s hearts stirred, and their best efforts 
put forth for her welfare. The Church was so sacred 
in their eyes, that their devotion and duty to her were 
paramount and supreme. They were ready to sacrifice 
everything, even their lives, for her prosperity and suc- 
cess. In their relations with one another, and in the 
cause of their country’s welfare, the highest principles 
of honor, justice, truth and honesty prevailed. Their 
word was their bond, so high was honor held. Might 
was not right—for justice held sway. Honesty and 
truth could not be bartered away, nor compromised by 
expediency or selfish gain. Neither human respect nor 
fear of the multitude could swerve them from these 
strong principles. With the courage to maintain honor, 
and the fearlessness to sustain right, the welfare of 
society was secure, and the relationship of man to his 
fellow-man was held in the strongest links of confidence 
and mutual regard. There were no self-seeking nor sel- 
fish interests which caused men to over-reach their 
neighbors or impugn the rights of others; but a spirit of 
fairness, of friendly good-will, honesty of purpose, and 
sincerity of aim, marked their mutual relationship. The 
rights of each were respected, the honesty and integrity 
of all were unquestioned, for confidence and honor pre- 
vailed. When dishonesty was discovered, or honor vio- 
lated, then was meted out the severest punishment to the 
offender. 

And yet with all these strong and manly traits there 
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was a liberality and generosity which manifested itself 
in most striking ways, namely, in a kindness of heart, a 
gentleness of spirit, a sympathy for suffering, and a wil- 
lingness to sacrifice self for the welfare of others. The 
poor, the widows, and the orphans were regarded by them 
as Christ’s afflicted ones, and were treated with such 
kindly consideration that they even vowed to protect, 
defend and succor them as the one sacred duty of their 
lives. This was the character and type which chivalry 
developed. It was this splendid spirit which prepared, 
trained and developed the type of manhood which was 
to become the knight. When conditions arose for the 
warlike type of man to defend society—to uphold re- 
ligion—and to right wrongs; when Europe was threat- 
ened by the inroads of Saracen hordes, who, hating 
Christianity, would have destroyed the civilization and 
culture of centuries—then it was that the knights, pre- 
pared and trained by the spirit of chivalry, came forth as 
the valiant defenders of Christianity. To save Europe 
from destruction, to protect their Christian brethren from 
molestation and cruel treatment in the East, and to res- 
cue the sacred places from the hands of those infidels 
were their sole aim and object. It was a remarkable out- 
burst of generous self-sacrifice and undying devotion to 
religion and society which prompted these heroes to leave 
family, home and country, and take up this sacred cause. 

No personal interest, no selfish aims, no emoluments nor 
earthly rewards prompted them to act, but only the highest 
motives and the purest aims—the cause of religion, and 
the welfare of society. What a glorious host of valiant 
heroes were these noble knights from every country in 
Europe, animated with the same spirit and united in the 
same cause! Witness them as they pass in review before 
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us as we read the pages of history. Behold a Godfrey de 
Bouillon, leading his valiant band of knightly warriors, 
beseiging and taking Jerusalem, and in the flush of vic- 
tory, when his followers seek to crown him king, refus- 
ing to wear a crown of gold where his Saviour and 
Master wore a crown of thorns ;—or a Baldwin, coura- 
geous and strong, holding sway over the conquered land 
with a gentle firmness that wins admiration from his 
vanquished subjects—or a saintly King Louis of France 
leaving his kingdom, and setting forth when the cause 
seemed lost, to battle again with the Saracen hosis, and 
even when taken .prisoner, inspiring his enemies with 
awe for his saintly bearing, and admiration for his beau- 
tiful qualities of character. Had selfish interests and 
selfish motives prevailed in deterring this outburst of 
heroic effort and generous devotion, Europe would have 
been devastated and laid waste, and Christianity with its 
culture and civilizing influences would have been crippled 
and crushed for centuries. The cause was won by sav- 
ing Europe from these Saracen invasions. The success 
furthermore of these Crusades was completed by the many 
incalculable benefits to Europe, and by the spirit of loy- 
alty and devotion to Christ and His Church which they 
called forth. 

In every country in Europe, the bones of the noble 
knights rest sacredly entombed in the shrines and temples 
which Christian faith has erected in honor of Christ. 
With the glory of these shrines their names and memory 
are linked. At Malta, to-day, in the Church of St. John, 
erected by the Knights, at every step are seen the 
names of valiant heroes whose bodies lie buried beneath 
the marble pavement, and whose monuments tell the 
story of their glorious deeds for Christ and His Church. 
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These were the knights of old. But there is another noble 
knight who long after the cause which had given rise 
to the crusades had ceased—would again seek to rescue 
the sacred places and win the world to Christ. Colum- 
bus was this saintly hero, with the same qualities and 
traits of the knights: loyalty to Christ, nobility of mind, 
magnanimity of soul, generosity of heart, self-sacrifice, 
and undaunted courage. He was convinced by study and 
years of experience on the seas, that there was a land 
beyond the then known world which would prove a 
western passage to the Indies or Cathay. His argu- 
ments and appeals met with little encouragement, but 
despite all difficulties and obstacles, he perseveringly con- 
tinued until success crowned his efforts and he started 
on his voyage of discovery. It was not glory, nor gold, 
nor self-aggrandizement that prompted him to make this 
adventure, but deep in his soul there was a higher and 
holier motive moving him to act, namely, a religious 
faith, and a desire to advance God’s Church on earth. 
Besides opening up a new passage and a new country 
for Europe, he was intending with the gold and means 
obtained in this new country to fit out another expedition 
for the rescue of the holy places, and then through the 
conversion of the Saracens he hoped to win the world to 
God. That was the motive which stirred him, and that 
was the purpose he had in view. 

His courage and perseverance won for him the first 
of his aims,—the discovery of a new country; but in the 
designs of God’s providence, his work was to prove of 
far greater benefit to the world than the plans which he 
had conceived. He brought with him missionaries for 
the preaching of the Gospel to these distant people, and 
thus the Church was planted in the new world. Little 
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did he realize that his work instead of being for the 
rescue of the sacred places would be for something 
higher,—the rescue of races from darkness of error to 
the light of truth, and the planting of the Church in a 
country which would one day prove a marvel to the 
world. What a blessing to the world and religion has 
this discovery of Columbus proved! 

In viewing this character, we find the same noble 
qualities of the knights. This, then, is the meaning of 
the titles which you have assumed as Knights of Colum- 
bus. These same qualities of character which stood forth 
so strikingly in the knights of old, and in the life of 
Columbus, are demanded of you at the present day. With 
this title of Knights and with this model of Columbus, 
there are duties incumbent upon you as members of this 
organization, equally significant and great as those ful- 
filled by the heroes of the past. It is not the rescue of 
the holy places.—it is not a warfare in which you are 
called to engage, but it is something higher and nobler. 
As followers of Christ and as citizens of this nation, you 
have a duty of loyalty and devotion to religion and 
society in upholding the principles of truth, honesty, jus- 
tice, and morality, against the evil teachings and the evil 
tendencies of a corrupt, selfish, and materialistic age. It 
is an age when, through the power of commercialism, 
materialistic standards of morality prevail. The value of 
wealth predominates over the value of man. The pas- 
sion for wealth has so lowered the standard of moral 
principles that justice, honor, honesty and truth have no 
longer their high significance and value. Trusts, corpora- 
tions, and combinations have made might appear right, 
have attempted to corrupt and control legislation and the 
courts have so corrupted justice, affected honesty, and 
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bartered away truth that confidence has been destroyed 
and the honor of the nation weakened. As a result of 
this passionate greed for wealth, countless evils exist 
which threaten society,—namely,—dissipation, love of 
ease and comfort, immorality, the desecration of the 
married life by divorce, and the disregard for the rights 
of others. These evils have become so pronounced that 
socialism and anarchy seek to relieve society. The dis- 
contentment on the part of the laborers, the distinction 
of classes by the rich growing richer, and the poor becom- 
ing poorer,—the overreaching and the taking advantage 
of the necessities of the people, only aggravate the situa- 
tion. 

Not only in commercial life but in public life this 
spirit of selfish greed and self-seeking has entered. Pub- 
lic office is no longer a public trust, but an opportunity 
for self-emolument. Dishonesty and evil methods have 
so long prevailed that distrust and suspicion exist in the 
public mind even against the honest and faithful workers. 
Public confidence in the honesty of men is weakened. In 
the family life, we hear so much of the evils of divorce 
and the corruption of that sacred state that we are 
shocked and scandalized by the revelations of the divorce 
court. Courageous men arise here and there to stem the 
tide of these evils. Valiant leaders of the Government 
seek to offset these corrupting influences, Public opinion 
has frequently been stirred against these frightful con- 
ditions, and yet they continue to threaten and menace 
society. 

The underlying spirit of all these evils. is selfish greed 
and selfish interests. It is selfishness which causes men 
to ignore the rights of others, to plot and scheme for 
the control of wealth and power. It crushes out all finer 
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feelings and sentiments of honor. It blinds men to all 
other interests except their own. It cripples all self- 
sacrifice and kindly consideration for others. It weighs 
and examines every cause and movement before acting, 
to see what gain, benefit, or reward will accrue to it. It 
does nothing except for reward or pay. It sees nothing of 
value except what is measured by its own selfish standards. 
Such a spirit can never accomplish any good. It is too 
narrow to reach out beyond the little circle of its own 
existence. Such a spirit existing in the various branches 
of society, namely, in its commercial, social, and family 
life, must inevitably bring ruin and disaster. 

We have seen what was the type of manhood devel- 
oped in the age of chivalry, and what were the qualities 
of character illustrated in the knight. Self and selfish 
natures were ignored as ignoble, and in their place were 
planted the finer feelings of nobility of mind, kindly con- 
sideration for others, sympathy for suffering, fairness and 
honesty in dealing with others, and a willingness to sacri- 
fice self and personal interests for the general good. This 
was the spirit which made heroes, which produced 
results, developed character, and, when a crisis arose, or 
the interest of religion and the welfare of society de- 
manded their support, it was given with a willingness and 
generosity that knew no bounds and that sought not 
reward nor fame. 

This, then, is the cause in which you are called to 
enlist. The interest of religion and the welfare of 
society demand that you should make some effort to 
offset the prevailing evils of society. However, no real 
reform, no ameliorations of these conditions can be 
effected unless you show in your own lives and principles 
of conduct the spirit and principles which you would 
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inculcate in others. Be men, then, of pure lives, upright, 
high-minded and noble, by living up to the teachings of 
your Faith. This is the first duty of loyalty to Christ 
and His Church. Whatever affects or concerns the wel- 
fare of the Church, show a deep and active interest by 
rallying to her defense and listening to the exhortations 
of your Bishop. It is to an organization such as yours that 
the Church naturally looks for zealous and encouraging 
support. Otherwise, for what purpose are you mem- 
bers of this Catholic organization? Surely it is not for 
social purposes and pleasure, not for mere companion- 
ship, nor for the insurance benefit (important as this 
latter is) that you are members. These things alone can 
not keep your interest alive nor hold you together for 
any considerable length of time. 

There ought to be something nobler and higher in your 
aims. The very name of your organization—Knights of 
Columbus—should signify for you and inspire you with 
loyalty and devotion to the Church. It is true that you 
have already shown some generosity of spirit in the 
cause of charity and Catholic education. These works 
more than anything else have brought honor and glory 
to your organization. But why rest content with this? 
There is still a great work to be accomplished in behalf 
of poor, neglected and orphan children. The success 
already achieved only enhances the value and amount of 
the work to be done, and proves the necessity of its estab- 
lishment. But in this as in every charitable work, what 
is required is not the mere giving of money, but the giv- 
ing of one’s self. It is the active personal interest that 
counts and that achieves results. As has been pointed 
out to you, one of the most sacred duties of the knights 
of old, a duty which they bound themselves by oath to 
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fulfil, was the care of the poor, the widows and orphans. 
It is true that your society is not a charitable organiza- 
tion, but there ought to be something of a religious and 
charitable aim in your efforts, to lift you up from a 
mere social existence, and incite you to something higher 
and nobler for the good of your fellow-men, for the 
cause of religion, and for the welfare of society. As 
citizens you certainly should have also the welfare of 
society at heart and become interested in all that makes 
for its moral uplift and amelioration. But in this as 
in every good cause, you must be actuated by the highest 
principles. If you would hope to achieve any good or 
offset the evils of the present day which affect society, 
you must be moved to act by the spirit of unselfishness 
and generous self-sacrifice. You must not be self seekers, 
namely, seeking your own interest, or weighing the 
advantages, benefits, or rewards before acting. But 
whenever any good and important cause appeals to you, 
you should be influenced to act only from pure and 
unselfish motives. 

In public life, whatever position you may hold let it 
be for the highest and best interests of society and not 
for your own self-aggrandizement or material welfare. 
Too long has this spirit prevailed. Stand for what is 
right, honorable and true, no matter what the cost or 
sacrifice. Here is where true courage is shown against 
corruption, dictation and human respect. Here is where 
society needs your best efforts. Wherever there is 
bribery, corruption, graft, dishonesty, unfaithful service, 
abuse of power, the thwarting of justice, the desecration 
of the ballot, the ignoring of civic duties and civic virtues, 
there is your duty as citizens. To a man, stand against 
such evils! Raise your voice in thundering protest against 
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such evils and take the necessary legitimate measures to 
repress them! In commercial life, wherever there is dis- 
honesty, injustice, deceit, corrupt and over-reaching 
methods, let your protest be heard, and your influence be 
felt. Stand fairly and squarely against these evil prac- 
tises. But first of all, be just, be honest and fair in your 
dealings and business relationships with others. Let not 
the low standards of others influence you! No matter 
what others may do—no matter what the majority may 
say, right is right, and wrong is wrong. Be men, valiant 
and courageous for justice, honesty and truth. It is 
only by such strong and determined efforts that might 
will not be right, and justice, truth and honesty will 
prevail. 

But you may say the effort is hopeless against such 
opposition and against such odds, and that it is impossible 
to do this single-handed and alone. Selfishness, cow- 
ardice, and weakness can never accomplish these things, 
but courage, self-sacrifice, and uprightness,—nobility of 
mind and perseverance can. Did not Columbus, almost 
single-handed and alone, and against all opposition, suc- 
ceed in winning his cause and accomplishing his aims by 
his sincerity, his courage, and his perseverance? Did 
not Daniel O’Connell, Windthorst, Ozanam, Garcia 
Moreno, and many others whose names are emblazoned 
on the pages of history, single-handed and against every 
opposition, succeed in winning the public cause for which 
they labored, by reason of their persevering efforts, 
undaunted courage, and generous self-sacrifice? May 
there not be among your members some leader, some noble 
soul, undaunted and fearless, who is ready to step forth 
into the breach, and rally you round the standard of 
Columbus in the cause of truth, justice, and holiness, to 
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contend against these evils and inspire men with right 
principles for the welfare of society? In the family life, 
there are duties likewise to be fulfilled in contending 
against the evil influences of this selfish, materialistic age. 
The effect of these influences is to destroy the simplicity 
and sacredness of the home life by extravagance, lavish 
display of wealth and dress, and excessive pleasure and 
dissipation. Be not led to excesses—live not beyond your 
means. Be frugal, but not parsimonious and niggardly. 
Be not extravagant. Live not for mere display or for 
excessive pleasures and dissipation. Have a higher, 
nobler, holier purpose in life than mere pleasure. Men 
seem to lose sight of the higher things in this life, and to 
be concerned only with amassing wealth—that they may 
enjoy ease, comfort and pleasure. What is needed to 
offset these evils is to ignore self and selfish interests— 
to have high-minded and noble purposes, to be actuated 
with noble principles and high resolves, to be ready to 
sacrifice one’s self for the good of others. Is there a 
cause in which your order is engaged for the welfare 
of the Church and society? Be not inactive. Show by 
your presence your interest. Help the cause by your 
enthusiasm and efforts. Uphold the hands of your lead- 
ers. Let not sloth, indifference or carping criticism creep 
in to destroy the cause, but be up and doing. Here are 
your duties. In this you will show the qualities of the 
Knights of old,—you will be worthy of the name of Co- 
lumbus and accomplish great things for God, for the 
Church, and your country. 


JosEpH G. ANDERSON. 











Revising the Vulgate 
a . 


When a year and a half ago it became known that the 
first step was about to be taken to prepare for a revision of 
the Vulgate Bible, the project was warmly welcomed 
by the English and Continental press generally. The 
present is certainly the age of critical examination, and 
the principles of textual criticism, which during the past 
generation has tended more and more to approach to the 
position of an exact science, have been applied, or are in 
process of being applied, to the literary remains of bygone 
civilizations, to the texts of the classics and to the works 
of the Fathers of the Christian Church. It was, of 
course, inevitable, that sooner or later the modern methods 
of examination should be applied also to the text of our 
Bible, in the version authorized by the Church under the 
name of the Vulgate. For a considerable time, indeed, 
such a revision has been in contemplation, and it has 
more than once been made the subject of serious reflec- 
tion by non-Catholics that apparently no active prepara- 
tion for so important a work had been initiated by the 
authorities of the Catholic Church. Private individuals, 
like the learned Barnabite, Father Vercellone, and others, 
have done good work by collecting variant readings from 
manuscripts to which they had access and for which valu- 
able labor they had received the approval and thanks of 
the Pope. This encouragement publicly given should, by 
the way, be sufficient to dispose of the false, but by no 
means uncommon, idea that the preface to the Clementine 
version of the Vulgate was intended to put a stop for ever 
to any further revision and still more to any private 
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endeavor to purify the received text from mistaken read- 
ings. 

Up to a few month ago, however, no official action had 
been taken by the authorities, either to utilize the material 
for revision already collected by private individuals, or to 
carry on their labors. Shortly after the appointment of 
the Biblical commission, by Pope Leo XIII, it became, 
indeed, a public secret that one of the objects the Commis- 
sion wished to promote as soon as possible was the long- 
contemplated and much-desired critical revision of the 
Latin Bible. But for some few years the difficulties of 
initiating so vast and obviously so costly an undertaking 
seemed insuperable, and nothing more was heard of the 
matter. Finally, however, at the instance of the Biblical 
Commission and with the approval of the Pope himself, 
Cardinal Rampolla addressed through the Abbot Primate 
an appeal to the Benedictines to take up the work. The 
proposal was laid before the Presidents of the various 
Congregations of the Order, assembled in Rome in the 
spring of 1907, and although they fully recognized the 
serious nature of the work and the many difficulties in 
regard to men and money that it would entail, they all felt 
that both the traditions of their Order, and their loyal 
desire to do anything the Holy Father might require of 
them, would not allow them to refuse what was asked 
from them, and the project was unanimously accepted 
by them. 

In consequence of this decision it became necessary to 
appoint sone one to organize this work, and my name 
was suggested to the Holy Father as President of the 
Commission for Revision, and accepted by him. From 
the first the Pope desired to associate himself personally 
with the work which had been undertaken by the Bene- 
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dictines, and he himself laid down in a letter the lines or 
nature of the investigation necessary as a preliminary 
step. He desired that as thorough a search as possible 
should be made in the libraries and cathedral archives 
of Europe for unknown or little known manuscript copies 
of the Latin Bible, and that these and others already well 
known should be studied and collated with the present 
Clementine text, according to the methods and in the 
spirit demanded by modern critical research. 

In the initial stages of the vast work thus committed 
to the Benedictine Order it was thought best for many 
reasons to confine the personnel of the Commission for 
the time to only a few members. Prior Amelli, of Monte 
Cassino, recently made Abbot of the Badia, Florence, one 
of the best known among the disciples of the late dis- 
tinguished scholar, Monsignor Ceriani, of Milan, and 
who to-day is a paleographer of European reputation, 
was naturally appointed a member, and at the same time 
the Rector of the international Benedictine College of 
Sant’ Anselmo, Rome, the well-known Dom Laurent 
Jansens, was joined to it. Through him, as one of the 
secretaries of the Biblical Commission, we were brought 
into immediate touch with that important body of Biblical 
experts. A third member was found in the person of 
Don Donatien de Bruyne, a monk of Maredsous, whose 
previous studies specially qualified him for the work to 
which he was now called, and whose knowledge of the 
subject is only equalled by his capacity for continued re- 
search. The fourth member to join the Commission was 
a monk of the Abbey of Solesmes, Dom Henri Quentin, 
whose recent work, Les Martyrologes Historiques de 
Moyen Age, is a monument of patient industry and is 
the best proof of that power to deal with the Latin Bib- 
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lical manuscripts which he brings to the service of the 
Commission. Besides these many were found in various 
parts of Europe who were ready to co-operate in the 
work by searching in libraries and furnishing the Com- 
mission with the results of their collation of important 
manuscripts with the authorized text, etc. The financial 
aspect of the undertaking was obviously of the utmost 
importance, and it was thought expedient to secure the 
services of a competent treasurer. This was done in the 
person of Dom Wilfrid Corney, the Roman Procurator 
of the English Benedictines. 

As no funds of any kind were available for the pur- 
poses of the Commission, it became necessary at the out- 
set to understand the exact situation. The Pope, who 
never wavered in his determination that the work should 
be proceeded with at once and on the best possible meth- 
ods, without regard to cost, made himself personally re- 
sponsible for all necessary expenses. At the same time he 
expressed his hope that directly it became known that the 
intended revision had been commenced many would come 
forward to help in this important work, and thus, as he 
put it, by their aid “to show their devotion to the Holy 
Scripture and render a service to the Christian religion.” 
Although the Pontiff at once charged himself with the 
duty of finding what would be necessary, the many calls 
ever being made upon his purse, and the great diminu- 
tion in the offerings of the faithful to him, chiefly owing 
to the general state of the Church in France, naturally 
made him anxious that this burden should be removed 
from his shoulders and led him to hope that the funds 
necessary should be raised elsewhere. He consequently 
charged me with the task of trying to do this, in addition 
to that of organizing the work of the Commission on its 
literary side. 
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The main difficulty in regard to the finances is to make 
the need generally known and to let it be understood that 
the Holy Father regards this preparation for a revision 
of the Latin Bible as not only useful but indeed necessary, 
and that he looks upon any assistance given to enable the 
work to be done thoroughly as help given to him and 
to the Church in a matter he has much at heart. 

During the first six months of the present year con- 
siderable progress was made in Rome, principally of 
course in the work of preparation. The ground was 
carefully studied and surveyed with reference to future 
labors, and the collections which three centuries ago had 
been got together to aid in the preparation of the Clemen- 
tine text, and which are to be found in the library and 
archives of the Vatican, were examined and their contents 
and bearing noted. Much was likewise done in the 
Vatican and other libraries of Rome in the examination 
of existing MSS.; whilst a Bible to serve for a systematic 
collation of manuscripts is being printed as rapidly as 
possible. This Bible is drawn up much on the plan 
adopted by scholars for the examination and editing of 
classical texts. It consists of a narrow strip of print 
covering not more than a fourth part of any page, the 
rest being blank. In the print there are no capitals or 
stops, and the authorized Clementine text is made to 
resemble as nearly as possible the manuscripts with which 
it is to be compared. By certain marks the capital letters 
of the MS. are indicated, the stops are inserted where 
there are any, and the variations are entered in the blank 
part of the page. As no word in the printed text is di- 
vided, the variant will always be found in a line with the 
standard text, and there is ample room for any additions. 
When many manuscripts have been examined, the various 
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collations of any passages collected on any page of the 
printed standard will always be found on the correspond- 
ing page of each copy. Printed in this way and on paper 
guaranteed to last, the entire Bible will occupy many 
thousands of pages. The estimate for the mere cost 
of such a Bible was very considerable, and for a time our 
Commission hesitated to incur this expense; but finally, 
on being shown other and less expensive alternative 
schemes to secure the necessary systematic collation of 
the manuscripts, the Pope, in spite of the extra expense, 
decided upon this as the most practical and the most cer- 
tain to ensure the best results. 

One other item of preliminary expense in printing had 
to be incurred. Most of the books of the Bible in the 
older manuscript copies are introduced by what are 
known as Capitula or Breves, the nature of which will be 
best understood by calling them “ Tables of Contents,” 
“ Summaries,” or divisions of the books into chapters. 
These divisions are sometimes merely indications of the 
first words of the parts or chapters; but sometimes they 
give very full contents of the divisions. The practice of 
inserting these Capitula goes back to very early times, 
and has been even traced to Greek influence. The im- 
portance of these and other extra Biblical portions of the 
older MSS., such as the better known prefaces attached 
to the various books of the Old and New Testament, has 
long been recognized, especially since the great work of 
M. Samuel Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate, which was 
published in 1893. The summaries or Capitula of the 
books of the Bible frequently differ very considerably in 
different manuscripts, and a comparison of the various 
series to be found is most important for determining the 
place of origin of the manuscripts. It was soon seen by 
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our Commission that it was necessary to collect, arrange 
and classify these summaries; and for that purpose 
tables of the better known Capitula were prepared as a 
basis of comparison. Dom de Bruyne, previously to his 
joining the Commission, had been engaged in collecting 
material on this very subject, and in the past six months: 
by the aid of the tables thus prepared considerable 
progress has been made in this important branch of our 
work. 

So much for the preparations to carry on the task en- 
trusted to the Benedictine Order, which have been made 
since the beginning of the year. As some doubt appears 
to exist as to the exact nature of this work, it may be 
well to describe clearly what it is that we are doing. It 
is best to state at the outset that the Commission is not 
directly charged with the delicate duty of correcting any 
mistakes, etc., which they may find in the present. author- 
ized Latin Bible. This is a matter which must neces- 
sarily be a difficult and lengthy undertaking and for which 
many preparations will have to be made. What the 
present Commission is charged with is a much less deli- 
cate and a much simpler matter, but one which is abso- 
lutely necessary, as being the first step towards a full re- 
vision of the Latin text as we have it at present. What 
we have been charged to do is to try and recover the 
Latin text of the Bible as it came from the hand of St. 
Jerome. This text must be the starting point of any 
complete and thorough revision; but to establish what 
the text of St. Jerome’s Vulgate really was, is by no 
means as easy a matter as some may think, and entails 
great research and study. To understand this it is nec- 
essary to know something of the history of the Latin 
translation of the Sacred Scriptures. 
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The origin of the ancient Latin Bible is obscure. Pre- 
vious to the time of St. Jerome the most important of the 
translations of the Bible into Latin was that known as the 
Itala. Cardinal Wiseman believed that this version had 
been made in Africa, but subsequent scholars have appar- 
ently thrown considerable doubt upon this judgment, and 
have considered that it was prepared in North Italy and 
taken by St. Augustine from Milan to Africa. Be this as 
it may, there is full evidence of the existence in Italy of a 
Latin translation, especially for liturgical purposes, in 
very early times, and probably before the close of the 
second century. The New Testament at least was in ex- 
istence in a Latin version, and it had existed, as St. Au- 
gustine expresses it, a primis temporibus fidei. This ver- 
sion, it is supposed, was not the work of any individual, 
but came from the pens of many authors. There was, 
moreover, nothing like any text approved by authority, 
and as a natural consequence, when at the request of 
Pope St. Damasus, St. Jerome undertook to revise the 
Latin of the New Testament, there was a terrible con- 
fusion. In fact, in A. D. 383, when the text of the 
Gospels so revised made its appearance, we have it on 
the authority of St. Jerome himself that there were almost 
as many versions as manuscripts. It is unnecessary here 
to explain the principles which guided St. Jerome in his 
revision, or the extent of that revision. It will be suf- 
ficient to note that in translating the Old Testament he 
was careful to retain the very words of the older version, 
so far as they expressed the meaning of the Hebrew MS.., 
and the New Testament was simply a revision of that 
text in the light of the Greek text found in Origen’s 
Hexaplar. 

Scholars are agreed as to the capability of St. Jerome 
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for the task committed to him. To use the words of the 
late Bishop Westcott: “In the crisis of danger the great 
scholar was raised up, who probably alone for fifteen 
hundred years possessed the qualifications necessary for 
producing an original version of the Scriptures for the 
use of the Latin Churches.” 

This version of St. Jerome, although it encountered 
considerable opposition, gradually and finally, through the 
authority of Pope St. Gregory the Great, superseded all 
other Latin translations. As Bentley wrote to Archbishop 
Wake: “His (St. Jerome’s) learning, great name and 
just authority extinguished all other (and his version) 
has been conveyed down to us under the name of the Vul- 
gate.’ But many circumstances have proved detrimental 
to the transmission of the pure text of St. Jerome. One 
circumstance alone is quite sufficient to account for a 
great deal, namely, the continued existence of the old 
Latin version side by side with the new for the best part 
of two centuries and a half. Both were possessed of equal 
authority and were equally used, at least for the earlier 
part of this time. In fact, as being more familiar to the 
scribes, and in many places differing only slightly from 
St. Jerome’s translation, the old or Jtala version was 
frequently substituted for the new version, even when 
there was probably no intentional preference. These 
mixed texts were from the first a source of great difficulty, 
and from time to time endeavors were made to purify 
the semi-official Vulgate and to check the sources of cor- 
ruption. Thus, in the sixth century, the great Cassi- 
odorus did his best to gather together translations of the 
books of Scripture to form as faithful a copy of the ver- 
sion of St. Jerome as it was possible to obtain. A copy 
of this was probably brought by St. Benet Biscop to 
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England, and in the monastery of Jarrow it was tran- 
scribed by the monks. One copy of this “ new transla- 
tion,” as St. Bede calls it, written in the Northern abbey, 
was carried abroad by the Abbot Ceolfrid as a present to 
the Pope, and this identical copy is now in the Lauren- 
tian Library at Florence, known as the Codex Amiatinus. 
In the Clementine revision, when as yet the romantic 
history of the manuscript was quite unknown, it was rec- 
ognized as being one of the most important copies of the 
Latin Vulgate, and it still remains so, even after the 
lapse of three centuries. Possibly it may be yet found 
to afford a text as nearly as possible corresponding to that 
of St. Jerome. 

Further uncertainty is introduced into the problem of 
determining the text of St. Jerome, by the revision under- 
taken by the great Alcuin at the request of Charlemagne, 
which was completed in A. D. 802. This scholar worked 
from a collation of the best Vulgate MSS., probably 
many being obtained from the libraries of England. 
Many excellent copies of this version are extant, but how 
far they can be relied upon to furnish St. Jerome’s text 
has yet to be determined. And it seems certain that 
Alcuin worked in order to furnish as reliable a transla- 
tion as possible, rather than with any intention of revert- 
ing to the exact text of St. Jerome. Whether from the 
reputation of Alcuin, or from the authority of Charle- 
magne, or from the intrinsic merit of the translation, or 
from all three combined, this version became the accepted 
text of the Latin Church. Many other revisions of the 
Vulgate text have been attempted in the course of the 
centuries by individuals and by corporate bodies. But 
the results during the Middle Ages were not happy: 
inevitably with the multiplication of copies by the pens 
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of not always too-careful copyists, errors crept or rather 
flowed into the text in a continuous stream. By the mid- 
dle of the twelfth century we have the authority of 
Nicholas, the Deacon-librarian of the Holy Roman 
Church, that the words of St. Jerome about the state of 
things in his day were again applicable, and that “ there 
were then almost as many versions as there were manu- 
scripts.” Roger Bacon tells us how the evil grew in the 
thirteenth century, and how absolutely necessary it ap- 
peared to him to go back to the old manuscripts and, 
assisted by the Greek and Hebrew, to try to eliminate 
the most obvious corruptions. In accordance with the 
desires of the Fathers of the Council of Trent, Pope 
Sixtus V appointed a Commission to prepare an official 
text. This he issued in 1590, but it was not satisfactory, 
to say the least; and in 1592 the present authorized Clem- 
entine text saw the light. It was not a perfect text, and 
the preface disclaims any such praise and even admits 
that many errors would be found in it. It, however, 
claims rightly that it is a purer text than any yet known, 
and certainly the Commission, which was engaged for 
forty years in correcting it, and which comprised most 
of the eminent men of Europe, spared no pains to secure 
at least a good text. Among the manuscripts in the 
Vatican Library are many of the collations used in the 
process of preparing this edition, and they give evidence 
of a care which could not be excelled. The collation, for 
example, made by the Spanish scholar, Palomares, of 
the great Bible of Toledo, is a monument of patient care. 
It reproduces with exactitude every variation and every 
minute paleographical indication of different hands, etc., 
in the manuscript. The collation is done in the most 
approved critical spirit, and the scholar himself tells us 
that he twice over verified the truth of his work. 
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In spite of all this care it was from the first recognized 
that some day or other a revision of the Clementine text 
would have to be undertaken. Years and indeed cen- 
turies have passed away, and it has been left to the pres- 
ent Pontiff to initiate this work, which may well take 
generations. For the Gospels and the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, the private enterprise of the Bishop of Salisbury and 
his able coadjutor, the Rev. H. J. White, have practically 
done, and in the most scientific way, all that is necessary ; 
their conclusions may possibly be strengthened, possibly 
modified, but what they have done will remain a sound 
piece of work. The rest remains to be accomplished, but 
a beginning has already been made towards carrying 
out the work entrusted to our Commission, which is to 


recover as far as possible the text which St. Jerome pre- 
pared. This text, it is hoped, will be the starting point 
of the full revision of the Latin Bible. 
F. A. Gasguet, Abbot, O.S.B. 
From the Dublin Review. 
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It has been well said that one of the strongest argu- 
ments, on the human side, for the Divine Mission of the 
Catholic Church is the fact that she survived the Renais- 
sance. It may be said, in a parallel sense, that one of 
the best credentials of “ Christian Science” is the fact 
that it has been propagated by Mrs. Eddy’s writings. It 
is impossible to describe the confusion of mind that falls 
upon the student of Science and Health; the quasi-philo- 
sophical phraseology of the book, the abuse of terms, the 
employment of ambiguous words at crucial points, the 
character of the exegesis, the broken-backed paradoxes, 
the astonishing language, the egotism—all these things, 
and many more, end by producing in the mind a symptom 
resembling that which neuritis produces in the body, 
namely, the sense that an agonizing abnormality is some- 
where about, whether in the writings or in the reader it 
is uncertain. Finally, when the book is laid down, the 
reader reflects upon the fact that ‘“ Christian Science ” 
is declared, by even such a clear-headed thinker as Mr. 
Clemens in his book on the subject, seriously to threaten 
the Catholic system; since it already numbers probably 
hundreds of thousands of adherents, of all classes, both 
educated and uneducated; since it has built innumerable 





(1) Science and Health, with Key to the Scriptures. By Mrs. Mary 
Baker A. Eddy. 250th thousand. Boston, U. S. A.: Joseph 
Armstrong. 1902. [This book is described as “the Text- 
Book of Christian Science,” and is bound and printed so as, 
more or less, to resemble the New Testament.] 
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“ churches,” has raised incalculable funds, and produces, 
both in America and in England, an unbounded enthusi- 
asm amongst its professors. (I entreat readers of this 
article to study the characteristic extracts given below, 
and then to ponder what Mr. Clemens has said. I have 
done my utmost not to treat them unfairly by depriving 
them of any context that could possibly illuminate or 
correct their meaning.) (1) 

This phenomenon, then—the success of the system 
under these circumstances—is probably the weightiest 
argument that can be advanced in Mrs, Eddy’s favor; 
it is far more remarkable than any miracle of faith- 
healing such as those she claims to have performed, for 
she has done more than mend broken tissues by an appli- 
cation of mind, she has mended broken minds by an appli- 


(1) Extracts from Science and Health, with Key to the Scrip- 
tures: 

“Man in the likeness of God, as revealed in Science, cannot 
help being immortal. Though the grass seemeth to wither and 
the flower to fade, they reappear. Erase the figures which ex- 
press number, silence the tones of music, give to the worms 
the body called man, and yet the producing, governing Divine 
Principle lives on—in the one case as truly as in the other— 
despite the so-called laws of matter, which define man as mortal. 
Though the inharmony resulting from material senses hides the 
harmony of Science, it cannot destroy the Divine Principle 
thereof. In Science, man’s immortality depends on that of God, 
good, and follows it as a necessary consequence” (Explanatory 
heading, “ Mind’s manifestations immortal”), p. 81. 

“You say a boil is painful; but that is impossible, for matter 
without mind is not painful. The boil simply manifests your 
belief in pain, through inflammation and swelling; and you call 
this belief a boil. Now administer mentally to your patient a 
high’ attenuation of truth on this subject, and it will soon cure 
the boil. The fact that pain cannot exist where there is no mortal 
mind to feel it, is a proof that this so-called mind makes its own 
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cation of nonsense. There seems no doubt of this. It 
is within the writer’s own experience that she has given 
purpose and determination to the feeble, enthusiasm to 
the lukewarm and hope to the hopeless; she has done 
even more than this, she has given a consciousness of 
the spiritual to the convinced materialist. 

Now it is not the object of this paper to discuss Mrs. 
Eddy’s philosophical and religious system, although, as 
will be indicated later, there would seem to be need for 
an exhaustive study of this kind. Hitherto, however, 
there has not been a single independent thinker, whether 
philosopher or theologian, who has ever dreamed of 
taking her seriously. The danger does not lie in her 
theories, but in her practice; not in the form of thought 
in which she precipitates her mind, but in the undoubted 
power that lies beneath it, proved plainly enough by her 
success. 
pain—that is, its own belief in pain” (Explanatory heading, 
“ Origin of pain”), p. 153. 

“Called to the bed of death, what material remedy have we, 
when all such remedies have already failed? Spirit is our last re- 
sort ; but it should have been our first and only resort, not the last. 
The dream of death is to be mastered by mind here or here- 
after. Thought will waken from its own material declaration, 
‘I am dead,’ to catch this trumpet-word of truth, ‘There is no 
death, no inaction, over-action or re-action.’” p. 427. 

“A thorough perusal of the author’s publications heals sick- 
ness. If patients sometimes seem worse while reading this book, 
the change may either arise from the alarm of the physician, 
or mark the crisis of the disease. Perseverance in its perusal 
has generally healed them completely.” p. 446. 

Exegesis of Gen. i, 10: And God called the dry land Earth; 
and the gathering together of the waters called He Seas; and 
God saw that it was good. 

“Here the human concept and Divine idea seem confused 
‘by the translator, but they are not so in the scientifically Chris- 
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From the fact of this startling success, as from the 
success of any movement, however grotesque, it is only 
possible to draw the conclusion that she has hit, in some 
degree at least, upon a neglected or an overlaid truth, 
some point on which she has succeeded in tapping one of 
the deep underground principles that, however they may 
be denied or ignored by those to whom she appeals, yet 
have an immense influence upon unconscious thought. A 
parallel phenomenon made its appearance some years ago 
under the auspices of another woman, Madame Blavat- 
sky; Theosophy flourished also in English-speaking 
countries, attracted the same kind of minds, produced the 
same kind of effects, and was based, it would seem, upon 
the same principle. That principle, I think, is the very 
elementary and familiar one, that mind is superior to 


tian meaning of the text. Upon Adam devolves the pleasurable 
task of finding names for all material things; but Adam has 
not yet appeared in the narrative. In metaphor, the dry land 
illustrates the absolute formations instituted by mind, while 
water symbolizes its elements. Spirit duly feeds and clothes every 
object, as it appears in the line of creation, so that it may ex- 
press the fatherhood and motherhood of God. Spirit names and 
blesses all. Without natures particularly defined, all things would 
be alike, and creation full of nameless children—wanderers from 
the parent Mind, strangers in a tangled wilderness.” p. 507. 
“The word Adam is from the Hebrew adamah, signifying the 
red color of the ground, dust, nothingness, Divide the name 
Adam into two syllables, and it reads, a dam, or obstruction. 
This suggests the thought of something fluid, of mortal mind in 
solution; it further suggests the thought of that ‘darkness 
upon the face of the deep,’ when matter or dust was 
deemed the agent of Deity in creating man—when matter stood 
opposed to Spirit as that which is accursed. Here a dam is not 
a mere play upon words, for it means much, .. .” p. 338. 
“Gihon (river). The rights of woman acknowledged morally, 
civilly, and socially.” p. 587. 
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matter. In illustration of this Madame Blavatsky re- 
integrated broken tea-cups and precipitated notes from 
the ceiling; and Mrs. Eddy to-day heals headaches and 
hopes to heal broken limbs, “ Until the advancing age,” 
she writes, “ admits the efficacy and supremacy of mind, 
it is better to leave surgery and the adjustment of broken 
bones and dislocations to the fingers of a surgeon, while 
you confine yourself chiefly to mental reconstruction or 
the prevention of inflammation.” (1) 

Now it is pathetic that this fact has dawned upon so 
many in the guise of a new revelation; but the reason is 
not far to seek. Upon the amateur conventionalist, 
whether a professing Christian or an unconscious Deist, 
there has been falling, during the recent years of scien- 
tific research, an uneasy doubt as to the very foundations 
and fabric of spiritual belief. He has seen, he thinks, 
his old idols fall one by one, and the rats run out, and he 
has begun to ask himself whether those idols really cor- 
respond to anything at all except his own aspirations. 
He has begun to wonder, with terror, whether Evolution 
may not be an explanation as well as a label, whether, 
in spite of his inexplicable ideals, mind will not ulti- 
mately be found to be the product and inferior of matter, 
instead of its origin and superior, And this kind of con- 
ventionalist forms a very large class indeed. If it is true 
that Catholicism throws off superstition as its waste 
product, it may surely be said, without bigotry and with 
far more truth, that Protestantism tends to produce this 
kind of unwilling materialism. (The success of Mr. 
Campbell’s volume on the New Theology is a symptom 
of the same tendency on this side of the Atlantic.) The 
same temper of mind that in the sixteenth century sees 


(1) p. 401. 
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nothing but bread in the Blessed Sacrament, in the nine- 
teenth sees no Divinity in Jesus Christ other than that 
which is common (it is said) to all human nature, and 
in the twentieth no mind except that generated by ether- 
ealized matter. 

Yet this tendency does not make way without a strug- 
gle; men regret even while they acknowledge the fall of 
their gods; and it is in this regret that Mrs. Eddy has 
found her field of victory. It is to these wounded souls 
that she ministers. She has left untouched the incurably 
Catholic Latin nations, for whom spiritual truth stands or 
falls with the Church; and she has dawned, like an angel 
of light and truth, upon those who were sorrowfully 
leaving hold of the supernatural altogether. Further, 
she has been not a little aided in this by the growing in- 
terest that America takes in psychology. Side by side 
with materialists have been increasing those students of 
human nature, both quack and genuine, who are seeking 
to find the meaning of things in man’s own inner life, 
and who have succeeded, to some extent, in classifying 
phenomena in these terms. It does not at all affect the 
point that they, and even Mrs. Eddy, properly belong 
to Pantheism. The truth is that, Pantheist or not, she, 
at any rate, regards mind as the initial and not the termi- 
nal point of consciousness, as the origin and not the prod- 
uct of matter, although it is only fair to say that she 
rejects such terminology altogether. But from this 
position (which is hers, however much she may protest) 
she deduces, and rightly, within limits, that mind is the 
lord and not the servant of matter; and she illustrates and 
even demonstrates this in several ways. 

First, she produces undoubted instances of “ faith- 
healing.” It does not matter at all that many of these 
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are supported by ludicrously inadequate evidence, and 
described in terms that go far to shake their credi- 
bility.(1) The fact remains that persons in large num- 
bers can be found to come forward and declare that they 
have been healed by an application of her system; and 
to the student of the law of self-suggestion the fact offers 
no difficulty at all. Next, she gives in an accessible form 
a method by which anyone may test in a slight degree for 
himself the power of this law. In what Mr. Clemens 
calls her “incantations” she supplies a kind of creed, in 
semi-rhythmical form, which may easily be committed to 
memory, and which is vague enough and full enough 
of sententiousness to produce a faint sense of spirituality 
and breadth; and this creed, to the effect that “ God is 
All; and God is Good,” and the rest, resembles the 
Dervish repetition of the name of Allah, in its simplicity, 


(1) For example: “ From childhood to the time of my heal- 
ing, which, to me, included many weary lingering years, I can 
scarcely remember a time when I was not taking medicine in 
some form. I was a great sufferer the larger part of the time 

Some months after (she had received a Christian Science 
tract) the same lady gave me Science and Health, with Key to the 
Scriptures, to read, telling me it would heal me. I was then 
willing to try it. I was taking medicine every fifteen minutes 
and was nearly hopeless. . . That very day I threw away all 
my medicine and dismissed my physician. . . Not mention- 
ing the money paid for doctors’ bills, I gave for one medical 
book $3.50, for another $6.75, and after studying these I found 
that I had more diseases than before their purchase. For the 
small sum of three dollars I purchased a copy of Science and 
Health, and through reading it understandingly found I had no 
diseases . . .” p. 611-612. 

“The understanding that I got from reading Science and 
Health that God is All-in-All, that God is Life, leaves no room 
for catarrh, dyspepsia, the tobacco or the liquor habit. . . ” 
p. 659. 
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its ambiguous approximation to truth, and its soothing 
or exciting effect upon the mind. (It is not intended here 
to undervalue what the Catholic Church herself values, 
namely, the power of acts of faith expressed in verbal 
form; undoubtedly it would be foolish to ignore the aid 
offered by this method in the cause of truth. The point, 
rather, is to indicate the instruments of which Mrs. Eddy 
avails herself in the cause of falsehood.) Even her 
literary style, it may be, in its arbitrariness, its occasional 
employment of sonorous words and phrases, its mosaic 
of homeliness and sententiousness and the rest, may have 
something to do with the power of her book, since many 
minds are apt to confound vagueness with spirituality and 
to think that “ blessed words,” like “ Mesopotamia,” are a 
guarantee of the gift of prophecy. 

Finally, what is probably more important than all else, 
she has managed to employ upon the world in a direct 
form that very force which is the strong substratum of 
truth in her system, She practises what she preaches, 
and far more effectively. 

Now it is impossible, even for him who doubts the 
power of mind over matter, to doubt any longer, what 
Christians have always believed, the power of mind over 
mind. Christians, indeed, believe that the will of man 
can in prayer in some degree prevail upon the loving 
will of God Himself, who desires to be so moved. Even 
at the lowest estimate of prayer possible to a Christian, 
it must be allowed that the energy of a man’s impulse 
towards God. produces a certain effect upon the Sover- 
eign mind, that takes shape at least in an accession of 
grace to the petitioner. Further, as regards human rela- 
tionships, Christians have always insisted upon the de- 
sirability of frequenting the company of saints and of 
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avoiding the company of sinners—thus acknowledging 
the effect of character upon character, though safe- 
guarded by the supreme Will of God in a multitude of 
ways. It is not merely in what sinners or saints do or say 
that the advantage or the danger is believed to lie: even 
to be silent with a silent saint is to gain something from 
him; and the lives of those eminent for holiness are full 
of records of their own perceptions on this point. 

Now Mrs. Eddy has taken this truth, undoubtedly as 
much a law of God as that of physical force—and equally 
open to abuse—and has systematized it in what she calls 
“Demonstration.” “ Demonstration” consists in the in- 
tense fixing of a disciplined mind upon some object— 
practically, that is, the mind of the patient, either directly, 
or indirectly through the medium of the pain or disease 
from which he believes himself to be suffering, and which 
Mrs. Eddy assures him is no more than an illusion. The 
effect of this must obviously be great, and stands quite 
apart from the philosophical and religious theories on 
which she bases it: and by this method it seems probable 
she has succeeded firstly in conquering hypochondria and 
“hysterical simulation”? in an immense number of in- 
stances ; secondly in ameliorating the condition of many 
whose actual diseases depend directly upon the nervous 
system; thirdly, it is even possible she has won certain 
victories in the realm of disease whose connection with 
the nerves is not so apparent—as in the case of injured 
tissues—but whose connection may be none the less real, 
although indirect. These are, indeed, weighty testi- 
monials to aid her in her work; although, taken at ran- 
dom, and placed side by side with an equally casual 
selection from the cures at Lourdes, they cannot for an 
instant challenge these, either in the matter of inde- 
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pendent medical evidence, or of scientific statement or 
significance, or of anything else. Catholics need not be 
uneasy. The two sets are as apart as are the apocryphal 
from the genuine gospels. 

In this manner, with that extreme insistence upon 
continuous habits of self-control in things of the mind, 
in which she is plainly an expert, she has succeeded in 
forming groups of persons—in fact, by now, a very large 
community of persons—whose influence, considered only 
in respect of the fixity of their ideas, is bound to have a 
strongly infectious force upon the thoughts of those upon 
whom it is brought to bear ; and this is exactly where the 
heart of the mischief lies. It is true that she repudiates 
hypnotism, at least in its technical aspect, and she is no 
doubt sincere, now at any rate, in doing so; but the fact 
remains that her system is based upon nothing else than 
that upon which recent research tends to show that hyp- 
notism is also based, namely, the force of impressive and 
continuously sustained suggestion. We still know very 
little of the laws of this enormously important subject; 
but all modern study goes to indicate the possibility that 
even a small community utterly united in thought may 
be capable of a serious influence upon all comparatively 
passive minds about them. And it is exactly that impres- 
sion that those describe who, once under her spell, have 
succeeded in shaking it off. It was not her intellectual 
system, they say, that convinced them, though it may be 
they were attracted by her optimism, nor was it her 
“miracles” that compelled their assent; it rather was that 
they had a sense of being drawn into bonds by a mysteri- 
ous power that was all but irresistible—an intangible, in- 
definable force that, particularly in the company of 
“Scientists,” affected them so deeply as to seem a guar- 
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antee for the truth of the preposterous “ philosophy ” in 
which it was enshrined. 

These considerations open up a vast and little known 
field. In brief it is that department of subconscious life 
which certainly underlies the conscious, and of which, 
from its very nature, we can know very little. In no 
case, however, can our new knowledge of this realm 
affect the conclusions of theology proper any more than 
has our increased knowledge of physical nature. The pro- 
cesses of grace upon the one hand and of diabolical as- 
sault upon the other remain, of course, in their essence, 
precisely where they did before, even if it may not be 
said that the modes of their working do not actually 
become more imaginatively possible than ever, If cer- 
tain supposed instances of the action of grace or tempta- 
tion are found to be explicable on human rather than on - 
supernatural grounds, on the other side our perception 
of this new field of subconsciousness adds enormously to 
suggestiveness and discloses to us avenues through which 
it may be approached from the invisible world far more 
numerous than before; further, we become aware of a 
new corroboration of our belief that in the world of 
thought the mind may be outraged by mental assault, 
and assisted by supernatural agency, as we have always 
known that the body may be outraged and assisted by 
physical nature without thereby the soul itself neces- 
sarily capitulating to good or evil. But this question was 
discussed in a recent number of this Review, and there 
is not space to pursue it further now, 

Before, then, Christian Science can be adequately met 
upon its own ground, it will be necessary that we know a 
great deal more about this obscure subject. The present 
state of things is as if a body of amateur experimentalists 
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had discovered how to avail themselves of a new combina- 
tion of gases of whose constituent parts they were largely 
ignorant. We cannot simply laugh at “Christian 
Science,” since it partly succeeds; it is not enough to 
show the absurdity of its intellectual system; we must 
know more of the force which is so adroitly used before 
we can understand its antidote; further, even as Catho- 
lics, we ought to learn to understand more exactly the 
dividing-line that separates the supernatural from the 
psychical, or, rather, their inter-relation, just as we are 
fast learning the inter-relation of the physical and the 
supernatural. On the one hand there are the dogmatic 
truths of the Sovereignty of God and of the simple 
efficacy of prayer; on the other hand there is the truth 
that God reveals Himself in Law, and that in the range 
of Law there lies the psychical no less than the physical. 
A farmer who prays for fine weather and neglects, culpa- 
bly or even inculpably, to cover his ricks, will not neces- 
sarily be rendered immune from the effects of rain: a 
Christian who prefers to shut his eyes to psychical re- 
search and to rely solely upon petition is probably no 
more immune from injury. 

Meanwhile we must cover our ricks. 

Firstly, then, in dealing with those who are in danger, 
we must not altogether neglect the “ intellectual” side of 
“Christian Science.” It is almost impossible to believe 
that any independent mind examining ‘“ Christian 
Science”’ in this aspect only can fall under its sway, 
even if it is allured by the ingenious argument that once 
before, twenty centuries ago, the “wisdom of God” 
appeared foolishness to the “wise.” The parallel is 
almost ludicrously at fault. Both Christianity and 
“Christian Science,” it is true, began with a small body 
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entirely convinced of its tenets; both were accused of 
folly; both were accompanied in their origins by what 
appeared to be supernatural occurrences. But the same 
credentials can be brought forward on behalf of any 
fantastic sect that has ever had any vogue at all. 

Christianity does not rely on the accusation of folly as 
an actual credential, nor was it rejected by the “wise” 
because its tenets were contrary to reason, but because it 
appeared to be contrary to experience in its fundamental 
truth of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ; because it 
seemed subversive of the social order, and because its 
adherents were drawn chiefly from the despised classes. 
St. Paul was not accused, so far as history relates, of 
denying the value of the senses; in fact, it was because 
he insisted upon their value in one instance that he was 
called mad; nor was it ever pointed out by the Athenian 
logicians that he contradicted himself flatly and re- 
peatedly upon the Hill of Mars. “ Christian Science,” 
however, presents propositions contrary not only to the 
experience of the senses, but to the basis of all reason 
and argument whatsoever, in denying any reality to mat- 
ter, and, practically, any intelligent meaning to language ; 
it keeps remarkably apart from the poor and despised, 
and it cannot be argued that its tenets are particularly 
subversive of society. 

We need, then, some clear and patient thinker, with 
a gift of expression, to dissect Mrs. Eddy’s works, and 
to set out plainly and simply her confusions of thought 
and phrase. It is not likely, indeed, that many Catholics 
will be affected by her books, or that those who have any 
real knowledge of sacramental truth, or of sin and for- 
giveness and the Cross, will be persuaded to her view 
that matter, sin and pain have no existence. Yet in- 
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stances have been known, and it is unfortunate that there 
is no clearly written book to put in their hands. 

But it is above all necessary that such a book should 
not be merely contemptuous, still less violent. Heresies 
are not crushed in the Protestant world by simple de- 
nunciation; they are met far more effectively by an 
acknowledgment of the distorted truth to which they 
witness, and a sifting of the truth from falsehood. Any 
writer, then, who undertakes this task must know some- 
thing of psychology and of the laws that are beginning 
to be dimly apparent in that realm. THe should have, 
also, a keen sense of humor, well under control. 

Rosert HucH Benson. 
The Dublin Review. 








The Crusade Against Tuberculosis* 
wom 


Tuberculosis is as old as history. Isocrates wrote of 
it in the fifth century, B.C. Hippocrates described it in 
every detail. Such men as Aristotle, Galen, Lomminus, 
Ballonius and Riverius wrote about it. In more recent 
times practically all the great writers of medicine devoted 
much space to it and gave full description of it. 

Beyond the horizon of history we see its shadow in 
tradition, and we find evidences of it in the relics dugs up 
by the Egyptologists. It is believed by many commenta- 
tors on the Scriptures to have been one of the plagues of 
Egypt. We can certainly see some of its terrors in the 
figure of speech used by Moses in the Exodus. 

It probably came to Greece from Egypt with the 
Egyptian civilization, though for this we have no his- 
torical evidence. As Egypt got its civilization from the 
Far East, we may perhaps further assume that the 
Egyptians brought it from the East. We may reasonably 
infer that it went with the Grecian civilization to Rome, 

*Dr. Lawrence F. Flick, to whom we are indebted for this 
valuable paper, is the medical director of the Henry Phipps Insti- 
tute of Philadelphia, and was chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee on Arrangements of the Sixth International Congress on 
Tuberculosis, recently held in Washington. The first organized 
movement in the United States, and for that matter, in the world, 
was begun by the Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, in 1892, under the leadership of -Dr. Flick. 
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and that it spread with the Roman civilization over 
Europe. 

Some of the coloring of the historical picture which 
has faded out can be supplied by our present knowledge 
of the disease. The immunity of races, as we now find it, 
enables us in a measure to trace the chronological spread 
of the disease. We recognize a racial immunity, which 
varies in different peoples. This immunity has grown 
out of exposure to the disease and is strong or weak in 
proportion to the length of exposure. 

The Jewish race has the strongest immunity. From 
this we may infer that the Jewish race has been exposed 
to the disease longest, and that its exposure may antedate 
the bondage in Egypt. The Greek and the Latins have 
a better immunity than some of the other European races. 
The Teutons have a better immunity than the Celts. As 
the Roman civilization spread over Europe it no doubt 
carried with it the disease, but failing to penetrate into 
the fastnesses into which the Celts retreated, this race 
escaped, to be infected at a later period. 

With some of the younger peoples which have come 
within the horizon of history in more modern times, we 
have a pretty accurate record of the introduction of the 
disease. The American Indians, for example, had no 
tuberculosis before contact with the white man. The 
African negroes and the natives of such islands as the 
Sandwich Islands and the Bermudas also were free from 
tuberculosis until visited by Europeans. The people in- 
habiting these countries showed intense susceptibility to 
the disease when they came in contact with it. The 
American Indian and the American negro have developed 
some immunity during the centuries ot contact with white 
men, but are still much more susceptible than the older 
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races. The natives of the Hawaiians and the Bermudas 
have apparently developed some immunity, but have be- 
come almost extinct in the process. 

At the present time tuberculosis exists in every part of 
the world except perhaps a few places in the Andes 
Mountains and the far northern and far southern coun- 
tries to which the disease has not yet been carried. These 
places have remained free because they have not yet 
known the footsteps of the white man. Their uninvaded 
area is constantly diminishing and is certain to be over- 
run sooner or later unless saved by the modern crusade 
against the disease. 

The prevalence of tuberculosis throughout the world 
can best be pictured by its death rate. No one has ever 
computed accurately how many people die annually from 
this disease, but we can get a pretty fair picture from 
statistics of some of the countries in which correct 
records are kept. The United States loses annually be- 
tween one and two hundred thousand of its inhabitants. 
Germany loses upwards of one hundred thousand. Eng- 
land loses about sixty thousand. France loses between 
sixty and one hundred thousand. These are the coun- 
tries, moreover, in which the death rate from the disease 
is relatively low. Austria and Russia, for example, have 
a much higher death rate than any of these countries. 

The prevalence of tuberculosis among human beings 
is only part of the picture. The other part is found in 
the distribution of the disease among animals of all 
kinds. Among cattle the disease is as great a scourge as 
among human beings. The cow, which is perhaps man’s 
most useful animal, is exceedingly prone to it. Other 
animals which are used for food by man, such as the hog, 
the sheep and fowl, are quite susceptible to it. Even wild 
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animals sometimes get it, but less frequently than domes- 
tic animals. The fishes of the sea may get it, but usually 
are free from it. The birds of the air get it. In fact, 
every form of life in the animal kingdom is capable of 
developing the disease. 

Looking backward over the pages of history we are 
struck with the complete subjugation of the human race 
at all times throughout civilization to this disease. Men 
feared it as a visitation of Providence. Here and there 
a great mind recognized the possibility of resistance, but 
the masses seemed everywhere listless and non-resistant. 
Isocrates looked upon the disease as contagious, and after 
him such men as Aristotle, Galen, Morton, Morgagni, 
Valsalva and a host of others, and in this idea of con- 
tagion there was the germ of resistance had it been de- 
veloped. Unfortunately no man rose up to promulgate 
the idea and to bring it to fructification, 

The first attempt on record to make a stand against the 
disease was inspired by the doctrine of contagion and was 
made in Spain and her provinces in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. How Spain came to accept and 
promulgate the idea of contagion and to legislate for the 
prevention of the disease is not known, as we have no 
record of the movement. We really have a better record 
of the law and its operation in the kingdom of Naples, 
which was a province of Spain, than in Spain itself. The 
law in Naples was passed on July 19, 1782. Its strin- 
gency implies a pretty wide promulgation of the doctrine 
of contagion. It required a report by the physician under 
heavy penalties of every case of tuberculosis when the 
contagious stage had been reached. It provided for an 
inventory of everything belonging to the patient, with 
cleansing or destruction for the protection of others. It 
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segregated the sick poor in hospitals, and took precau- 
tions against contagion in hospitals by cleansing and 
separate storage of things belonging to the victims 
brought in. It forced the sale and purchase of objects 
which had been used by consumptives, and provided for 
the proper cleansing of everything which had been con- 
taminated. The operation of this law over a period of 
fifty years greatly reduced the mortality from the dis- 
ease. Unfortunately with the reduction in mortality the 
value of the law became less apparent and the law was 
allowed to fall into desuetude and finally to be repealed. 
Thus the knowledge which had come into the world was 
again lost. 

When medical men began to study diseases from the 
anatomical point of view to find out what changes oc- 
curred in the organs which had been invaded, it became 
manifest that what was known as consumption was a 
much more complex condition than had been supposed 
and that there was a connection between it and conditions 
which had been unrecognized as having any connection 
with it but had been looked upon as other diseases. This 
at once unified many diseases which Hippocrates, Galen 
and all who followed them for centuries had described 
under different headings. It really was a matter of stages 
of one and the same disease. The early stage was found 
to be the formation of a little lump, which in the Latin 
phraseology of those days was called a tubercle, the 
diminutive of tuber. This little lump grows in the tissue 
and by coalescence gets larger until it finally may assume 
fair proportions. After a certain time it becomes cheesey, 
that is, it breaks down into dead material and, when it 
has liquified, nature by a process of ulceration throws 
it off and a cavity ensues. This is the stage which is 
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classically known as consumption. Seeing side by side 
the diminutive little lump, the large lump, the lump 
changed into cheesey matter, the partially full and the 
empty cavity, the investigator quickly reasoned out the 
proper relationship between them. The scientific term of 
tuberculosis was given to the disease which presented 
these conditions known under different names, and grad- 
ually this term superseded the colloquial names of con- 
sumption and phthisis. 

Although the words consumption and tuberculosis are 
now used synonymously, and are looked upon by the 
people as representing one and the same thing, scienti- 
fically a difference again has come to be recognized be- 
tween the two conditions. Further investigation has 
shown that the early stage, in which the tubercle is 
found, is due to the tubercle bacillus alone, and that in 
the latter process, in which the softening occurs and the 
ulceration takes place, a mixed infection exists that is a 
co-operation between the tubercle bacillus and other 
micro-organisms which do not really grow upon living 
tissue but grow very freely upon dead tissue, and change 
that tissue into inorganic matter. Sometimes, moreover, 
the whole process for destruction is aided by other 
micro-organisms which also grow upon living tissue, and 
by their growth in the same tissues and at the same time 
as the tubercle bacillus help to reduce the vitality of the 
individual, making soil thereby for more speedy growth of 
both the tubercle bacillus and the micro-organisms which 
break down tissue. It is really this mixed infection, with 
its poisoning and the ulceration accompanying it, which 
produces the symptoms known as consumption. Until it 
occurs, tuberculosis sets up few symptoms, except rarely 
when the tubercle bacillus is so thickly sown in all the 
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tissues of the body that its rapid growth sets up a poison- 
ing with high fever, intense depression and rapid emacia- 
tion. This condition is known as miliary tuberculosis, or 
galloping consumption. 

Modern investigation has given us other knowledge of 
tuberculosis which necessitates a complete reversal of 
former classical views upon the subject. It has been 
proven that tuberculosis is not inherited. In very rare 
instances a child is born with tuberculosis, but even then 
the disease has been contracted by contagion and not by 
inheritance. Children of tuberculous mothers usually are 
entirely free from the disease, and if protected from im- 
plantation by contagion remain free from it. 

The idea of heredity sprang from the peculiar con- 
tagiousness of the disease. It takes long intimate asso- 
ciations with a tuberculous subject to get an implantation 
capable of overcoming individual immunity and fructify- 
ing into a fully developed case of consumption. Family 
relationship, in the home, gives the best natural conditions 
for successful implantation, and therefore tuberculosis has 
always developed along the family tree. Transmission 
from one family to another of course takes place too, but 
is less noticeable because less frequent than from one 
member of a family to another. Moreover, transmission 
from person to person was difficult to interpret, being 
intelligible only through an intervention of Providence, 
whilst transmission from one member of a family to 
another seemed to be self-evident. As usual the easy 
conclusion was accepted for the truth. 

Instead of tuberculosis being hereditary, an immunity 
is inherited by the offspring of the consumptive, which, 
whilst at first incomplete, gradually becomes stronger 
from generation to generation until ultimately it saves 
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the remnant of the family. This immunity has saved 
the human family and accounts for the varying suscepti- 
bility of peoples accordingly as they have been exposed 
to the disease for a shorter or longer time. 

Just what constitutes immunity we do not know, but 
with our knowledge of botany we can formulate theories. 
The farmer knows, for example, that he cannot grow 
the same crops continuously upon the same soil without 
either an interval of rest or a fertilization of the soil. 
Even with fertilization in time the seed which he plants 
will not germinate, In tuberculosis probably much the 
same fundamental law holds good. Either something is 
taken out of the soil or something is placed in it by the 
tubercle bacillus, thereby interfering with germination 
and prosperous growth. 

Immunity may be individual, being acquired by the 
struggle against the disease. Recovery from the disease 
probably depends largely upon development of this im- 
munity. Tuberculosis is strictly a local disease. The 
tubercle bacillus usually locates in some tissue of the body 
and not in the entire body. It runs through its cycle 
of life in this locality and then is taken back into the 
system to locate in another place near the first or perhaps 
at a distance from it, again to run through its cycle of 
life. Being a local disease, the fluids of the body do not 
absorb enough toxine to bring about a change in the 
elements of the body capable of resisting further im- 
plantation; but with each process some toxines are ab- 
sorbed and the resistance is increased, until finally the 
individual gradually acquires sufficient change in his tis- 
sues to enable him to resist further implantation and is 
immune. Unfortunately this immunity often comes too 
late, after important organs have been destroyed, and 
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even when it comes in time often is not permanent. 
Persons who have made fair recoveries from tuberculosis 
often get relapses after years because living tubercle 
bacilli which have remained in their tissues again start 
up a process when the immunity is worn out. 

Immunity furnishes the key-note to the modern cure 
of tuberculosis, and is the foundation of all successful 
treatment. It gives hopes of a specific remedy and per- 
haps a successful vaccination. Calmette claims that if a 
young animal can be given a very minute dose of tubercle 
bacilli, and be segregated and protected until it has re- 
covered, it will be immune from future attacks.. The 
immunity which children of tuberculosis parents some- 
times possess may be an exemplification of immunity 
acquired in this way in early life. The tuberculin and 
serum treatments are based upon immunity, as are also 
forced feeding and outdoor life. 

With the knowledge which came with the anatomical 
study of disease, the contagious theory of tuberculosis 
again began to take hold of the medical mind. Ex- 
periments upon animals seemed to show that the dis- 
ease was due to living matter of some kind, and that its 
spread from one person to another depended upon this 
living matter. Pasteur’s discovery of the micro-organic 
world stimulated scientists to look for the particular liv- 
ing thing. Koch discovered it in the little microscopic 
rod which he named the tubercle bacillus. Further study 
proved this little rod to be a living entity possessing all 
the essential qualities of living things and belonging, ac- 
cording to its cycle of life, to the vegetable kingdom. At 
first there was opposition to accepting this living entity 
as the cause of tuberculosis, but careful scientific investi- 
gation in all parts of the world by well trained men 
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proved the correctness of Koch’s conclusions, and for all 
time the question of the origin and mode of development 
of consumption was settled. 

The establishment of the micro-organic cause of 
tuberculosis carried with it as a corollary the prevention 
of the disease. Practical minds at once asked: ‘“ Why 
not prevent a disease which brings so much sorrow and 
affliction to the human family if it is preventable?” 
Sympathetic hearts answered: “We will prevent it,” 
and the crusade against tuberculosis began. Koch dis- 
covered the tubercle bacillus in 1882, and with the flash- 
ing of the news of his discovery over the world there went 
a signal for concerted preparation for the war against 
the arch enemy of mankind. Even before men fully 
realized the significance of Koch’s discovery, they were 
thinking about and planning how to circtimvent the spread 
of the disease which owes its existence to the little micro- 
organisms made known to the world by Koch. 

The development of the crusade against tuberculosis 
throughout the civilized world since 1882 presents one of 
the most marvelous pictures of concerted endeavor for 
human _ well-being that the world has scen. First the 
scientist was set aflame with an ardent desire to stamp 
out tuberculosis because he best realized and understood 
its feasibility ; next those in touch with him, who, by reason 
of some knowledge of scientific matters, were able to 
grasp the full meaning of the undertaking were set afire; 
and then all those who had heard of the matter and had 
ever thought of doing something for their fellow-men 
caught the blaze. Soon the world witnessed a concerted 
movement for the spread of the new knowledge and the 
application of the lesson taught by it which carried all 
opposition before it and wrested traditions and teachings 
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from their foundations, replacing them with the new ideas 
diametrically opposite to those torn down. Never in the 
history of mankind has the world witnessed so complete 
and radical a change of thought upon a subject concerned 
with man’s happiness and welfare and reaching so far 
into every side of his social life as that which has been 
brought about in regard to the cause, the treatment and 
the prevention of tuberculosis. What was rank heresy 
even a decade ago is now the sane faith of all mankind. 

The first organized movement for the suppression of 
tuberculosis took place in Philadelphia in February, 1892, 
when the Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis was founded. According to its annouficemént 
this Society was founded for the purpose of preventing 
tuberculosis: (1) By promulgating the doctrine of the 
contagiousness of the disease; (2) by instructing the 
public in practical methods of avoidance and prevention ; 
(3) by visiting the consumptive poor and supplying them 
with the necessary materials with which to protect them- 
selves against the disease and instructing them in their 
use; (4) by furnishing the consumptive poor with hos- 
pital treatment; (5) by co-operating with Boards of 
Health in such measures as they might adopt for the 
prevention of the disease; (6) by advocating the enact- 
ment of appropriate laws for the prevention of the 
disease; (7) by such other methods as the Society might 
from time to time adopt. This program briefly sets forth 
the modern campaign against tuberculosis. 

Almost simultaneous with the organization of the 
Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
a League against Tuberculosis was organized in Paris. 
Three years later, in 1895, the German Central Committee 
for the Control of Tuberculosis was organized under the 
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leadership of Furst Zu Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst, Sec- 
retary of State of the German Empire. This Committee 
was composed of representative men from all parts of 
Germany. The chief item of its program was the es- 
tablishment of sanatoria for the treatment of tuberculosis 
Great Britain organized a Society for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis under the leadership of King Edward 
VII, then Prince of Wales, in 1898. The Argentine Re- 
public organized a League against Tuberculosis in 1901. 
During the same year the Latin American countries 
appointed a Central International Committee for the con- 
trol of tuberculosis. In 1903 a National Society for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis was organized in 
the United States. Sweden organized a National Anti- 
Tuberculosis Society under the leadership of Crown 
Prince Gustav, in-1904. Since the organization of the 
first Society in 1893, societies and leagues have been or- 
ganized in almost every country of the world, and in the 
United States in neary every state of the Union and in 
every large city. All of these organizations have adopted 
a similar program to that set forth by the first Society. 
In 1898 some of the leaders of the new movement met 
in Paris and organized the first International Congress on 
Tuberculosis. The same gentlemen met again with many 
accessions in Berlin in 1899, in Naples in 1900, in London 
in 1901, and a second time in Paris in 1905. Each meet- 
ing was larger than the preceding one and each time the 
resources of the campaign were greater and of more im- 
portance. The Congress met for the sixth time in Wash- 
ington this year with a membership of nearly seven thou- 
sand and an exhibit of the campaign against tuberculosis 
in concrete form which covered nearly one hundred 
thousand feet of floor space. Representatives of prac- 
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tically all the civilized countries of the world participated, 
and the exhibit was the most notable of its kind which has 
yet been brought together. The transactions of this 
Congress in printed form will probably make six volumes 
of eight hundred pages each. 

When the founders of the International Congress on 
Tuberculosis met in Paris in 1898, Von Schroetter, of 
Vienna, suggested that an International Society for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis be organized as a 
bond of union between the national organizations. The 
idea took form in 1902 in Berlin at a Conference of rep- 
resentatives from all parts of the world. Since 1902 
this International Society has met annually in conference, 
its meetings having been held in Paris in 1903, in Copen- 
hagen in 1904, in Paris again in 1905, at The Hague in 
1906, in Vienna in 1907, and in Philadelphia in 1908. 
This Association is made up of delegates of National 
Associations and is therefore a selected body of men. At 
its conferences it discusses subjects which are burning 
questions for the time being, and when possible it reaches 
conclusions on these subjects and makes recommendations 
for the practical application of knowledge acquired and 
theories accepted. 

As the crusade is now organized there is an Inter- 
national Society for the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis, there are national societies in every civilized coun- 
try of the world, there are societies in almost every gov- 
ernmental subdivision of every country of the world, 
there are societies in most of the large cities, and there 
are societies even in small towns and country districts. 
All of these organizations are bound together more or 
less and are working harmoniously along well defined 
lines and upon approved methods. Every year there is a 
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Conference of the International Associaticn in some large 
center of population which serves for the time being as 
the hub of radiation for the influence of the Conference 
over the world. Every three years there is an Inter- 
national Congress composed of delegates or organizations, 
of governmental officials and of private individuals who 
are interested in the campaign. These people come to- 
gether from all parts of the world for exchange of 
thought and mutual enlightenment. Usually the Congress 
is held under the auspices of a government or an Inter- 
national Association. 

The concrete form or material expression of the cru- 
sade at present consists of literature for educational pur- 
poses, of sanatoria for the treatment of early cases of 
tiiberculosis, of sanatoria for the treatment of more ad- 
vanced cases which are, however, still curable, of dispen- 
saties for the treatment of ambulant cases, of church 
classes for the treatment and education of ambulant cases, 
of convalescent farms for the hardening and preservation 
of cases which have been restored to health, of day camps 
and night camps for the aid of persons who are making 
a brave struggle against the disease without giving up 
their occupation and the social burden which legitimately 
belongs to them, of nursing societies which extend aid to 
those who are stricken down in a helpless condition in 
their own homes, and of hospitals for the advanced dying 
cases who, by reason of poverty, cannot be properly cared 
for at home and drag down their relatives through con- 
tagion and the burden which they place upon them. These 
agencies have been created and are maintained by in- 
dividuals, by societies, by churches, by religious com- 
munities, by business corporations and by governments. 
Millions of dollars have already been expended on the 
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equipment of these agencies, and millions of dollars are 
spent annually in their maintenance. 

The curability of tuberculosis has been well established. 
Nature cures many cases without medical intervention. 
This is shown by the recoveries in persons who have died 
from other diseases found at autopsies. It is probable 
that one-half of all who get implantations recover without 
suffering any serious inconvenience from the disease and 
usually without discovering that they have it. With so 
strong tendency to recovery all probably would recover 
were it not for the exigencies of life and intervention of 
other micro-organisms. Tuberculosis in its early stage 
really does not amount to a disease because it does not 
interfere with the pursuit of happiness. In conse- 
quence the infected individual conspires with the tubercle 
bacillus for his own destruction by consuming his energies 
in work or dissipation when he needs them for fighting 
an invading enemy. If he is well to do he burns himself 
up in the pursuit of pleasure, and if he is poor he con- 
sumes himself in work to avoid starvation. He does not 
put his body at rest until it can accumulate enough 
energy for disease-fighting purposes in addition to the 
demands of daily occupation. When nature prompts him 
to do so by a feeling of lassitude and malaise, he does not 
give heed, either because he cannot or does not want to. 
Often he makes a fair struggle against the parasite which 
is consuming him, but in his reduced condition loses the 
fight through the intervention of other micro-organisms 
which come to the aid of the tubercle bacillus. Colds, 
influenza and pneumonia help to bring him down or else 
themselves help to give the final fatal blow. In the 
long-drawn-out struggle the machinery of the body 
gradually gives way, waste is no longer properly thrown 
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out, energy is defectively and insufficiently produced, and 
out of all this the micro-organisms get a rich, fertile soil. 
The victim goes under through his own bad management. 

The modern treatment of tuberculosis is merely a set- 
ting to rights of the things which have gone wrong in 
the body of the individual who has been implanted with 
the tubercle bacillus. When the implantation has been 
recent, and even when it has been of some standing 
without destruction of tissue, it is a very simple matte: 
Conservation of the energies by rest, improvement of 
nutrition by selected food, and life in the open air and 
restoration of the normal physiological functions of the 
body when these have been vitiated by bad habits of life 
or excesses of any kind, will bring about a cure. [ven 
when the disease is far advanced these same measures 
will bring wonderful results if persevered in long enough. 
It is all a matter of a fair, common-sense supervision of 
a fight between the human organism and invading micro- 
organisms with a proper sympathy for the human or- 
ganism. 

In the more advanced stages of tuberculosis the in- 
vaded organism is much handicapped and needs help. 
Here the well-trained expert can give valuable assistance, 
The old-time remedies, especially those which were given 
for cough, should be eschewed. It is better to have no 
remedies than the wrong one. When there is doubt 

nothing should be given. The old-time dependence on 
’ climate also should be given up. It is a pitfall in which 
many have lost their lives. There is no curative value 
in climate. For ages people have recovered in all climates. 
That place which gives the individual most comfort for 
the least money and least worry and friction in the 
ordinary vocations of life is the best place for him to work 
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out his cure. It also will be the best place for him when 
he has recovered. 

The prevention of tuberculosis is the most important 
work in the crusade. It is not only possible but easy. 
So thorough is our knowledge of the tubercle bacillus 
and its habits of life that we can plan a campaign for its 
complete extermination. We know its haunts, we know 
its strength and its weakness, and we know our resources 
for fighting it. The line of battle has been drawn and 
victorious skirmishes have been held, 
hence will probably see the conquest won. 

Our resources are our organizations for educational 
purposes, health offices, health laws and regulations, gov- 
ernmental equipment for disinfection, dispensaries, day 
and night camps, classes, sanatoria, convalescent farms 
and hospitals. All of these are of value and each fits 
into the plan of campaign. The one of greatest value is 
the hospital for advanced cases. 

Humane isolation of the advanced consumptive and of 
the early tuberculous subject in the acute ulcerative con- 
dition is our most valuable asset for prevention. This 
one measure would stamp out tuberculosis in a short 
time could it be universally employed. Even if used in 
part, it will ultimately stamp it out. Its potency has been 
exemplified wherever it has been used. 

England began to establish consumption hospitals from 
religious and philanthropic motives in the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. The annual bed-capacity of 
such hospitals did not amount to much before the middle 
of the century. In 1850 it had an annual isolating 
capacity of two thousand patients; in 1860 of three thou- 
sand, in 1870 of forty-five hundred, in 1880 of fifty-five 
hundred, in 1890 of seven thousand, and in 1906 of fifteen 
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thousand. During this time it had no other preventive 
measures in force. Between 1850 and 1906 there was a 
reduction in the death rate from tuberculosis in England 
of fifty-seven per cent., and this reduction increased and 
was cumulative in almost exact ratio with the increase 
and accumulated strength of the isolating capacity. The 
reduction, moreover, was greatest in those parts of 
England in which the isolating capacity was greatest, 
even including the city of London. 

Germany began to establish sanatoria in 1854. The 
first of these was private and drew patients from all parts 
of the world. In 1892 she started her public sanatoria. 
Her annual isolating capacity from her public sanatoria 
was five hundred in 1892, twenty-two thousand in 1902, 
and thirty-three thousand in 1906. Between 1892 and 
1906 there was a reduction in the death rate from tuber- 
culosis in Germany of thirty-one per cent., and here 
again there was a close relationship between the isolating 
capacity and the reduction as indicated by a definite 
ratio. In both England and Germany the reduction in 
death rate practically began with isolation, although iso- 
lation in the two countries did not begin at the same 
time. In Germany, moreover, the reduction in the death 
rate was more rapid than in England in almost the same 
proportion as the increase in isolating capacity was more 
rapid. 

The value of isolation as a factor in the prevention 
of tuberculosis is brought out very forcibly by a com- 
parison of the history of tuberculosis in London with 
a history of tuberculosis in Paris. In the middle of 
the nineteenth century London and Paris had the same 
death rate from tuberculosis. Since then London has had 
isolation in growing volume up to the present time and 
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Paris had none until a few years ago and even now has 
very little. London has had a reduction in its death 
rate from tuberculosis of nearly two-thirds, whilst Paris 
has had practically no reduction at all, The only thing in 
London non-existent in Paris which could account for its 
reduction is the hospital for contagious cases. 

Much has already been accomplished in the crusade 
against tuberculosis. Correct views about the disease 
have been promulgated. Before the world the disease 
has lost its reputation as the unconquerable foe of man- 
kind. The ray of hope in the breast of the stricken one 
has been blown into a flame of faith in the curability of 
the disease. The world has come to realize that the dis- 
ease can be stamped out. The death rate has already been 
much reduced throughout the civilized world. The most 
available methods of cure and prevention have been 
proven and accepted. Governments have been aroused 
to the importance of the work. People in every walk of 
life have enlisted in the cause. As the campaign now 
stands the fight ought to be a short one. It can be and 
should be the work of this generation and the crowning 
clory of the first half of the twentieth century. 
LawreENce F. Frick, M.D. 


